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Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


Teacwer or Stwcinc, Puri or Lamperti THE 
ELDER 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”"— 
Francesco Lamrerti 


Studios. 1103-4 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL MU SICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carnecte Hatt, New York. 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus. 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
hy. Normal Courses in Public and Private 
boot Music, Special coaching for church trials. 
ew York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 
JOSEFA MIDDECKE, 
VOICE CULTURE— 
PERFECT TONE PRODUCTION. 
Only stu¢ A ts who wish to study seriously de- 
sired 161 West S8oth St, New York. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, 
Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WALTER HENRY mage 


Organist and choirmaster, James’ Church, 
New York; conductor, ae A “Oratorio Society; 
extension lecturer om Church Music, Columbia 
University. 430 | West 1:6th St., New York City. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Cencert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 
peefessional and advanced singers. 

__Besidence- studio: 617 West 138th St, City. 
LEO! OPOL D WOLF SOHN, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 











Coach for 





Studios: 111 West 117th St., New York; Tele- 
hone, 6408-) Morningside. Pouch Gallery, 345 
linton Ave., Brooklyn; Telephone, 2173 Prospect, 





&. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


101g Carnegie Hall. 
_ Telephone, 1350 Columbus. 


CHAR’ ARLES AB 12 RC ROMBIE, 
NOR. 

Teacher of oe, foe (Merry Widow), 
Derethy Morton (Geisha), etc. Vocal culture from 
woice placing io opera stage 
Lamperti Old Italian Method. 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 


Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 
The Evelyn, 16: W. 78th St., New York City. 
Telephone: 9351 Riverside. 


IDA M. HOW, 
DUNNING IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MUSIC 
STUDY FOR BEGINNERS. 
108 Madison Ave. New York. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
ast W. 7yoth St. Teleph 5331 Columb 


400 Fifth Ave. 
"Phone, 5678 38th. 














JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts—Instruction, Conductor of choral clubs. 
Carnegie Hall 802, New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescwerizky Metmop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. New York City. 





ALOIS TRNKA, 


CONCERT VIOLINIST. AND INSTRUCTOR 
OF THE SEVCIK METHOD. 


Graduate ot Prague Conservatory under Prof. O. 


deve 
76 West 113th St., N. Y. ’Phone, 205 Harlem. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT, ART OF SINGING. 
Strictly Italian Method. 
2 West 16th Street, New York. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Special course of teachers and professionals. 
Degrees granted. Thorough cogese for beginners. 
Dr. berhard, Pres’t, 57 o3d St., New 
York. ‘Phone, 2147 River. (rniree -fifth year.) 








ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tue Art or SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square. 


PERRY AVERILL—BariTone, 


OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
ann VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South, New York. — 


Dr. J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS, 


Organist and Cistomantee, Church of the Heavenly 
est. 





THE ART OF SINGING IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. COACHING A ual 
Residence-studio, 133 East 47th S 

— 1055 ssid St. 


HANS LETZ, Violin Soloist, 
INSTRUCTION. 
Personal address, 177 W. 5th St. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 





Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian. Residence-Studio, 

No. » 43 East ast | St, New York City. 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 

Ass’t Organist Trinity Church, New York. Re- 
citals and Instruction. Address Trinity Church, 
Ny York, or Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, 








MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East 75th St, 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox. 


ALICE KILLIN-KEOUGH,soprano 
JAMES POTTER KEOUGH, Bass. 


Vocal Studio: 68 East 34th St., New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Ryes Building, Room 111. 
No. 140 West aad St, New York. 
LEONOR MARIA EVANS, 
Grad Royal Academy, Rome. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ss West goth St Telephone 241 Bryant, 
ENRICO DUZENSI 
OPERA TENOR. 











Teaches old Italian method. Teacher of Paula 
Woehning, ef Metropolitan Opera; Riginold Rob 
erts, tenor; Mary Cryder, well-known teacher, 
Wash reowel D. C. Good voices cultivated by con 
tract 145 East 83d St., New York. 


Mrs. J. HARRISON- IRVINE, 
Pianist--Accompanist 875 Carnegie Hall 
lastruction—Coaching New York 
Telephone, 1350 Col 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


h 








STEINBRUCH Muscat INSTITUTE, 
Voice Culture, Piano, Violin, Ensemble Playing, 
Ha ny and Composition. 

_ Director: Hugo Steinbruch. 
206 Eighth Ave Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 
TENOR—COMPOSER 
Comp oser of “Spanish Serenade “ Youth, ™ 
Singing of You,” “Mother’s Cradle Song.” 
Hotel Flanders, 133 . 47th St. 
one, 3021 aioe it. 





EFFIE STEWART, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Concert and_ Oratorio. 
35 West Eleventh St., New York, 





THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
359 Degraw St., Brooklyn. 
330 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Steinway Hail, Room 16, New York. 
98 Maple Ave., Morristown, N. J 
Tel. Call: 4207 J. Main. 


Branch 
Studios: 





EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Studio: 7e7-708 Carnegie Hall. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING. 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
eparations of church soloists. Normal 
Vocal Instruction— 





Special Pah 
course o - 1 music, 
Choral Di 
yy ng Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
P Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone: 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ~Anatytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” mplete Musical Anal 
“Synthetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of 
a oe. oe. baal w. 
45 Wigmore ndon, England. 
Care of The John Church Co. 





Dr. CARL E. DUFFT, 
Studio: 1 East goth St, 
New York City. 





LOUIS MILLER, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
68 W. 117th St *Phone, 3713-R Harlem. 





Mae. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 


DIRECTOR VOCAL AND OPERATIC Fa geaaaed 
Voice Building, Tradition and 
St. Marc Bldg., 434 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 607 Carnegie Hall. 
Residence Studio: 423 E, 140th St. 


Mme. ADELE LEWING, 


COMPOSER—PIANISTE—INSTRUCTION, 
Certificat of Theodor Leschetizky. 
Address: Kesidence-Studio, 1125 Madison A’ 
Tel. 3788 Lenox. Ur care of Steinway Hail. 


MARK ANDREWS, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
21 E. 17th St., New York, or 
32 So. Willow St., Montclair, N. J. 


DELIA MICUCCI VALERI, 
Italian Vocal Specialist and Grand Opera 
toire instructress, recommended by Sig. BONG, 


Hammerstein’s celebrated tenor. 345 


MRS. REGINA WATSON, 

















SPECIALTY. Repertoire work with Cemcert 
Pianists, and the training of te: 
297 Indiana Street, Chicage, IL 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


Geraldine Morgan, Director. 
Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan. 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Certificated Pupil of Vannuccini, 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


CHESTER B. SEARLE, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—SONG COACHING. 


Conductor Haarlem Choral Society. 
Conductor Philome] Chorus, H 
34 W. 44th St, New York. 


FLORENCE MOSHER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated by Theodor im 1894. 
The Mosher-Burbank Lecture 
Address: 137 East Seventy-third street, New York. 














AMY GRANT, 
78 West ssth St., New York. 
READINGS WITH MUSIC. 
“Electra,” “Péleas and Mélisande,” “Salomé,” 


“Enoch Arden,” etc. Instruction, 
CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprane 


“ UE MUSICAL INSTI 
3 8 DeKalb Avenue, ES an 








ELINOR COMSTOCK, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Pupil of Theodor Leschetizky. 
Telephone, 3949 Plaza. 749 Madison Ave. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., corner s6th 
St., New York. ’Phone 3555 Columbus, 





MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


Leschetizky method. Advanced _ instruction. 
Kindergarten and graded classes, giving is 
the most scientific and newest ods of Music 


Study for Beginners. 
Studios: 38 East 60th St. ’Phone, 6109 Plaza, 





BRUNO HUHN, 


TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP- 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 


The Wollaston, 231 West, 6th St., New York. 
(Subway express station). '"Phone, 8833 Riverside. 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 
Monday and Thuisday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 


rooklyn. 
133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St, New York 


ABBIE CLARKSON. TOTTEN, 
SOPRANO SGLOIST. 

Accepts engagements; piano and vocal instruc 
tion; singers coached. Pupils’ concerts held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Studio, Hotel Newton, Broad- 
way and g4th St. ’Phone, 2924 River. 

THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 

VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 

VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 62d oo 
Pe... ete waned education 


aed Aaa as 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 
School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers. 
120 West 124th St, New York. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 624d St, New York 


DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIsT. 


Returned trom Date efter sive years’ successful 
concertizing and teaching, accept emgagement 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 10 So. 18th St. Phits 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR, 


Van Dyck Studios, Eighth Ave. and 56th Se 
*Phone, 594 Columbus. 


























HANNA M. BODELL, 
VOICE AND PIANO 
Lincoln Square Court, 
1923 Broadway, corner 64th St., New York. 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
153 West Seventy-sixth St., 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler. New York. 


THE VON ENDE VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


HerwecH von Enpe, Director. 
58 West goth St., New York. 


JULIAN WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


’ Pure tone. Artistic interpretation. 
Residence-Studio, 55 West gsth St., New York. 


GARIBALDI ARRIGHI, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


Metropolitan Sag House Studios, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant. 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
Mondays and Thursdays 1 to nm 
"07-808 Carnegie ‘ - 
Res. "Phone: 1310 Audubea, 




















HERMAN EPSTEIN, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY. 


HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
Residence-Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic 2294. 

ROBERTO CORRUCCINI, 
(Formerly with Manhattan Opera House) 


VOCAL INSTRUCTIO 
ITALIAN REPERTOIRE SPECIALIST. 


237 West 34th St. 
JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Residence-studio: Room 407, Pierce Bldg., Bostea. 
ANNA E. ZIEGLER, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Normal Class, Opera Class, Private 
Opera mer Course, zs, Broad aa Cactropt 
MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
ITALIAN VOCAL SPECIALIST, 
Especially recommended by 
CARUSO, SEMBRICH, DE RESZKE 


Circular om app mail only. 
ram STREET, 
uilding. 


WE: 
33 ‘ASoller 
CLARA BERNETTA, 
SCIENTIFIC VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Four Languages. Beginning to S 
The Douglas, 357 West 115th St. 


























‘Phone, 3310 Morningside. 
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VIRGIL CORDON PIANO SCHOOL 


WEST EIGHTY-SIXTH STREET STUDIOS: 
257 West 86th Street, near Broad way New York 


Telephone 6910 Riverside Prospectus on application 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study for Beginners 


The only system indorsed by the world’s renowned 
masters of Europe and America. Its superiority is 
d by all F.. know of it 

Booklets, 


riptive of th rit- 
ten Gdacneat of Lesc ‘ Bethy. Se aa A Rag 
—e Busoni ale others, sent upon applica- 


tion. RS. CARRIE L. DUNNING 
526 Dente Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 


MRS, WILLIAM S, NELSON 


Vocal Instruction, Accompanist 
Musicales Arranged 
1524 Chestnut Street | 589 MainStreet | 1Enst 40th Street 
Philadelphia East Orange, Wi. J. New York 
Mon., Thurs. and Sat.! Wed’day Telephone! Tuesdays and Fridays 


Frederick WE LB) ssi 


Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 
Management; THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


waneiRET KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
MANAGEMENT: 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


OnMOBY: 


Fer Dates and Terms Address 
HAENSEL & JONES 
1 Bast 42d Street, New York 


Tinea Piano Schoo! 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
ENING 


EV 

EVENING cor DEACHERS 
Practical demonstrations of methods of teaching. 

Interpretation Recitals. Send for circulars and 

booklet. 
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DUDLEY BUCK, Jr. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
JAMES 0. BOONE, Assistant 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MAX WERTHEIM 


Grand Opera Tenor and Concert Singer 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
oe 463 Central Park west. NEW YORK 
Sixth eason 1909-10 
LOUIS NORMAN CULLIS 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
Mr. Cullis is a pupil of the Royal College of 
Music, London, and teaches the Old Italian 
(Nava) method, haves studied this method under 


























MaROMO 








AGNES WYNKOOP 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Pupil of Leschetizky 
Metropolitan Opera House Buliding, 
1425 Broadway 


Phone, 1274 Bryant 


1¢ x 
£ _ 
ov o 
= 2 


Lecture Song Recitals 


” East 22d St., New York 














Phone 39 Gramercy 





CARL A. PREYER 
RECENT COMPOSITIONS: 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
MARGUERITE MOORE, Conductor 
Manager: W. S. BIGELOW, 88 Bread Street, Boston 
Management : W. S. BIGELOW, Jr., 
437 Fifth Avenwe: New York 


Bouhy of Paris and Visetti of London, both Nava 
pupils. He is especially cveeet to impart it. 
PIANIST AND COMPOSER 
Professor of Masic at University of Kansas 
SCHERZO IN B FLAT MINOR 
CONCERTSTUECK FOR TWO PIANOS 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIOS: Carnegie and Steinway Halls 
MME. TROTIN 
805 Carnegie Hall Phone, 5410 River 
Address: FANNY A. BELL, Sec’y 7 East 15th St. 
\" MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
HARRIS, M. Tenor 
PIANIST 
5.MADDEN 
S- BARITONE 


rnegie H 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction | ss 
Address: 144 East 150th St., NEW YORK CITY 
Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra | 4 
CONCERT PIANIST 
WORCESTER FEST. 1909 
Concert Direction: MA. HI. HAN SON 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 








31 Decatur Street 





Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Mezzo Soprano Contralto 









Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
arrie 151 West 105th St., New York 
Phone, 4182 Riverside 





Danish Violinist 
American ~ Am2+;, or 


SKovéaa rd ==... 





‘FLORIO 


TEACHER of 


EGANI, the great American grand 
opera tenor, Mme. Oriska Worden, 


E Enrico Oromonte, Mme. Lilla Breton 
F and others now appearing before the 
E paaite tn Eames ant ro non tas 
Mme. Clarence ale, 
= THE RENOWNED ITALIAN GRAND OPERA TENOR Mme. C. B. Huiet, Grace Ryan, Kate 
Eminent and Recognized Authority om (Tih Emily Douglass, ‘Mme. A. 
Voice Placement Foamed, Mile. ga Sepia, 
Lilly eyman, Mme. C. 5 atter- 
Formerly Leading EE on ee son (of Florence, Italy), Louisa 
PRODUCTION GU Campeanu, Emily Carrodi, 
PERFECT TONE PR nni to Perfecti TENORS—George B. Barker, Rob 
Training from Begi ng to reriection ert Ford, Vincent F. Sullivan, Harry 
Spier, Clark, P. Krueger, Albert Wahle, A. Savignac. 
BAIT Ooras Sere tomers. Daniel M. Croucher, La Salle Nicolos Zan, C. J. Ruff, John Black (Milan, 
. CONTRALTOS—Mme. Leon Wayave, Mile. Kenjon, Mile. Leah Abeles 


STUDIOS: 104 West 79th Street, New Yo 


Tel. 7662 Schuyler. 


rk 
Cable Address ‘‘Floriel.’’ 





Education from 


beginning to 
finish 


Send for Booklet 





VIRGIL 


20th Season 


Results 
Unsurpassed 





Piano School and Conservatory 
Fall Term Begins September 16, 17, 18th 1909 


MRS. A. M, VIRGIL, Director 


21 West 16th Street, NEW YORK 





BERTHA CUSHING CHILD 


Vocal Instruct 
a nstruction 
THE LANG STUDIOS BOSTON, MASS. 


CLARA E. MUNGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
177 Huntington Ave.. Boston 


Mme. FRANKLIN-SALISBURY 
NSTRU a 
Be pe Ave., 
Opposite ‘Syapheny Hall. 


FRANK V WALLER Accompanist 


Organist Memorial Church of Christ 
Phone, Drexel 2361 629 Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Itt. 


WILLIAM | JOHN HALL | ™ 


MR. and MRS, WALL, —Joint felts “SONGS OF THE ORIENT’ 
Suite 29-30, Musical Art Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














Theory 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


eacher of Si 
M USICAL MA NAGEMENT 
407 Pierce eateaameey ae 


MARIE OLK sot 


Pupil of i Jeachien, Gest 
3642 LINDELL BLV 


JESSIE F - SAGHS 


Piano year Al jn 
Ensemble Playing, Coaching 
124 Bast 81st Street New York 


MRS. CHARLES FARROW KIMBALL 
SOPRANO. 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital. 
__Eliswarth Apartments, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“= EDMUND SEVERN 


VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO 
STUDIO: 131 West 58th Street “Phone: 2503 Columbus 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








JON SHASTID 
MARY BARTON SHASTID 


CONCERT 


PIANISTS 


Send tor Specimen Programs and Terms 





Fitth and Broadway 


Hannibal, Mo. 





‘DUFF AUL | “aes 
Seateuta, Concerta, Recitais 
Instruction 
439 West 234 Street 
po i,k > at aaa: 


MciINTYRE TRIO 


FIFTH s EASON 


Address: JOSEPH McINTYRE, 


JOSEPH McINTYRE, Pianist 
Ma DUBINSKY, Cellist 
NS LETZ, Violinist 


- 914 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ARENS VOCAL STUDI 


308 WEST 5S6th 
STREET 


Fall Term Begins Monday, October 4th 


SEND 12 CENTS FOR BOOKLET, 


“MY VOCAL METHOD" 








KITCHELL 


TENOR 
Sele Management 
WAENSEL and JONES 
1 EAST 426 STREET, SEW YORE 





DWARD STRON 
2 WiOS 








witch 


TENOR 


7 West 924 Street 
NEW YORK 
Telephone 1424 River, 


SOPRANO 
106 WEST 90th STREET 
Phone, 3852 River 

one ‘a m7 
fork City. 














Syn ae of Voice in All 
its Branches 
ME. 444 Central Park we 


New York, N. 





LANKOW VOCAL STU DIO 


28 WEST 97th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
——_ JANE GORDON 
CeEssoR ro MADAM ANNA LANKOW 
Specially prepared by her, and seven years a teacher with her in her studios. 





SOPRANO 
ADORESS 
2314 Broadway, Hew York 
Telephone, 1630 Riverside 





ZrOG&) Ta-0n 


¢: FINNEGA 


TeNWwok 
a St. Patrick's Cathedral 
Cencert, Oratorio. Recitais 


3167 BROADWAY 
6145-J, Morningside 





GEORGE SWEE 


ART OF SINGING—FounpatTion To FINiIs# 


SPECIAL OPERATIC TRAINING (Including Action) 


MET. OPERA HOUSE BLDG. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Wit) Return to New York, September 26 
Diction In English. Italian, French and German 





FRED’G MARTI 


PERSONAL ADORESS 
615 West 124th Street folephons, 4658 Mereing, Ft Bast 





FLORENCE 


TURNER-MALEY: 


o— BASSO ——-co 
MANAGEMENT 
HAENSEL & JONES 

i Bast 424 Street, New York 
SOPRANO 
ADDRESS 


Gor West 136th St, New York 
Phoae. 2920 Audubon 











Om 


ARR 





ENOF*, 
WOLFSONA BUREAU, 1 West 34th st 


Personal aseeses The Mayfeld, 15 East 10th St. 


Near Fifth Avenue 
‘hone, 2927 Stuyvesan 









school of Music and 


In addition to the above, are twenty teachers of the the hi 


ADOLIS CONSERVATORY % MUSIC 


Music :: The Speech Arts :: 


_ Modern Language 
VIOLIN- Her Johannes Miersch 
s. Edgar 





M. Cawley 


SPEECH pm 
Mr. Charles Williams, ss. 8. 
hichest standing 


The largest and most com 
Ideal Residence Department for 


Middle West. 


the 
‘oung Ladies. EDGAR M. CAWLEY. Director, 430 N. Mer'dn St. Indianapolis, Ind, 
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pickermg, 


pianos 






the Oldest in America 
The Best in the World. 


SUPRURELESEE RIO RET EEE: 






































STERLING 2 bane 


High Standard of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 





The EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1907 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words: Short but not too short. 


eM eanees PIANO CO., Gicace 





OLD“oNEW 
VIOLINS ESTABLISHED ” 


| TTALIAN STRINGS oan 


JON FRIEDRICH&BRO.. 


wVork for 360 FOURTH AVE... 


saves TREE EMAUCOTE 
- NEW YORK 
TRICO ‘ORF 1 TESTEL 

VIOLIN STRINGS 





fastrate ralan and ees alter the the best methods of Fore- 
most European Conservatories. The faculty numbers some 
thet Leading ling Musicians and Artiste of today. 


Elocution MUSIC Lesgueges 
Location ideal with respect to home com and 


dings. The finest and most completely equipped 
| soy a woted t© music in America. Sean cue | 
Illustrated Catalogue 











may enter at any time. 
se CLARA a 
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Bertin, W., November 6, 1909. / 
3ach’s second “Brandenburg” concerto was played here 
for the first time by Richard Strauss at the third symphony 
concert of the Royal Orchestra. This is a work that has 
caused a good deal of controversy among conductors, and 
it canrot be performed as originally written by Bach, on 
account of the impossible solo part for the high trumpet 
in | The following comments on the work, which 
Richard Strauss sent to the press on the day before the 
“Bach's wonderful 
second ‘Brandenburg’ concerto, which I am to produce for 


concert, will be found of interest: 
the first time at the third symphony concert of the Royal 
Orchestra, will be of special interest to the Bach connois- 
seurs and admirers of Berlin. The concerto has been ar 
ranged for concert purpose by Phillipp Wolfrum, a prom- 
inent Bach connoisseur, and has been provided with an 
independent solo part for cembalo and with manifold 
ruances. Unfortunately Wolfrum has retained the original 
voice for the high trumpet in F and such a high F trum- 
On what instrument the part was per- 
knowledge. My 


3ach trumpet was 


pet does not exist. 
formed in Bach’s time is beyond our 
father was of the opinion that this high 
a kind of high pitched clarinet made of metal; hence the 
name clarini, as the trumpet was formerly called. The 
so-called Bach trumpets in use today, quite aside from 
the fact that they could not produce the high notes called 
for in this concerto, are in any case too blatant to be em- 
ployed in such a delicate work of the chamber music 
style. The various elaborators of this concerto help 
themselves out of the difficulty by simply having the high 
parts of the trumpet played an octave lower, but this cer- 
tainly was not in accordance with Bach’s views, as thereby 
Now I 
have hit upon the idea of having the high solo parts of 
the F trumpet played by the piccolo-heckelphone, which 
has been recently invented by Wilhelm Heckel, of Biebrich 


a middle voice was made out of an upper voice. 


on the Rhine; this instrument, although it has a good deal 
of the oboe character, seems to me to be a good equivalent. 
\s it is used in the tutti parts together with the trum- 
pet, which is played an octave lower, and as it is more- 
over doubled by two C clarinets, a sound effect is pro- 
duced which is as original as it is antiquated and it 
probably comes very near to Bach’s intentions. In the 
last movement, however, which consists chiefly of solo ef- 
fects, I was forced to give the entire trumpet part to the 
piccolo-heckelphone and to write a totally new trumpet 
voice, which is partly played in unison with the solo 
violin, solo flute and solo oboe. If I have deviated here 
letter of the law. I believe that I have 
acted in accordance with his spirit. This new arrangement, 
which is the result of manifold experiments, probably 
produces the impression wished by Bach nearer than any 
other, at least until some ingenious instrument maker 
has invented a high trumpet which is adapted: to the 
chamber music character of the work and can easily be 
used as solo instrument along with the violin, flute and 


from Bach’s 


oboe, without drowning out all the other independent 
voices.—Dr. Richard Strauss.” So much for Strauss’ the- 
ory. At the concert itself in practice the new piccolo- 


heckelphone was discriminately and effectively employed, 
although it did not stand out in very bold relief in con- 
trast to the other instruments. The modern grand piano 
which Wolfrum has made use of in the work seemed 
oddly put of place, however. Strauss gave a splendid 
rendition of the ancient concerto. The other numbers of 
the program were Gernsheim’s “Mirjam,” and Beethoven's 
seventh symphony. The “Mirjam” symphony is not as 
important a work as Gernsheim’s B flat major symphony, 
but it revealed the well known composer as a man of 
poetic ideas and ample technical skill. 
nee” 

\ great disappointment was the playing of Kubelik, 
who gave his only concert of the season at Bliithner Hall 
on Thursday. 


Technically this violinist of digital fame 
seems to be on the decline, for in both the Tschaikowsky 
ard Vieuxtemps concertos his passage work often lacked 
clearness and his intonation was frequently faulty. The 


double stopping in Paganini’s tremolo study was also 
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quite faulty. The artist redeemed himself, however, -to 
some extent, in “I palpiti”; here his double harmonics 
were very beautiful and ethereal in quality. He also has 
a wonderful trill. The lack of mentality in his concep- 
tions and the dearth of warmth and soul in his tone and 
delivery makes his playing uninteresting for connoisseurs. 
Nevertheless, he drew a crowded house, and although no 
enthusiasm was manifested during the program, at the 
close Bedlam was let loose, which, of course, ensured nu- 
merous encores—virtuoso bits which were much better 
played than the program numbers themselves. Today 
Kubelik is technically, in my opinion, far inferior to at 
least six other violinists, and this shallow, bloodless kind 
of playing is most unsatisfactory. Manen and Elman, 
who were heard but a few days before, both have a 
far more reliable and finished technic than Kubelik. 


An excellent impression was made by Louise Mackay 
who appeared in a song recital, admirably supported at 
the piano by Mrs. Cornelia Rider Possart. Both ladies 
are Americans. Mrs. Mackay has a sweet, sympathetic 
voice, of which she makes especially effective use in piano 


and pianissimo. Her singing of Spohr’s antiquated but 











Rose,” was exquisite. 


RRR 


Miss’ Gail Gardner, the distinguished American singer 


charming little song, ‘ 


now living in Paris, will make a tour of France and Spain 
beginning the middle of November, and in January and 





GAIL GARDNER 


February she will sing in Algiers, Egypt and Athens. In 
March she returns to Paris, where she will sing in three 
Beethoven concerts given by the Chaigneau Trio. She 
has also been engaged by the Trompetti Society of Paris, 
and will appear later in the season in -London. 


Ree 


The first Elite concert was given in the large hall of the 
Philharmonic before a crowded house. With artists of 
such drawing power as Emil Sauer and Francesco d’An 
drade this could hardly be otherwise. 
Elite concerts, which were founded by the late lamented 
Saul Liebling and are now carried on by the Concert 
Direction Jules Sachs, cf which Liebling was the head, 


These so called 


have come to be very popular with the music loving 


masses. Sauer’s playing, as always, was wonderful and 
electrifying. What a beautiful, poetic rendition he gave 
of the Chopin B flat’minor sonata and what delicacy, fleet 
ness and sureness of technic he displayed in his own con 
cert etude “Espenlaub!” He also played Sgambati’s ar 
rangement of a Beethoven “Sonette de 
The last 
brilliancy, 
D’Andrade, the 
baritone, also scored a rousing suc 


minuet, Liszt’s 
Petrarca” in E major and Saint-Saéns’ toccata 
piece was given with marvellous verve and 
and brought the artist a great ovation 


famous Portuguese 


cess with his admirable singing of an aria from Verdi’s 
“Un Ballo in Maschera” and a group of songs by Hugo 
Wolf Brahms and Faurs 
vocal artist, who handles his voice with the same ease 
and skill that a virtuoso handles his instrument, and as 
he also possesses exquisite musical taste and a glowing 


D’Andrade is a consummate 


5 


temperament, he never fails to bring the house down. At 
this concert Ellen Gulbranson, the famous Swedish so- 
prano who for some years past has been the Brunnhilde 
of the Bayreuth festivals, appeared for the first time in 
Beside 
two such prime favorites as Sauer and D’Andrade she 


Berlin. She sang songs by Grieg and Sinding 


had a hard time of it to maintain herself, and her success 
fell far short of that scored by these two artists. She 
has a voice of considerable power ,and she sings with 
dramatic intensity, but she failed on this occasion, at least, 
to reveal herself as an artist of great individuality or tem 
perament. Far greater success was achieved by the dis 
tinguished Dutch cellist, Jacques van Lier, who played 
Valentini, minuets by Beethoven and 
Mozart, Popper’s “Elfentanz” and a novelty in the shape 
of a sarabande by the Baroness Carita von Horst. This 


an old sonata by 


is a beautiful little composition, as simple, as pleasing, in 
its harmonic structure, and offering the cello an oppor- 
tunity for effective cantabile playing. The Baroness von 
Horst has written several other works for cello, all pleas- 
ing, grateful compositions that have been introduced to 
the public by Van Lier with marked success, and they 
have also found favor with the press. A prominent Ber- 
lin publisher is now negotiating with her for the rights 
of the sarabande and other pieces. The baroness is the 
daughter of Dwight J. Partello, the owner of the world’s 
largest collection of violins. 
performance of the “Elfentanz, 


Van Lier gave a rousing 
which he took at a break 
neck speed and carried through with great clearness. He 
was vociferously encored. 


He is one of the best cellists 
of the day, who combines a beautiful tone with virtuosity 
and superior musicianship 
nre 
Alexander Fiedemann, violinist, made a successful de 
but at Beethoven Hall with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
on the night of the Kubelik concert, as I am informed 


Fiedemann lays more stress on a pedagogic than on a 


gogi 

virtuoso career; yet he had the very laudable desire to 
lisplay to the Berlin public that he not only knew how 
things should be done but that he could do them himself 
His renditions of the Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Spohr 
D minor concertos were very praiseworthy. Fiedemann, 
whom I heard on a former occasion, possesses a facile 
technic and a sympathetic tone; solid musicianship and 
refined taste are revealed in his conceptions and phrasing 


rhe orchestra was led with a sure 
Hollaender 


hand by Prof. Gustav 


A young pianist who has rapidly come to the fore is 
Leonid Kreutzer, who gave a recital at Mozart Hall on 
Friday evening, of which I have received a very favorable 
report. A pianist who can play Scriabine’s difficult F 
sharp minor sonata as he did already deserves to take 
high rank. The Iso received a remark 
able rendition at his hands; the themes were 


brought out by him with real poetic tenderness and his 


lovely 


passage work was very effective and brilliant 


nReR 


Chree new sonatas for violin and piano were intro 


duced on Sunday evening by Elsa Rau and Ossip Schnir 
Josef 
Haas; in B flat major, op, 107, by Max Reger‘ and in A 
minor, op. 74, by Emanuel Moor. Elsa Rau is a very clever 
young pianist, who is proficient. both technically and musi 
cally. 


lin. These were the sonatas in B minor, op. 21, by 


2! 


My assistant, who was present, could not see much 


to admire in these ultra-modern problematic pieces of 
music, although Miss Rau and her partner gave adequate 
performances of them 


Rene 


Rachmaninbdff’s symphonic poem, “The Isle of Death,” 
which was inspired by Bécklin’s famous painting, opened 
the program of the second concert of the Society of Music 
Friends, under the direction of Oskar Fried. Rachmanin 
off, the Russian, seems naturally to incline toward the 
somber and melancholy and it is easy to imagine how he 
could draw inspiration from this very beautiful painting 
rhe contemplation of a masterpiece like Bécklin’s affects 
different people in very different ways, and it is a question 
whether Rachmaninoff’s music of its 


would arouse in 





the listener a thought of the “Isle of Death.” Yet it 1s 
impressive music. Noteworthy is the almost utter absence 


of themes. In their place Rachmaninoff employs short 
motives and parts of motives; it is impressionistic muste, 
but the work shows logical development and architectural 
skill. Connected with the keynote of sadness and desola 
tion is a certain grandeur. It is a question, however, if 
Rachmaninoff’s music will ever become popular with the 
masses. 

At the same concert Paul Juon’s violin concerto in R 
minor was played by Michael Press. This was the frst 
public performance of this concerto. Like most modern 
writers for the violin, Juon does not pay much attention 


to the idioms of the instrument. He reveals considerabl 


individuality; in fact, at times he appears to be strivine 
for individualty at all costs. The principal themes are 
rugged and manly and breathe forth a strong northern 


atmosphere, while the secondary themes are suay 
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instrumentated 
great skill. 


is well 
reveals 


The work 


throughout 


and grateful 
workmanship 
finished rendering of the work and was 


lodious 
the 


and 


Press gave a very 
loudly applauded. The program was brought to a close 
with Liszt’s “Mazeppa.” 
nere 

Last week we had among the violinists Elman, Petschni- 
koff and Vecsey. This week there were still more. On 
Saturday Serato, the Italian, gave us an evening of Bach's 
violin music at Blithner Hall; two days later Joan dv 
Manen, the Spanish violinist, gave a concert in the large 
hall of the Philharmonie; Michael Press, the Russian, 
played the new Juon concerto mentioned above, while a 
ne w violinist and, as I am informed, a very bad one, 
named Hans Butze Haase, concertized with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at the Singakademie. This made three 
violinists on the same day, two of them appearing with 
orchestra. On Thursday Kubelik gave a concert at Bluth 
ner Hall assisted by the Bliithner Orchestra, while Alex 
ander Fiedemann, the Russian, introduced himself to Ber 
lin as a soloist in Beethoven Hall with the assistance of 
the Philharmonic. Fiedemann was Mischa Elman’s first 
teacher lonight Felix Berber will introduce two new 


concertos at the cnginans besides playing the Joachim 


heard. This does not ex- 


for Ossip Schnirlin as- 


variations, a work now rarely 


haust the weck, 
sisted Elsa Rau in introducing three new violin and piano 


violinists of the 


sonatas at Bechstein Hall on Sunday evening, while Erna 

Schulz appeared as soloist at a concert of the Berlm 
Lehrer Gesangverein on Thursday, 
aneRe 

Manen is the legitimate successor of his late illustrious 


wonderful, 
beautiful 


Sarasate He has that same 
oily left hand facility the 
Sarasate’s tone was perhaps a trifle sweeter, 
the Mendelssohn 


some liberties in 


countryman, 


smooth, and same 


golden tone 
| 


but Manen’s ts 


concerto was 


playing of 
He took 
strict classicists would not approve of and 
| decidedly but 


larger. His 


very finished 


yhrasing that the 
olttimes 


P 
' 
his conceptions are also original, 


one feels that there is a strong personality back of it all 
and the work of a marked personality is always interest 
ing. Three movements from the Bach G minor sonata for 
violin alone were also admirably rendered, while in Pa- 
ganini’s “I palpiti’” Manen let loose his great virtuosity 
His digital proficiency is really remarkable and he has 
that inborn sense of tonal effects—that specific violin ear— 
that tells him how to make everything sound well. His 
double harmonics in the Paganini work came out with 
flute-like clearness and sweetness. Manen is not a pru 
found artist, but he is a very fascinating one. He achieved 
a brilliant success. His accompaniments were played in a 
very artistic, sympathetic manner by Alma Stencel, rot 
merly of San Francisco. The violinist was also assistec 
by Evelyn Suart, the young English pianist, who con- 
tributed to the enjoyment of the evening with admirable 
renditions of works by Bach, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Leo 
and Rubinstein. In the Rachmaninoff preludes she made 
a splendid impression and in Rubinstein’s staccato study, 
which she took at a very lively tempo, withal with great 
clearness, the suppleness of her wrist and her endurance 
challenged admiratior 
zee, 

Nicc “Merry Wives of Windsor” deserves to rank 

with Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” In this are fulfilled 
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all *the requirements of a comic opera and the salient 
features of Shakespeare’s immortal comedy are well 
brought out in the libretto, which enhanced to a wonder- 
the really inspired music that flowed from 
Nicolai’s pen. The production of this immortal comic 
opera was the best thing that I have seen done at the new 
Volks-Oper. It was given on Tuesday evening with Carl 
Fischotter as Falstaff, Messrs. Riinger and Taubert as 
Fluth and Reich, and Frls, Wilms and Sachse-Friedl as 
their wives. It was a very creditable performance. Frl. 
Wilms, who, without rehearsal, at the last moment took 
the place of Elsa Osten, who was to sing the part of 
Madame Fluth, deserves warm praise; she sang and acted 
Frl. Sachse-Friedl, with her rich, beautiful 
contralto voice, also made a splendid impression. Rutnger 
gave a very temperamental portrayal of the jealous hus- 
band and Fischotter’s delineation of the fat old knight 
was very funny without being too grotesque. The attend- 
ance at the Volks-Oper is steadily increasing. The fol- 
lowing evening Werner Alberti sang the principal part in 
Adam's “Postillon von Lonjumeau,” 
hoarse, he did not appear to good advantage. 
4 

An entire evening of Bach played by an Italian seems 
but the 
Arrigo Serato, the well-known Italian violinist, was made 
up entirely of compositions of the great Cantor. His se- 
the two violin concertos in A minor and E 
the adagio and the G minor sonata, 
known E 


ful degree 


charmingly. 


but as he was very 


a strange order of things, concert program of 


lections were 
major, from 
the 
figured bass, 
tra and organ accompaniment by Ottorino Respighi. Now, 
one may not say that the Italian temperament is incon- 
with Bach for 
reputation of being the greatest Bach 
Bach, Serato’s 
He gave, indeed, excellent, ofttimes ad- 
readings of the works, and his warm, impulsive 
southern nature enabled him to sing the cantabile parts 
very effectively; naturally, however, Serato inclines more 
to the passionate style of music than to the 
grand straitlaced Bach. The player was greeted by 
a large audience, which was very spontaneous in its tokens 
of approval. 


fugue 
and the little 
which has been 


chaconne minor sonata with 


arranged for string orches- 


sistent good interpretations; Busoni, in- 


stance, enjoys the 


player of all pianists. however, is not 
ratural element. 


mirable, 


romantic, 
but 


i 

Wednesday the fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of a man who did a great deal to further the interests 
of Richard Wagner during the years when he 
ductor of the Opera at Dresden. This was Christian Wil- 
helm actor, stage manager and 
conductor, had a checkered and successful career. A _ per- 
sonal friend of Weber, Spohr, Marschner, Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn, Fischer had grown up and always lived in 
a musical atmosphere, 
Fischer was 
1841, and 
genius, had the 


was 
was con- 


Fischer, who, as singer, 


and he had an eagle eye for real 
the first read the 
immediately recognizing Wagner's 
opera brought out at the Dresden 
Opera, where he was at that time director of the chorus. 
This was in 1842. It was also Fischer who brought out 
the production of the ‘Flying Dutchman” in the follow- 


values. one to score of 
“Rienzi” in 


he 


ing year and of “Tannhauser” in 1845. He died on No- 
vember 3, 1859, at the age of sixty-nine. 
neRe 
Marcella Craft, the distinguished American soprano 


and latest acquisition of the 
her debut on that stage in 
liant success. 


Munich Royal Opera, made 
Puccini's “Boheme” with bril- 
Miss Craft is not only a very gifted singer, 


who combines a beautiful voice and a splendid method 
with deep musical feeling and intelligence, but she is also 
a consummate actress. She is, furthermore, tireless in 
her efforts to forge ahead and make the most of her great 
natural talents. 
eRe 
Antonia Dolores has been winning triumph after tri- 
umph on her concert tour of South Africa. The Rhode- 
sia Herald says: “Her voice is as sure and sweet as are 
the tones of a flute, of great range and of ideal quality, 
and her tone production is exquisite.” The same writer 
also says: “A splendid audience had gathered to welcome 
the great prima donna, and, as item succeeded item, the 
magnetism of the singer added its subtle fascination to the 
charm worked by her magnificent art. The Johannesburg 
Star also writes of Mlle. Dolores in similar terms of 
praise. 
ReRe 
The promoters of the projected Wagner Theater, about 
which I wrote in full last spring, are having great dif- 
ficulties in their business transactions. One of the direc- 
tors has been accused of appropriating, for the benefit of 
his own pocket, the funds accruing from some 8,000° sub- 
scriptions. Furthermore, the men whose province it is to 
purchase a site and erect the building are very much at 
war with each other, so that just at present the prospects 
of this new Opera are not very brilliant. 
RRre 
Maria formerly of Dresden, a cousin of the 
famous Hermine Spiess, has established herself in Berlin 
as a singing teacher and as a concert singer. Frl. Spiess, 
whom I have heard sing, has a magnificent, genuine, deep 
contralto voice, and she sings with a great deal of musi- 
cal intelligence and warmth. One of the leading con- 
servatories of Berlin is already negotiating with her con- 
cerning a position as principal singing teacher of that in- 
stitution. 


Spiess, 


Ree 
Alexander Heinemann will introduce in his next Berlin 
song recital a group of songs by Otto Miessner, of In- 
diana, a very talented pupil in composition of Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley. ~ ARTHUR M. ABELL. 





Engagements for Florence Turner-Maley. 

Florence Turner Maley, the soprano, opened her season 
at a musicale given at the Hotel Plaza by Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson-Stone, for Madame Triani of London, 
October 29. November 2 Mrs. Maley sang at a musicale 
given at the Busford, on Eighty-first street. November 9 
she appeared at another musicale on the upper West Side. 
The December engagements for the singer with the sym- 
pathetic voice include New England Society at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, December 7; musicale at the residence of 
Mr, and Mrs. William Graham Lighthipe, in Montclair, 
N, J., December 12, and the Young People’s 
concert in Carnegie Hall, December 18. 


Symphony 





Cottlow Engaged for Concerts in England. 

Augusta Cottlow, the distinguished American pianist, has 
been engaged for a series of concerts in England in Feb- 
ruary. These were at first arranged for November and 
February, but owing to other matters they have all been 
deferred until the latter month. Miss Cottlow will re- 
main in Europe during the season of 1909-10, although 
letters of inquiry regarding this popular pianist are being 
continually received by her managers, Haensel & Jones, 
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Remarkable Press Opinions on Willy Burmester. Xaver Scharwenka at Home. 

Since Willy Burmester, the famous violinist, toured this The accompanying photograph shows that genial com 
country, some ten years ago, he has restricted himself poser-pianist, Xaver Scharwenka, seated at his writing 
wholly to the European field, concertizing season alter 
season with ever increasing success. During these years 
he has broadened and grown in his art to an astonishing 
degree, and for the last five years his successes on the Con- 
tinent have assumed a sensational character remarkable 
in the extreme, as will be seen from a perusal of the fol- 
lowing press notices: 

If anyone has a right to demand the attention of a music loving 
public, it is Willy Burmester, this violin-playing wonder. Yester 
day he gave a second concert and by means of the magic power of 
his exalted, pure art he cast over his listeners a spell that was akin 
to worship—a spell that carried us far away from the humdrum 
daily life; the artist completely enthralled us With what ease 
and elegance he did everything—the long staccato strokes with the 
down. bow, the tenths, etc., and with what grace he characterized the 
trills and embellishments of Spohr’s music! Appealingly beautiful 
was the adagio, which Burmester played with a wonderfully soul- 


ful, sweet, and yet never cloying, tone. The crown of the evening 
was the Bach air, which has been so frequently played, but nevet 
with such mastery. The violinist drew from his instrument gigantic 
tones like an organ; it seemed as if the violin had disappeared from 
our view and had taken on invisible, gigantic proportions. The 
effect was grandiose« Breslauer Zeitung, November 16, 1905 
Burmester is today the greatest living violinist. No other loses 


himself so wholly m his art and no other has such deep feeling 
and such power, such sweet, singing effects. In Tschaikowsy’s 
“Canzonetta” we feel the presence of a gifted poet. It seemed as 


if we never heard the movement before; it seemed woven of gossa 


mer and melancholy. Burmester’s work always has individuality 
and profile; he makes the compositions live and _ bre athe; if he 
laments on his violin, it is genuine He does not concertize—he 
gives himself. ‘The way he played the Bach ar was a revelation 


of the Old Testament at the time when the Almighty Himself made 
music.—Vienna Illustrated Extrablatt 





Willy Burmester visited us again on October 28 and aroused the 


same enthusiasm as formerly He is and remains the greatest vio ij« : 
f <AVER SC EN N HIS HOME. 
linist of the present day. His soulful tone grips us and stirs our XAVER SCHARWENKA I 


i being. One hardly dares to breathe when Burmest is ‘ . . of 
pact tne: 1 i th eg Mie fa et e surmester 8 desk in his study, surrounded by his wife and two un 
playing.—Leipzig Signale, November 8, 1905. Z ’ 

—— married daughters. Scharwenka has lately become much 


Willy Burmester, the heir to Paganini’s virtuosity—and more, interested in the new so called “Strahlen-Klaviatur” (the 
much more than Paganini; the rival of Sarasate, and more, much ray keyboard), for which he predicts a great future 
more—the great German artist, the king of violinists. Burmester , 2 





is indeed a prince in his domain—in the domain of art; and as 


violinist he reigns with sovereign power, a king. And when kings Bispham in New Mexico and OKlahoma. 
speak, we should keep silent. At any rate, criticism confronted with ‘ : : > 

’ Gi ¢ >W eX1CO ¢ Ok é yhere David Bisp 
Burmester’s playing has merely the agreeable duty of listening and Out in New Mexico and Oklahoma, where David Bis 


admiring. There is nothing to criticise and the critic joins the ham has been concertizing the past fortnight, the bari 
enthusiastic horde.—Disseldorf Zeitung, January 15, 1905. tone’s programs have called forth the same unstinted 
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praise that they have won in the East. Mr. Bispham’s 
all-English recitals, which he has given with such fre 
quency in recent years, have proven especially popular. 
Poe’s “Raven,” recited to the music of Arthur Bergh, has 
been a striking feature of most of the singer’s appearances, 
while on several occasions the recitation of Longfellow’s 
“King Robert of Sicily” has been substituted with marked 
success. It is interesting to note how persistently Bispham 
audiences continue to demand certain songs which have 
become associated with the baritone’s name—notably 
“Danny Deever,” “Edward” and “The Erlking”—this de 
spite the fact that novelties are always found on Mr. Bisp 
ham’s programs, and the old is constantly being replaced 
by the new. It is doubtful if any singer before the public 
is sO untiring in his efforts to present all that is freshest 
and best in song literature of the present day. For the 
next week, Mr. Bispham’s tour, under the management of 
Loudon Charlton, will take him to Louisville and Dayton 
and neighboring points. 





Big Subscription for Flonzaley Quartet. 

The subscription which Loudon Charlton has started 
for the series of chamber music concerts which the Flon- 
zaley Quartet will give at Mendelssohn Hall this winter, 
shows in striking manner the sudden leap which this 
unique organization has made into popularity in New 
York as it has throughout the country. The. Flonzaleys 
have won a place within a very few years among the 
greatest chamber music organizations of the world, and 
their fame has spread with surprising rapidity. A tour 
booked to the Pacific Coast, with practically every avail 
able date filled during the entire period, is convincing evi- 
dence of the impression made in America 

The three New York concerts in the subscription series 
are scheduled for Tuesday evenings, January 11, Febru- 
ary 1, and March 1. Three concerts will be given in Bos 
ton, where last year Philip Hale declared that “the Flon- 
zaleys need fear no rival in this country today,” and a 
series of two or more concerts in Chicago, St. Louis, and 
other cities. At present the Quartet is filling engagements 
in Europe. 





The Prague Philharmonic under Dr. Wilhelm Zemanek, 
will give twenty concerts this winter 
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[Artists contemplating American engagements can 
secure valuable practical advice by consulting Mr. 
Delma-Heide, Paris representative of The Musical 


Courier. | 
Cable and Telegraphic Address: “Delma-Heide.’ ) 
30, Rue Marseut 7 anne oy 

Paris, November 8, 1909 ) 
Camille Saint-Saéns has composed “musique de scéne,” 
OF tage or incidental music, for M. Brieux’s drama 
‘La Foi” which was played some months ago at the 
Theater of Monte Carlo. On Sunday, yesterday after- 
the Colonne Orchestra, conducted by Gabriel 
Piers played from this work three tableaux for the 
t time in Pari These tableaux have no correlation. 




















GIFTED CHAIGNEAT 


rut TRIO (THREE SISTERS) 





hey must evidently gain much from the scenic surround 
for which they were written, but thus presented, away 

m their special destination, they none the less show the 
ity of their origin and the skill of their author 
Penthésilea” of Alfred Bruneau is not a_ novelty 
Originality, color and strength are to be found taking on 
martial charm in this composition. Félia Litvinne ren- 
red the character of the heroine with intelligence and 


t ity. In the “Suite Frangaise” the lightness, the easy 
ipple talent of Roger Ducasse was much liked. Bee- 
first symphony completed the program. 
RRR 

\t the Salle Gaveau the Lamoureux Orchestra under 
Chevillard played the “Féte patronale du Velay” of 
Peril impressions in three parts, simply conceived, 

mply and sincerely written, which amply sufficed to cre 
warm success for the composer. Fernand Pollain 
» play with rather a slack bow, with somewhat 
ity the concerto for violoncello and orchestra 
y | Madame Isnardon, as always happens, was very 


laude od in “ E enfant Pri odigue’ ’ of Debussy, and 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


in the “Procession” 
much sentiment and assured talent. 

nee 
orchestral concerts of the Conservatoire will be 
under the direction 


The 
resumed on Sunday, the 21st instant, 
of André Messager. 

nRe 

The matinées of the Hasselman’s Orchestra were taken 
up on Saturday last at the Salle Gaveau under direction of 
‘Louis Hasselman, the cellist. 

RnRre 

The Rouge Orchestra on the Left Bank of the Seine and 
the Orchestra of Touche in the Boulevard Strasbourg 
resumed their concerts some weeks ago. 

neRe 

A new orchestral body has sprung into existence this 
which will be known as the “Symphonia.” The 
University of Les Annales has organized a_ series of 
concerts with the assistance of the most celebrated modern 
composers, orchestra opera musicians, MM. 
Vidal, Rabaud, Catherine, Bachelet, and others. 
The orchestra is composed of 70 musicians who will play 
on Sunday afternoons at the Théatre-des-Arts in the 
Boulevard des Batignolles. The concerts of the Sym- 


season, 


leaders and 
Busser, 








RUSSIAN OPERA SINGERS HEARD IN PARIS 
LAST SUMMER. 


»F THE 





phonia on Thursday evenings, with the celebrated quatuors 
Geloso, Touche, Chailley, Hayot, Parent and Capet, to- 
gether with individual solo talent, will be given in the 


Salle de l’Universités des Amales. 
nme 
The “Soirées d’Art” (Art Evenings) in the Salle des 


Agriculteurs, were reopened Saturday evening last under 
the direction of M. Barrau. The first concert was de- 
voted to the works of Gabriel Fauré. The presence of 
the master at the piano and that of Mme. Durand-Texte, 
one of his favorite interpreters because of her very par- 
ticular qualities of diction, and of Henriette Renié, notable 
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of César Franck, in which she showed 








in two pieces - the harp, with the catia Geloso; 
Bloch, Monteux, Tergis, explain the great success of this 
opening of the season. 
RnRe 

Tomorrow evening, in the Salle Gaveau, M. Emmanuel 
Rey will inaugurate the ninth season of the Société Phil- 
harmonique. The first evening’s program will be given 
by Raoul Pugno and Eugéne Ysaye in three sonatas of 
Beethoven for piano and violin—the first three, op. 12, in 
D, A, and E flat major respectively. The remaining seven 
sonatas for these two instruments will be heard in the 
next two concerts. Since his death, Beethoven is cer- 
tainly having the “time of his life” in Paris. Colonne is 
giving Beethoven’s nine symphonies in successive order; 
Chevillard, with the Lamoureux Orchestra, is doing the 
same thing. Touche, with his orchestra and other assist- 
ance, has undertaken the performance, in chronological 
order, of all of Beethoven’s works; a similar performance 
is under way by Rouge and his orchestra. The Quatuor 
Parent is producing all of Beethoven’s chamber music; 
the Quatuor Capet all of the master’s quartets. Edouard 
Risler has played all of the Beethoven sonatas for piano. 
And now we shall hear the sonatas for piano and violin. 

ReRe 

The complete list of Philharmonique concerts for this 
season is: November 9, 19, 30—Pugno and Ysaye, in 
sonatas of Beethoven for piano and violin; December 7— 
Mile. Magnus and the Quatuor Sevcik (of Prague) ; 
December 14—Pablo Casals and Charles W. Clark; Janu- 
ary 18, 1910—Festival Schumann, with Arthur de 
Greef; January 25—the Trio Russe (Maurina Press) and 
Oscar Seagle; February 1—the Quatuor Rosé (of Vi- 
enna); February 9—Quatuor Rosé and Mme. P. Frisch; 
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February 22—Emil Sauer and Carl Flesch; March 1— 
Emil Sauer and Hanna Verbena; March 8 —the 
Trio Cortot-Thibaud-Casals. In all there will be twelve 
concerts between November 9 and March 8 next. 
RR 
The Students’ Atelier Reunions, at the Vitti Academy, 
in the Boulevard du Montparnasse, were recommenced 
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last evening. These meetings take place on Sunday even- 
ings from the beginning of November until the end of 
May. They are intended for the young men and women 
students, and a most hearty invitation is extended to them 
by the Rev. Mr. Shurtleff, the minister in charge, to make 
these reunions their own. An enoyable musical program 
is always a part of the evening’s exercises; that of last 
evening presented Charles Bowes and May Peterson in 
vocal contributions, accompanied by Jean Verd, “Si 
la Rigueur’” (Halévy); aria from “The Queen of Sheba” 
(Gounod) ; “I Will Lay Me Down in Peace” from the 
“Triumph of David’ (Dudley Buck); “Oh! For the 
Wings, of a Dove” from “Hear My Prayer” (Mendel- 
ssohn). RnRre 

Albert Spalding, the celebrated young American vio- 
linist, is spending this week in Paris preparatory to be- 
ginning his long European tournée. His first concert of 
the series will be given at le Havre on the 14th inst., as- 
sisted by Maritska Rozann, of the Theater de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, and Madame Moreau, pianist-accompanist. 

RRe 

Julia Valda and Hedvige Lamperti are now domiciled 
in Paris, and their Lamperti-Valda School of Singing is 
160 Boulevard Malesherbes, 
where they have splendid rooms for teaching purposes 
and a “home” for their students who come abroad to 
live with them. Giovanni Perugini, a well known 
opera singer, will assume the business management of 
this new institution in Paris. 

RReR 

Under the title of “Forty Years’ of Music” M. Emile 
Henriot has just made a selection of the principal articles 
by Ernest Reyer upon the principal works actually classed 
in the repertory. It is a page judiciously added to the 
history of music during the second half of last century. It 
shows Reyer as a critic of the first order, cautious and im- 
partial; at the same time the curious comparison that can 
be made of the opinions expressed by him after a lapse 


established in the house 


of thirty-five years prove his extreme sincerity and his 
eclecticism. M. Henriot’s book is most interesting. 
RRR 

A young lady, with a fine voice and marked dramatic 
ability, has just come to Paris on the recommendation of 
the well-known director of the Manhattan Opera, Oscar 
Hammerstein, to study in the Conservatoire International 
d’Opéra et de Chant. Miss Schilds is only seventeen 
years old, the daughter of wealthy parents, who are not 
in sympathy with a public career for their daughter, but 
are only desirous that her talents shall be developed by 
the best instruction. 

She has entered the preparatory classes at the Con- 
servatoire International, and there is no doubt that the 
wishes of her parents with regard to her musical educa- 
tion will be fully realized in her present environment. 

eRe 

Regina de Sales, since her return from Munich, where 
she spent the summer, has more pupils than she can find 
time to teach. She must refuse to accept some of the 
young singers coming to her for lessons or turn them 
over to an assistant. DetMA-HEIDE. 





Testimonial Concert for James Family. 

A testimonial concert for the benefit of the family of the 
late Cecil James will be given on the evening of Thursday, 
December 16, at Mendelssohn Hall. Members of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club and other well known artists will as- 
sist. 
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HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC MUSICALE. 


Florence Mulford, the mezzo soprano; Paul Kefer, solo 
cellist of the New York Symphony Society; Georges Bar- 
rere, solo flutist of the New York Symphony Society, and 
Walter Damrosch, as performer on piano and harpischord, 
were engaged to open the series of morning musicales 
which the Haarlem Philharmonic Society gives each sea- 
son at the Waldorf-Astoria. The concerts usually take 
place the third Thursday in the month in the Astor Gal- 
lery. This club, it should be stated again, has been a 
pioneer in the matter of paying its artists, and, naturally 
with paid artists the musicales rise to the plane of concerts, 
attended by people who regard music as something more 
than a pastime, The program for last Thursday is ap- 





pended: 
Trio (op. 63), flute, cello, piamO.....eseeeeeeeceeceeeserece Weber 
Andante (Shepherd’s Lament)—Scherzo. 
Lascio ch’ia Planga ....cccocccccccvsccccecscccosccvcccees Handel 
Florence Mulford. 
Sonata, cello and harpsichord........0-seseeeeeeeeeees Boccherini 


Andante—Allegro. 
Variations on Paisiello’s Nel cor pit, for flute and cello. . Beethoven 


EAOB ccocccdecvcetcccsccesccsccesesecoccceoceessetoecess Hildach 
ROMANCE occccccccccccvccecccscccceccscoccccseoceses Tschaikowsky 
MPO: oc cccccccscesccccencessanvawesdceececwoesesequs Gounod 
Florence Mulford. 

Menuet, flute and piano... ....ccccecccveccercesecsecesess Debussy 
Arabesque, flute and piano........ccceeeeecreecveceeeeces Debussy 
Piéces en Concert, flute, cello, harpsichord..........+se+.6. Rameau 

La timide. 

L’indiscréte. 

Tambourin. 


Madame Mulford sang the Handel aria with much re- 
finement and beauty of tone. In the second half of the 
concert she was equally effective in the three songs, show- 
ing again that wealth of voice and sincerity of style that 
makes singing a great art. Madame Mulford should sing 
in New York more frequently than she does. She is an 
artist whose vocalization ranks with the greatest singers. 
Mr. Barrere played a flute obligato for the Gounod sere- 
made, which was sung in delightfully pure English. Mr. 
Damrosch played the accompaniments. The Handel num- 
ber was sung to music played on the harpsichord, and the 
modern songs were given with the usual piano accompani- 
ments, Mr. Kefer’s warm and noble cello tones made a 
most attractive background for the old music performed 
in conjunction with flute and harpsichord. The work of 
this artist is always on a plane of excellence that leaves 
the listener uplifted and more eager to hear the cellist 
again. 

The officers of the society for the current year are: 


Mrs. Frank Littlefield, president; Mrs. Thomas Jacka, first vice- 
president; Mrs. George W. Best, second vice-president; Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Higgins, treasurer; Mrs. Maurice Evans Burnton, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Henry Winter Davis, corresponding secretary, 16 
West r2ist street; Mrs. John A. Mason, Mrs. Arthur A. Stilwell, 
Mrs. Frank Overton Evans, Mrs. Jacob Shrady, Mrs. Francis W. 
Ford, Mrs. George Taylor, Mrs. Adelbert S. Nichols, Mrs. William 
Hills, Mrs. W. Rensselaer Lloyd, Mrs. Richard Ridgely Lytle, Mrs. 
Julian Nunes Henriques, Mrs. J. Clarence Sharp, Mrs. William H. 
Laird, Mrs. Frank Mason North, Mrs. Joseph J. Mackeown, Mrs. 
Orison Blunt Smith, Mrs. J. Jarrett Blodgett, Mrs. Rastus Seneca 
Ransom, Mrs. C. Edgar Anderson, Mrs. D. Phoenix Ingraham, Mrs. 
Isaac B. Sprague, Mrs. Herman W. Booth, Mrs. Judson Grenoud 
Wells, Mrs. Frank Deacon. 

Music Committee—Mrs. Orison Blunt Smith, chairman; Mrs. J. 
Jarrett Blodgett, Mrs. Rastus Seneca Ransom, Mrs. C. Edgar Ander- 
son, Mrs. D. Phoenix Ingraham. 

Membership Committee—Mrs. Isaac B. Sprague, chairman; Mrs. 
Charles W. Bogart, Mrs. Charles Chambers, Mrs. Frederic A. Cole, 
Mrs. Henry H. Daeniker, Mrs. Frank Herbert Daniels, Mrs. Charles 
W. Demarest, Mrs. Lindley H. Hill, Mrs. George H. Leggett, Mrs. 
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John Webster Marshall, Mrs. John D. Pease, Mrs. Charles B. 
Pearse, Mrs. John Reed Smith, Mrs. William Atwood Shelton, Mrs. 
James Degrasse Shipman. 

Committee of Arrangements—Mrs. Herman W. Booth, chairman; 
Mrs. William Edward Diller, Mrs. William A. Hoe, Mrs. Arthur 
H. Leary, Mrs. James Minor Lincoln, Mrs. Seabury Cone Mastick, 
Mrs. George Noakes, Mrs. Alphonso D. Rockwell, Mrs. Joseph R. 
Trimmer, Mrs. Warren Van Kleeck, Mrs. Henry Augustus West- 
cott. 

Entertainment Committee—Mrs. Judson Grenoud Wells, chair- 
man; Mrs. John Jacob Hopper, Mrs. B. Edward Julius Eils, Mis. 
William B. Symmes, Mrs. Edwin Outwater, Mrs. Merrick Tennant 
Conover, Mrs. Clarence W. Learned, Mrs. Stephen Kelly, Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Linton, Mrs. Robert Alexander Maxwell, Mrs. 
Charles Lowell Stickney, Mrs. William L. Youngman, Edith 
Mathilde Aims. 

Printing Committee—Mrs. Frank Deacon, chairman; Mrs. Charles 
H. Bergmann, Mrs. Ernest R. Birkins, Mrs. Frank M. Clute, Mary 
F. Collins, Mrs. Richmond-B. Elliott, Mrs. William Palmer Horton, 
Mrs. Daniel P. Hays, Mrs. Lewis Edward Landon, Mrs. David M. 
Marvin, Mrs. James Renwick Senior. 





Kirkby-Lunn’s New York Appearances. 
Madame Kirkby-Lunn will be heard in New York in 
recital following her first appearance, February 6, with 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra. The English contralto’s 
American visit bids fair to take its place among the fore- 
most events of the musical season. 
a large following in this country as a result of her re- 


Madame Lunn has 


peated successes at the Metropolitan Opera House, while 
her reputation throughout the West was greatly enhanced 
by her tour with Henry W. Savage’s English Grand Opera 
Company in “Parsifal.”” Madame Lunn’s Kundry is con- 
sidered one of the best expositions of the role, taking rank 
with her Delilah, which proved one of the sensations 
of the recent season at Covent Garden. 

It is a matter of regret that Madame Kirkby-Lunn will 
be in this country for a comparatively limited period, but 
she finds it necessary to postpone her sailing for America 
until early in February; while engagements at important 
English music festivals, in which she has played a con- 
spicuous part each season for some years past, demand 
her return early in the spring. Loudon Charlton finds that 
her time during her brief stay will be well taken up, and 
it could be extended several weeks longer were it not for 
the British engagements necessitating her return. 





Campanari Song Recital in Plainfield. 
PLainFietp, N. J., November 19, 1909. 

A representative audience greeted the distinguished 
opera baritone, Giuseppe Campanari, at his song recital 
given at the high school auditorium, Monday evening of 
this week, Many of the fashionable people attended, and 
the event ended in being voted the most brilliant this towa 
has enjoyed in years. Mr, Campanari was in excellent 
voice, and he delighted with a program made up of old 
arias, modern arias, old songs and modern songs. Jo- 
seph McIntyre, a Plainfield pianist, accompanied for the 
singer. The program follows: “Ah, Mio Cor,” Handel; 
“Nel cor piu,” Paisiello; “Villanelle,”  Falconieri; sere- 
nade from “Don Giovanni,” Mozart; “Povero Marinar,” 
Mililotti; “Lolita,” Buzzi-Peccia; “Occhi di Fata,” Denza; 
tarantella, Rossini; aria from “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Mozart; “Myosotis,” Tirindelli; “Melodie,” Tosti, and 
“Toreador Song,” from “Carmen,” Bizet. 


j.W.L 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing inor visiting Paris will 
find a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of all 
kinds—vocal and instrumental—at MAX BSCHIG’S 
Sheet Music House, 13 Rue Lafitte, near the 
Boulevard. Representative of Schott, Simrock and 
others. Telephone, 108-14 
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ISENSTUCKSTR. 16, October jo, 1909 
| chief event of the week was the appearance of 
Gerhardt Hauptmann as reader of his own works, on the 
podium of the Vereinhaus 
Such a poet should not fail to 
receive notice in a musical pa 
per lik Cue Musica Courter, 
whicl like W igner, regards 
poetry .as one of the allied 
Hauptmann has thus 
made a new departure in his 
rictly ecluded manner of 
iving, a seclusion which he has 
hitherto strictly guarded lor 
ch a man to appear on the 
publi platform may be 1 
doubtful experiment so far as 
he personally is concerned; yet 
for the public, it must have a picruRES OF THE OUTDOOR 
value almost beyond estimation 
Hauptmann has the massive head, the high fore 
head, and all the marks of brain and genius which 


di tingul hed C0 the’s physiognomy, and withal a sincerity, 
kindliness and of expression, that is Haupt- 
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mann’s own, for he is genuineness itself. Yet how differ- 
ent are his. works from those of Goethe!—works which 
when written in the “Volkston” of the 
people, whose joys and sorrows, woes and sufferings he 
has made his own. Here his intellectual insight attains a 
stature. In “Die Versunkene Glocke,” Haupt- 
mann read to us of himself, and of the great ideal he 
has followed; in “Hannele’s Himmelfahrt,” of his great 
heart, in sympathy with the sufferings of his fellow 
creatures, to whom he shows with most intimate and loving 
touch the great “Consoler,” the great Redeemer of the 
world, Moreover, Hauptmann is the greatest living mas- 
ter of the German language, a language which he bends 
and turns and molds at will. Much in the same tone was 
the powerful scene from “Telemdch,” a still unpublished 
work, which with the poems he read, are probably the 
Yet the poems are not 


are at their best 


Titanic 


results of his travels in Greece. 
Hauptmann’s best self. They are too obscure, the mean- 
ing too veiled, even abstruse, to be seized thus offhand 








“TPHIGENIE 


EN TAURIDE” PERFORMANCE, GIVEN LAST 
in their full import, especially as one could not always 
hear him well, for he is not versed in the art of read- 
ing, per se, though he gave us inimitable pictures in his 
own manner, which threw a great light on all he read. 


At the close, a scene of jubilation followed that baffles 


description and is unusual from our rather reserved, 
phlegmatic Dresden public. 
RRR 
At Julia Culp’s song recital every seat in the house 


was taken, yet she failed to meet expectations in many 


of 


Some explained this on the ground of her 


respects, and many went away with a _ feeling dis- 
appointment. 
poor health; others saw in her failure a futile attempt to 
increase the power of her voice, perhaps to change the 
character from mezzo to dramatic soprano. In this case, 
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the experiment is likely to prove a dangerous one, and 
something that cannot be done without injury to such a 
delicate and sensitive organ. Culp’s really natural tones 
are of that soft, mellow, “covered” quality, somewhat dark 
colored, and this, after all, is the voice the public pre- 
fers. She, however, was never better then in her en- 
cores, which were wonderful masterpieces of the vocal 
art—the “Verborgenheit,” and “Frihling” of Wolf, and 
“Es blinkt der Thau” of Rubinstein, all of which she 
sang with overwhelming power. On the program were 
almost forgotten songs of Léwe, among them, “Asra,” 
better known in Rubinstein’s setting. 
RneRre 

Marie Alberti’s recital of song must be variously re- 
garded. She has hitherto devoted her best effort to the 
singing of ballads, and it must be confessed that this 
heroic style is better suited to her voice. That she is a 
serious artist cannot be doubted, and her concert last 
year awakened the very highest hopes as to her future. 
Perhaps it may have been ow- 
ing to some indisposition that 
she did not appear on this oc- 
casion quite to the same ad- 
vantage as formerly, for her 
voice took a rather hard 
and brittle quality. She was 
at in the songs of 
Schubert and the Wagner cy- 
cle, entitled “Wesendonck” as 
to the poems; but for the 
Brahms lieder she lacks that 
warmth and mellowness of 
tone which is a sine qua non 
for their right delivery. Also, 
her breath control was not of 
the best, and even Reuss, who 
was admirable in the accompaniments of the Schubert and 
Wagner selections, did not seem wholly en rapport with 
the Brahms lieder. Yet it must be added that many con- 


on 


her best 


SUMMER IN FRANCE. 


sidered these her hest efforts. She was well received 
by a very representative audience. 
nee 


Waclaw Kochansky, the Polish violinist, who gave a 
concert last week in the Palxengarten, is a decidedly 
promising young genius. Not only his technical ac- 
quirements, but also his intense warmth, his musical im- 


pulse and temperament, proclaim him as. stiil another 
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ranks of violin players. 
has altogether “arrived” as yet, but one can easily predict 
a bright future for him. He made a mistake, however, 
in adding too many selections of the “catchy” sort to the 
first two serious compositions of ‘Tartini Bach. 
Kochansky met the warmest kind of response from his 
delighted hearers, and won excellent recognition from the 
Dresden press on the following day. 
RnRe 

To some of the best concerts of the season belong those 
given by the famous Leipsic Gewandhaus Quartet, with 
So great was the success 


and 


Julis Klengel as leading spirit. 
last year of the Schumann evening, that the Schumann 
quintet, for piano and stringed instruments, was repeated 
on their first appearance here this season. Emil Kronke 
at the piano. Incomparably beautiful is the adagio of this 
composition and one had again to admire and wonder 
at the unity, the precision, the perfect ensemble, the in- 
timate stentendre of the players, all of whom seem ani- 
mated by one living thought and spirit. One could, how- 
ever, have wished from the piano for a little more of 
that romantic warm, “affetuoso” Schumann. | 
was obliged unfortunately to miss the matchless Schu- 
bert quintet, but my representative informs me that it 
still beautiful than the first number, in 
fact, enthusiastic reports to the same effect 
from all sides later on. A real ovation was paid to the 
performing Quartet, at the close. 
meee 

On the same evening Erika Binzer appeared at the Pal- 
concert of her own, in which attempt 
She is an important star in the 
As a technician, she 


tone of 


was even more 


poured in 


mengarten, in a 
she is well justified. 
horizon of the pianistic firmament. 
is almost a genius, and shows besides this, in her classic 
selections, all the finer qualities of high musical endow- 
On hand, when it the more 
romantic she is too cold, and indifferent 


ment. the other comes to 
modern 
in her conception, and hence one lost the poetic note, the 
warm feeling, the fire, in the works of that great Hun- 


Erika Binzer is undoubtedly, how- 


school 


garian master, Liszt. 
ever, one of the few “chosen” ones really called to the 
She was very well received. 
nRer 

I have already apparently exhausted my vocabulary in 
praise of the singing of Elena Gerhardt, or perhaps one 


pri fession of concertist. 


would better say, of the artistic ensemble of two such 
supreme artists as Nikisch and Gerhardt. I can only re- 
peat, with still greater emphasis, what I have already said 
before as to this artist pair, namely, that it is an artistic 
pairing one may hear not oftener than once in a lifetime; 
hence there should not have been one empty seat at her 
concert last Wednesday evening in the Vereinshaus. It is 
only another instance of a strange fact, in regard to the 
Dresden musical public, that it too often happens that 
the greatest artists of the world are neglected here, while 
the most hopeless mediocrity easily fills the hall. Not 
that the Vereinshaus was by any means only half filled, yet 
there were far too many empty seats to argue ‘well for the 
taste and discrimination of such an ec!ectic city as Dres- 
den has the reputation of being. However, I fancy that 
after Gerhardt’s unparalleled success of Wednesday even- 
ing the hall will be crowded to the doors if she appears 
Never has with power, with 
Her match- 
inexhaustible 


here again. she sung such 
such perfect vocalization as on this occasion. 
gush forth 


source and one feels instinctively that it is a voice which 


less tones seem to from an 
will never really grow old or fail, so perfectly is it placed, 
so natural is it for her to sing. 
object lesson, her interpretations are models, and the en 
between her and Nikisch is 
The Tschaikowsky Lieder were clothed with a 


Her pianissimos are an 


semble absolutely perfect 
beauty 
that few are able to lend them in the manner they de 
serve, while the Brahms Zigeuner Lieder and the Wolf 
cycle roused the audience to the highest pitch of enthusi- 
asm. The whole house remained at the close and there 
were then such scenes of applause, such calls of “brava” 
and “bravissima,” such an endless demand for encores 
as cne very seldom experiences. 


RReR 


Cn the same evening, Veronica Fehrmann gave a song . 


recital with the assistance of Natalie von Ziegler, a well 
known Dresden pianist. Frl. Fehrmann has exceedingly 
sweet notes, and has quite a high voice; yet her tone pro- 
duction, her interpretation and general execution are not 
at that expert stage demanded for the concert hall. Al- 
lowing her talent and ability, is it not better to wait for 
greater maturity or preparation before undertaking such 
#n arduous task as concert giving? In the case of Na- 
talie v. Ziegler, while I cannot find that she has the right 
penetration into or execution of the works of Beethoven, 
she nevertheless possesses indisputable talent and appears 
at her best in the more modern works of Schumann, and 
was especially praiseworthy in the Liszt rhapsody, al- 
though in everything she is inclined to exaggeration of 
tempi. I imagine that Frl. v. Ziegler, who is a teacher 
of proven and pronounced ability, has her time far too 
much occupied with teaching to appear altogether suc- 


Not that he 
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cessfully in the concert hall. The duties of a teacher are 
too arduous, too nerve tiring to render it possible for a 
teacher to put the best of herself into other 


distributing her 


work. It ts 


only another question of forces, and 


whether this is wise in her case, I 
less assured that 


shall leave for others 


to consider. I am none the she might 
become a superior pianist were she to devote her whole 
time to it. 


nRe 


Freifrau von Wolzogen, wife of the celebrated German 
novelist, gave again an evening devoted to Minnelieder, 
with accompaniment upon the lute, in this respect emu- 
lating the example of Sven Scholander, the famous trou- 
badour of modern times. The Kiinstlerhaus was quite full 
understand that Baroness von Wolzogen has sung 
She 


She presents 


and | 


before completely sold out houses in Berlin. has a 
personal charm impossible to describe here. 
a striking picture of unique loveliness in her ancient at- 
tire, for the the olden time of the 
troubadour represented in her songs. She is 
cessful in the so called “Scherzlieder,” reproducing them 


while suit 


she wore garb of 


most suc- 


with inimitable humor and facial expression, 


ing to all the appropriate gesture and accompanying her 
The for 


songs she has composed herself, and for this alone she 


self freely upon the lute. music some of these 


deserves recognition. Last year I heard this young artist 


in songs of a more tragic nature, which she interpreted 


with a depth and power above the ordinary, but this 
tragic tone was not only lacking on this latter occasion, but 
made its absence felt particularly. Sie should not at 


tempt regular Lieder while at the same time devoting the 
for the two 
they 


Minnelieder, 
do 


can be successfully united in the same evening, especially 


most of her time and effort to 


styles are exactly opposed and I not see how 


since they call for a different conception and production 


of tone. Ménan accompanied his own Lieder, and on 


every appearance was greeted with storms of applause 


Baroness von Wolzogen also celebrated her triumphs, and 


with right, when she adhered to her “métier.” 


RmReR 


Mollar-Krigar, who was last year Kaiser, 


concert 


a pupil of Frl 
of the Dresden Conservatory, gave a successful 


here. When Frau von Seghuch, wife of the  celeNrated 

















PICTURE OF 
Son of the famous pianist, Josef Lhévinne. 


CONSTANTIN LHEVINNE, 


director, heard MOllar-Krigar, she was so impressed with 
the art of the latter that her own 
daughter to Fri. Kaiser for Fri 
Kaiser has placed many pupils in prominent opera houses 
MOllar-Krigar has attained a height of range 
the third lined octave. Such pu- 
pils are the best recommendation of a teacher’s work, 

E. Porrer-FRIsseELL. 


coloratura she sent 


vocal instruction 
of Europe 
reaching the high A in 





MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Birminenam, Ala., November 11, 1909 
musical in 
was the 
which took place this week at 
Theater for the benefit of the building fund of 
St. the pro- 
gram were four Birmingham artists, Mrs. T. H. Aldrich, 
Jr. Mrs. L. T. Beecher, Mrs. E. C. Wells and Clarence 
Klenk, assisted by Walter Allen Stultz, of Chicago. Mr. 


Stultz, a basso of wide range and beautiful quality, was 


The most notable event and one on which 


terest has been centered for some time concert 


Tuesday evening of the 
Jefferson 
Free Kindergarten. Appearing on 


Mary's 


accorded the place of honor on the program as the guest 
of the His the 
proved worthy of a 
Stultz is a 


evening. rendition of varied numbers 
him honor 
Mr. the 

Music School of the Northwestern University at Evanston 


the Glee 


place of on any pro 


gram. member of faculty of the 


-Chicago’s fashionable suburb—and director of 
Club of that institution, as and 


choirmaster of the Hoyt Memorial Church of Winnetka, 


well as musical director 


another suburb. His work Tuesday evening was greatly 
enjoyed and as he is still a guest in the city many will 
further Mrs. Aldrich, 


the pianist of the evening, appeared for the first time as a 


have opportunity of hearing him 


soloist before the Birmingham public, although her splen- 


did work both as soloist and accompanist is well known 
through her occasional appearances in private musicales 
Mrs 
only recently returned to Birmingham after a summer's 
Ella Dahl Rich at Evanston, IL A 


purely for love of the art, she easily stands in the front 


and before the music clubs of the city Aldrich has 


work with pianist 
ranks of players in the South and her finished interpre 
tations show what may be accomplished by unceasing en- 
deavor when combined with talent and temperament such 


as are hers, 


Mrs. Beecher, a reader of national repute, has so com- 
bined her art with music—in cantillation form—that her 
rare appearances are occasions of musical as well as 


Mrs 
“Ballad of Despair,” she was ably supported by Mr. Stultz 
in the singing voice; Mrs. Aldrich at the piano; Mrs 
Wells and Mr. Klenk on the violin and cello. Mrs. Wells 


has but recently come to Birmingham to reside and her 


literary interest. In Beecher’s numbers, Bemberg’s 


Tuesday evening gives her a place in the coterie 
Mr. Klenk, so frequently mentioned 


in this column, occupies first place as cellist and violinist 


playing 
of “best musicians.” 


amorg the professional people of the city. 

mentioned in issues 
formed At 
under the direction of Corrie 
Sophie 


In addition to thos« 
the following 
Methodist Church 
Haidee 


alto; John 


already past 


choirs have been the First 
Handley, 
Putwiler, Ungerman 
Arthur 
Under the direction of William Gussen 
Methodist Church are Elsie 
Williams, alto; A. S. Mills, 
Mrs. C. E. Dowman at the 


arrival in 


organist soprano ; 


Bruce, and Thomas, bass and tenor 


at the Highlands 
Mrs. R. T 


Luckie, bass, with 


Jones, 


soprano, 
tenor; J. B 
Miss 
sirmingham, having come here from Selma 


recent 
Ala., 


CLonserva 


organ Jones isa 


teacher at the 
work At the South High 
Presbyterian and the South Side 


to accept the position of voice 


tory in addition to her choir 


lard Baptist Churches, 
yet secured At the 
Claude Hartselle, the new directs the 
following quartet Mrs. Oscar Gladden, Mrs. John Peck, 
C. P. Orr and J. A. Miller At Mrs 
Mallam, Mrs. Posner, W. EF Pos- 


ner are under Mrs 


permanent tenors have not been 
former, organist, 


latter church, 
and H, J 
organist 


the 
Brakeman 
and 


Davids, director 


nRer 
Several interesting recitals have taken place during the 
past two weeks, prominent among these being the piano 
October 
Monday, 


Gussen’s 


of Edna Gockel-Gussen on 
the 


November 1 at the Conservatory. 


program Saturday, 


30, and vocal Elsie Jones, on 
Nine of Mrs. 
program on the 
At the Seminary on the evening of 
Miss 


violin ; 


program of 


piano pupils presented a good after 
noon of November 6. 
Morton 
Miss 
voice, and Miss Roquemore, reader, in a very pleasing pro 
Allen 


School, gave a program illustrating the many phases of 


October 29, Miss Compton and 


Miss Jones, piano; Miss Shinn, 


presented 
Pauleen 
Orline Barnett, a pupil of Miss Young at the 


gram 


modern music study, on the afternoon of November 30 


he faculty of the Fletcher Music School gives a re 
cital at Cable Hall Friday night 
LAURA Jackson Davips 





At Munich they had the first performance not long ago, 
of “Sonnwendglut,” a dramatic ballad in three acts. music 
3aumbach 


by Hans Schilling-Ziemssen, poem by Felix 


The work met with moderate success 
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Lonvon, England, November 10, 1909. 


Beecham London Symphony Orchestra, which will 
tour America next year, opening in New York Easter 
Sunday, March 27, recently concluded the most interesting 
and comprehensive trip ever undertaken by any similar 
body of English musicians; in fact, the organization has 
established a double record, in the number of men it car- 
ried, nearly one hundred, and in the number of towns 
visited. It is a question whether any conductor of the 
past or present, on his first orchestral tour, ever has been 
the recipient of such warm welcomes and ovations as 
Thomas Beecham, To the business management, which 
has been directed by Thomas Quinlan, the sole representa 
tive of the orchestra, much credit is due for the success 
f this tour. Mr, Quinlan is to be heartily congratulated. 


eRe 
Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian violinist, who has 
been on tour with the Beecham London Symphony Or- 


chestra, has everywhere been received with the most gen- 
ine enthusiasm. Miss Parlow will visit America next 
year with the orchestra, as she has been rebooked by Mr. 
iintlan for another season, 

RRR 
Richard Strauss has accepted the invitation of the direc 
iors of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra to conduct the sym- 
phony concert at Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
April 9, 1910 

mre 
Godowski will be the soloist with the Queen’s Hal] Or 
tra, November 24 


mRR 
Calvé is to give her only London recital at Queen’s 
H December 3 
mRe 
Alice Verlet, whose success at Albert Hall last spring 


is well remembered by the London musical public, now is 


s the provinces 


meme, 
The dates for Katharine Goodson’s two December re- 
itals have been set for December 2 and Io. 

RRR 


Ida Kopetschny will have two appearances in Paris this 
agon, November 24 and December 1. Later in December 
Madame Kopetschny is scheduled to give her own Lon- 
1 recital. 
RRR 
Elena Gerhardt, after her London recital on November 
20, is contracted for in Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow and Edinburgh 
mRRne 
Robert Maitland, the young English singer, who has 
in Berlin and other Continental cities the last four 
years, gave his own recital at Bechstein Hall November 
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2, with such success that he has been asked to repeat the 
program, which he will in the near future. 
nme 
Coleridge-Taylor will leave for America this early 
spring to be present at the production of his new orches- 
tral work, built upon the American Negro melodies, and 
which is to be produced at the Norfolk Festival (Con- 
necticut) in May, by the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Gustav Mahler. 
nner 
Ernest Schelling announces a recital at Queen’s Hall 
for November 25. 
nere 
Mark Hambourg’s tour of thirty concerts throughout 
the provinces begins February, 1910. 
RRR 
The Flonzaley Quartet opens its series of three con 
certs at Bechstein Hall November 23. 
RRR 
Harold Bauer’s London orchestral appearance on No- 
vember 25 (Philharmonic Society, Bruno Walter conduc 




















MILI BALAKIREW, 
Famous Russian composer, from a well-known pencil sketch by 
. Bakst. 





tor) is looked forward to with interest by musical Lon- 
don, 
RnR 
Thomas Quinlan. leaves for America November 17, in 
the interests of the American tour of the Beecham Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra next season. 
eRe 
The Beecham Orchestra will be the first English orches- 
tra to visit the United States, 
mReR 
Gervase Elwes and R. Vaughan Williams will be heard 
in concert this coming week, when Mr. Elwes will sing 
several songs by Mr. Williams. 
RRR 
At Ysaye’s second recital in Queen’s Hall, November 3. 
the program contained besides the Brahms sonata, in G, 
op. 78, three concertos—the Viotti, No. 22, in A minor, 
Saint-Saéns, B minor, and the Max Bruch, No. 1. Though 
one may question the taste of presenting three concertos 
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with piano accompaniment, the ensemble was, however, 


with Charlton Keith as the pianist, as artistic a com- 
bination as could be obtained under such circumstances. 
nRraer 
Harold Bauer's second recital program proved to be 
equally as attractive to his audience as that of his first 
recital of October 30. On every side one heard enthusiastic 
comments of his really marvelous interpretation of the 
Chopin F minor ballade. The poetry and color of his 
tonal effects, and the intense dramatic feeling contained 
in his portrayal of this number called forth a storm of 
applause. 
RRe 
It is a fact worthy of comment that the English con- 
temporary composer receives a very fair acknowledg- 
ment and recognition. A cursory glance at the concerts in 
October and early November reveals the following British 
names represented with more or less ambitious works. 
Elgar’s “The Dream of Gerontius”; and his symphony 
No. 1, in A flat, besides an entire orchestral program of 
his works, by the Philharmonic Orchestra, Thursday, No- 
vember 11. The Margaret Meredith symphonic poem, 
“Sursum Corda.” “The Wedding of Shon Maclean,” 
(new) by Hubert Bath, for chorus and soloists; and nu 
merous songs by the latter composer. “The Quest of 
Rapunzel,” by G. H. Clutsam, a new choral work, and 
his new symphony played at the second of the new Lon- 
don Symphony concerts; and a new suite by Granville Ban- 
tock for next Saturday’s program of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra. The native composer is not neglected if there 
is anything in his efforts worthy of attention. 
RReR 
Of Mark Hambourg, it may not be said that a prophet 
is with honor except in his own country, for he is one 
of the few pianists that fill Queen’s Hall to the standing 
room point. At his recital, November 4, Mr. Hambourg 
gave unquestioned evidence of his great advancement 
along the broader, self-contained, and more impressive 
lines of interpretation. Of technic, he always had that of 
almost impeccable character. This latter, combined with 
his now broadened conception of musical art, gave to his 
audience a masterful reading of the Brahms variations 
on the theme by Handel, the chef d’oeuvre of his pro- 
gram, which was made up of the Beethoven op. 26, A flat 
sonata, a group of six Chopin numbers, and a_miscel- 
laneous group. 
nre 
During the season the Royal Choral Society will present, 
besides “Elijah,” the work of its first concert, “The Song 
of Hiawatha”; Berlioz’s “The Damnation of Faust”; Han 
del’s “Acis and Galatea,” and “The Messiah.” 
RRR 
An interesting recital was that given by Godfrey 
Nutting, November 4, at Aeolian Hall, the program made 
up mostly of his own compositions, a list of ten songs, 
and seven piano numbers. Mr. Nutting played his own 
piano compositions and accompanied from memory the 
vocalists, Mrs. Mackenzie Fairfax and Hubert Bromilow. 
The charm of Mr. Nutting’s works lies in the simplicity 
of their melodic outline and unaffected sincerity. Es- 
pecially of the songs may this be said. 
RRR 
The prospectus of the ninety-eighth season of the Phil- 
harmonic Society announces the following compositions 
for the seven concerts. The first program, an entire Elgar 
program, for orchestra, containing the “Cockaigne” over- 
ture, “Sea Pictures,” orchestral variations, and “The Wand 
of Youth.” Other British composers will find representa- 
tion as follows: Overture, “The Wreckers,” by Ethel 
Smyth; new dramatic scena, “Shah Jehan,” by Landon 
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Ronald; symphonie poem, “Villon,” by William Wallace; 
Parry's symphony in E minor, No. 4; fantasy overture 
by W. H. Bell; romance from suite for viola and orches- 
tra, by B. J. Dale; orchestral poem, “Paris,” by Delius; 
and Holbrooke’s scherzo, “Queen Mab.” ‘There will be 
but one new work, a first performance of Mancinelli’s 
“Romantic” overture. The conductors will include, besides 
Elgar, Thomas Beacham, Arthur Nikisch, Mancinelli, Lan- 
don Ronald and Bruno Walter. 
nner 
The three important choral societies were heard in their 
first concerts of the season this past week, the Queen’s 
Hall Choral Society, the London Choral Society and the 
Royal Choral Society. The first named was reviewed in 
the October 27 issue of this paper. The London Choral 
Society on November 3 presented Elgar’s “The Dream of 
Gerontius” and a new symphonic poem with choral end- 
ing by Margaret Meredith, an English composer, who has 
had several previous works performed. Much interest 
was felt in this new opus, which was in a way the feature 
of the first concert. It was well received and the com- 
poser was called for, which, by the way, is no criterion, 
for English audiences, out of courtesy and part curiosity, 
always demand that the composer show him or herself 
after they have listened to an interpretation of her or 
his work. So Mrs. Meredith was called for and responded 
most graciously, giving particular acknowledgment to the 
chorus, which had sung the choral finale with much taste 
and excellent intonation, a feat particularly commendable 
as the work lies neither well within vocal technic nor are 
the phrases susceptible of much lyric taste. The long in- 
strumental prelude would suffice in itself as a number of 
much charm, without the addition of the choral ending, 
which is a superfluity signifying nothing, and detracting 
from the really good instrumental structure. The latter, 
in its introspective, misty, half-tone effects, is of the De- 
bussy type, though not in any way of the Debussy char- 
acter in its harmonic mode or manner of scoring, except 
in the continual design of the muted and veiled instru- 
There is melodic 
work, and with a new title and presented as a purely in- 
strumental work, minus the choral part, and separated 
from all association with the words “Sursum Corda,” with 
which latter no intrinsic musical relationship can be traced, 
it would prove an attractive addition to the repertory of 
any orchestra. The soloists for this first concert were 
Euneta Truscott, Phyllis Lett, Thomas Meux and Ger- 
vase Elwes. In the Elgar work Mr. Elwes was again the 
Gerontius, a part he has sung all through England and 
His thorough assimilation of the part lends 
to his interpretation the mark of distinction, and com- 
with his sympathetic voice and temperamental 
warmth, the part receives a most grateful interpretation. 
RneRrer 
“Elijah” was the work of the Royal Choral Society at 
\lbert Hall, November 4. A very splendid, a flexible 
reading, one might say, was given of this great work, 
which has been sung numberless times by this society. 
Sir Frederick Bridge was the conductor and the soloists 
were as follows: Agnes Nicholls, Ada Crossley, Walter 
Hyde and Herbert Brown, with the secondary quartet 
composed of Florence Taylor, Florence Macnaughton, Al- 
bert Watson and Graham Smart. 
Rene 
At the second concert, in the series of the twelve regu- 
lar concerts by the London Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Hans Richter conductor, the Paderewski symphony re- 
ceived its first performance in England. Of this com- 
position, which was exhaustively reviewed by THe Mu- 


mental effects. much charm in the 


the provinces. 


bined 
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SICAL CourIER on the occasion of its American hearing 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra (which was its 
premiére), there is nothing new to state. It was 
well received by the audience, and Mr. Paderewski, who 
was also the soloist of the evening, playing the Beethoven 
“Emperor” concerto, was called for after the first move- 
ment and was greeted with great applause. 
nae 

The Philharmonic Society, one of London’s heirlooms, 
is again in financial difficulties. Said the Daily News of a 
recent October date: 

We all love the Philharmonic Society. We love it because it 
sent Beethoven some money when he was in distress; we love it 
because its audiences are delightful in their naiveté and worship 
star performers; we love it because some of its old directors take 
Sometimes 
result of 


themselves so seriously and do so little of direction. 
we critics dissemble our love, but that is only the 
familiarity. It is our little way. 

It is therefore with distress that I note there was a deficit of 
£47 4s. 7d. on the 1907-1908 season and of £39 178. 1d. on the 
1908-1909 season, making a total of £87 1s. 8d. to be gathered in 
from the guarantors, who will thus have to pay a very small price 
for the advertisement of their generosity in the program books of 


the concerts. 
From the above deficit, aggregating in American money 
about four hundred dollars, it may be seen that there is 
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something wrong with the administration of the society's 
concert-giving board. The analysis of expenditure, as 
furnished by the same paper, is very interesting. An 
annual series of seven concerts, given at a cost of ap- 
proximately $10,000, averaging $1,600 per concert, is ex- 
plained as follows by the Daily News: 

Now, I defy anyone to give an orchestral concert in London with 
soloists for £380 odd, and the Philharmonic Society is only able 
to do things so cheaply because many artists, and some conductors, 
are naturally willing to take small fees, or none at all, in return 
for the honor of being invited to take part in one of the concerts 
of this ancient society. I have no doubt the list of fees paid to 
artists would make surprising reading. Of this £380 the orchestra 
took £177 per concert, and the conductors and soloists £47 per 
concert, so that an average of £224 only was spent in actual music- 
making. 

Think of an American choral society of any standing 
in the musical world giving a concert and allowing but 
some $200 odd for conductor and soloists—note the plural 
—soloists. Either America is overcharged, or England 
is underpaid, in the realm of its artists, and musicians 


generally. However, the American public pays admission 
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prices to hear,-whicth makes-it quite another question 
when expenditure is considered. It seems quite probable 
that the English public would also pay if the giving of the 
concerts was along the lines of a modern musical régime 
Again the Daily News: 

It is a poor policy that engages second-rate artists because they 
are willing to perform for the bare honor. I hasten to add that 
some of the finest artists have done this for the Philharmonic So 
ciety, but at the same time many have appeared at these concerts 
The policy of the 
future should be one of judicious enterprise, and only the very 
greatest conductors, and those not too often heard in 
should be engaged. 


who were not worth their place on the program. 
London, 


The actual money in the house has been ridiculously small. At 
the sixth concert of last season there was only £66 15s. That 
was the lowest sum taken at the doors. The highest was £158 19a, 
at the sixth concert, which Nikisch conducted. This fact must 
give us pause. Evidently great conductors and great singers (Miss 


Gerhardt sang at this sixth concert) are worth the fee they charge. 

Think of the Chicago Apollo Musical Club, or the Men- 
delssohn Male Chorus, taking in at the door but some 
three hundred dollars odd! What would conductor Wild 
think of his efforts, or Secretary Carl Kinsey? There 
would be an immediate consultation and readjustment in 
the executive board. The following ways and means of 
the London Philharmonic may be of interest also: 

It is interesting to analyze the income of the society. The public 
paid £686 at the doors and £706 gs. 6d. in subscriptions for the 
seven concerts of last season; the advertisements in the program 
books brought in £152 4s., and these three sums, amounting to 
£1,544 138. 6d., practically exhaust the support given by the out- 
side public to the society. The subscription of members, asso 

Now, here, I think, 
The public has to pay 


ciates and students amounted to £404 odd. 
we have one of the reasons of the deficit 
three guineas for the seven concerts, but the members, associates 


The differ- 
There should be a difference, for it is not 


and students obtain the same privileges for one guinea. 
ence 18 too great 
easy to become a member or associate of the Philharmonic Society, 
and in itself it is something of an honor. 
and associates are professional musicians. 


Also, all these members 
But if their subscriptions 
were increased to two guineas no harm would be done, and the 
society would have a substantial addition to its income. Leaving 
students out of count, I find that members and associates sub 
£302 8s. If this were 
flourishing condition and 
concerts and 


scribed doubled the society would 


be in a would be able to spend 


money on its make them more attractive to 


the public. There is a guarantee fund, of course, but it is a 
clumsy way of collecting a deficit. I really do not see why mem 
bers and associates should expect to pay only three shillings for 
each concert when it is obvious that if they paid only two-thirds of 
the market value of their seats the society would be on a firm 
financial basis. The directors could easily make exception in a 
few cases of old members and associates, to whom an extra guinea 
a year would be a consideration. It seems to me that this is the 
easiest way of making accounts show a slight surplus, for the whole 
administration of the society 1s a marvel of cheapness, and there 
is no real room for cutting down expenses except, perhaps, in the 
directions I have indicated. 

The next comment must be somewhat shattering to the 
Londoner’s love of the traditional and his unquestioning 
respect for the past: 

The day has long gone by when the Philharmonic Orchestra is 
sufhcient attraction in itself. That there is anything special about 
it is a curios myth, which will survive until the last violin string 
has snapped in this unsatisfactory world, but every musician in 
London knows that the Philharmonic Band is practically the Lon 
don Symphony Orchestra, with a few additions of members of other 
orchestras and instrumentalists who play in the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra for the sake of advertisement. * No, these concerts have to 
be made more attractive to the public, and nothing should be allowed 
to stand in the way of lifting them to their old position in the 
musical world. The Philharmonic Society is the one musical organi 
zation which is not run on commercial lines, and if some drastic 
reform be made in its administration the young blood on the board 
of directors will soon raise it to the power it should be in the 
world of British musical art. 

Luckily, the board of directors includes a sufficient number of 
young, energetic, public-spirited musicians who are working tooth 
and nail to keep the society abreast of the times. 


RRR 
A recital unique and away from the ordinary was that 
by Goldney Chitty and Edith Vance, both cellists, No 
vember 5. The program contained cello duets by Popper 
and Romberg and each young artist appeared as soloist 
heir 
ensemble playing is yet very immature, but as solo artists 
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also. In the latter work they individually excelled. 


























d interestin The assisting: artist was 

1 young singer of great promise. Her 

Abscheulicher! Wo eilst du hir,” 

Fidelio”; an aria from Massenet’s 

lagdeleine C'est ici meme”; an aria seldom 

beautifully given by Mi McCaughey Iwo 

bers and one English song made up Miss 

program, all of which bore the impress of 
wht and musical feeling 
nRnre 

talented pianist llonka von Pathi, a 


who made her first appearance before a 


t N mber 4 at Bechstein Hall Her 
vas made up of the Bach organ fantaisie ano 
Beethoven opus 110, A flat sonata; fantaisie, 
Schumann; a Chopin group of two preludes, D 
ind B minor, and the G flat etude; passacaglia 
‘Poissons d'or,” Debussy, and Liszt's taran- 
y minor [his young artist, said to be but sixteen 
has a remarkable technic, a firm, authorita- 
of presenting her numbers, much musical feel 
f personality withal. Miss von Pathiy 

the management of Daniel Mayer 

©. RR 
frio subscription concerts, which began 
November 20, and will continue during the sea- 
he first Tuesday of every month, are as much 
i soca feature i musical The [rio is com- 
f Ami Goodwin, solo pianist; Sigor Simonetti, 
lin, and W. E. Whitehouse, solo cellist Some 
resting programs are always offered; at the first 
the Brahms C major and the Arensky D minor 
tri umbet 
RRR 

nteresting recital was given by Lucy Polgreen at 
Hall November 5. A rather lengthy program 
numbers was interpreted with all the thought 


Her tech 
interpretation of the 


iscientious and painstaking musician. 


and reliable, and her 


fantasia and Haydn andante con variazione 
very artistic and musicianly 
EVELYN KAESMAN. 
brok both his legs as a result of the ac 
the e of the Vienna Royal Opera not long 


uffered severe internal imjuries 
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Horatio Connell in Edinburgh. 

. Horatio Connell, the baritone, who arrives in America 
early in December, finds himself in the enviable position 
of refusing scores of engagements in England on account 
of his American tour. In the two weeks preceding his 
sailing he will sing no less than nine engagements, the 
last of which falls on the very night before he sails. Re- 
ports from England of his recent successes continue to 
arrive in every mail. Recently he sang at Herr Denhof’s 
chamber concert in Edinburgh, where he sang with such 
success last year, and again scored another success, and 
two days later he sang with Marie Brema at a composers’ 
recital in Manchester, where he was obliged to repeat four 
of his numbers. 

At a recent concert in Edinburgh the papers spoke of 
this delightful singer as follows: 


No less delightful was the singing of Horatio Connell, a basso 
with a finely-trained voice of beautifully mellow quality and ex- 
tensive range, who has already been heard in Edinburgh. He gave 
a most artistic rendering of a group of Schubert songs, including 
“Der Wanderer” and “Wohin,” and later still more impressed his 
hearers by his dramatic delivery of two of Loewe’s songs, “Der 
Wirthin Téchterlein” and “Erlkénig.”—Edinburgh Scotsman, Octo- 
ber 20, 1909. 


In German songs Mr. Connell displayed vocal gifts of a high 
order, and a very evident culture, and he bids fair to rank among 
the select few in the interpretation of the art of song.—Edinburgh 
Dispatch, October 20, 1909 

In the group of Schubert songs Horatio Connell proved himself 
not only the possessor of a beautiful, powerful and expressive voice, 
but an accomplished artist.—Edinburgh News, October 20, 1909. 

The vocalist of the evening was Horatio Connell, whose appear- 
ance here last season produced such a very favorable impression. 
He was heard to especial advantage in a Schubert group, in which 
he gave evidence of keen, dramatic sensibility and a fine method 
united to natural gifts of an order above the average.—Journal, 


October 22, 1909 





TecKtonius, a Tone Colorist. 

In these days, when the public seems to want nothing 
but musical sensations, it is interesting to chronicle the 
a pianist who has won approval through his 
ability to make up novel programs, in addition to his musi- 
cal gifts. When the Tecktonius is an- 
nounced, his admirers know that they will be treated to 
music that has not been played or pounded to death. Mr. 
focktonius played at the song recital which Evelyn Phil- 
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lips gave at Mendelssohn Hall, Tuesday night of last week. 
Miss Phillips is a soprano, but she is far from being ready 
for a career. She is very young and will need to pursue 
her studies hard for some time to come before she can be 
proclaimed an artist. Undoubtedly, Mr. Tecktonius was 
the star of the evening, for he is a player with a beautiful 
tone and considerable technical skill. Above all, the seri- 
ous musicians in the hall were attracted by the music 
Tecktonius played. In the first group he played a prelude 
by MacDowell, a dainty “Solfegietto” by Philipp Emman- 
uel Bach, Saint-Saéns’ transcription of the familiar gavotte 
from one of the suites by Johann Sebastian Bach, a rhap- 
sody by Brahms and an impromptu by Chopin. All of 
these were interpreted without a trace of affectation, and 
always with the beautiful tone which is one of Tecktonius’ 
principal charms as a pianist. 

The second group Mr. Tecktonius opened with the Schu- 
mann “Nachtsttick” in F major, and here again the pian- 
ist revealed his rich tone coloring. The Paderewski min- 
uet “Antique,” a novelty by Cyril Scott, ‘“Lotusland,” also 
entitled an “Egyptian Romance,” and the Gottschalk 
“tremolo” etude completed his offerings. Mr. Tecktonius 
was repeatedly recalled, but he took his honors modestly, 
declining to add encores. 





Zimbalist Touring Germany. 

Efrem Zimbalist, the youthful Russian violinist who has 
lately come into such prominence, is at present making a 
very successful tour of the principal cities of Germany, 
under the management of the Concert Direction Norhent 
Salter, of Berlin. Zimbalist has been engaged for the 
New Year’s Gewandhaus concert under Nikisch at Leip- 
sic. For many years Joachim was the annual soloist of 
these famous New Year’s concerts. 





Liza Lehmann Sails December 18. 

Liza Lehmann, the composer, will sail from England 
for America on the steamer Lusitania, December 18. 
Madame Lehmann will be accompanied by her husband, 
Herbert Bedford, the artist. Her tour of this country 
is to be under the management of R. E. Johnston. A 
quartet of singers with Madame Lehmann at the piano 
is to be heard in many cities. The programs will in- 
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HOME PRAISE FOR THE HEERMANN-ADLER-STURM 
TRIO. 

After the report by the Cincinnati correspondent of THE 
MusicaL Courter on the first concert in Cincinnati by 
Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio, it will be interesting to 
read what the music critics of the Cincinnati daily papers 
think about the Trio, which is a Cincinnati organization. 
The following reviews are from the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Commercial Tribune, Times-Star, and Volksblatt : 

The first concert of the newly organized Heermann-Adler-Sturm 
Trio took place in Memorial Hall last night before an audience 
which was musically and socially representative. The concert had 
additional importance in that it ‘introduced to Cincinnati Hugo 
Heermann, who is to be the concertmeister of our Symphony Or- 
In addition to playing the violin part in the trio he also 
The Bach prelude gave an 


chestra. 
was heard in a group of solo numbers. 
indication of the man’s fine musicianship and nobility of style. 
But, after all, the chief interest of the evening centered in the 
work of the Trio. The organization is the most serious and best 
equipped of any for chamber music this city has ever possessed. 
Clarence Adler, a splendidly qualified pianist, is a tower of strength 
at the piano, and possesses the rare gift of making the instrument 
blend with the strings 
best is only artistic when the colors are made harmonious. This 


The combination of piano and strings at 


the new Trio succeeded in doing last night, and with the subsequent 
concerts the ensemble will approach the fine stage of growing in- 
timacy among the players. Julius Sturm, as the cellist, has never 
played better than at present. All in all, the Trio is a notable 
acquisition to the musical activities of the community. 

The D minor trio of Mendelssohn, which opened the program, 


was nicely done, and the scherzo, taken at a very rapid tempo, was 


scintillating in its brilliance. But in the great Tschaikowsky trio 
the mettle of the players was severely tested. It was superbly 
done. ‘The composition is one of noble proportions and was nobly 


rendered last night. Its stupendous difficulties were readily over- 
come, and throughout there was a warmth and unity of purpose 
which brought out the manifold beauties of the work.—Cincinnati 


Enquirer, November 7, 1909. 


A brilliant event of last night was the first performance of the 
Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio at Memorial Hall. The success of 
the performance, which was indisputable, was notable not only from 
a local point of view, but because the organization proposes to 
extend its activities of interest, and, in time, as the Trio continues 
in its development, to more remote cities, thus not only winning 
laurels for itself, but adding to the prestige of Cincinnati. 

The audience was not the usual concert audience which comes 
together in an amiable mood for an hour’s enjoyment, but was 
made up rather of specialists. Consequently the very warm and 
generous applause which greeted the performers may be construed 
as a recognition of very certain attainments on their part. 

Interest naturally centered in the pianist, Clarence Adler. Mr. 
Adler received the solid foundation of his musical education in 
Cincinnati, and, while several years abroad added a maturity and 
polish to his playing, he is looked upon as distinctly a Cincinnati 
product. Last night the qualities which distinguish his playing, 
poetic feeling combined with strength and clean, crisp phrasing, 
were continuously in evidence 


Mr. Heermann, the violinist, in the three solo numbers which 
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he played, was most cordially welcomed. They were the E major 
adagio, Mozart; the minuetto in G major, Beethoven, and the 
preludio, E major, by Bach. The qualities which Mr. Heermann 
displayed, a virility and scholarly exactitude, are evidently ones 
which will make him pre-eminently successful in his capacity as 
concertmeister of the new Symphony Orchestra. 

Julius Sturm ably sustained the work of the cello. In con- 
nection with Mr. Adler’s playing the excellence of the piano, a 
Weber, must not be overlooked The instrument was an excep- 
tionally beautiful one, with a lovely singing quality of tone, and 
with a capacity for effective dynamic climaxes which the pianist 
displayed to fine advantage.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


The new Trio for the playing of chamber music, the Heermann- 
Adler-Sturm, made its bow to a local audience on last Saturday 
evening. 

Clarence Adler, pianist, and Julius Sturm, cellist, are well and 
favorably known to this public as excellent players who are always 
worth hearing. Their determination to join with Mr. Heermann, the 
new concertmeister of the orchestra, was also applauded 

The character of each man’s playing is well known and under 
stood and that they shall prove a valuable adjunct to a musical 
community is not to be denied The interpretation was exceedingly 
fine and scholarly for each of the trios, both the Mendelssohn and 
the Tschaikowsky, 
Times-Star. 


always beautiful and appealing.—Cincinnati 


Yesterday, under memorably propitious auspices, the newly of 
ganized “Artist Trio,” consisting of Hugo Heermann, the concert 
meister of the new Symphony Orchestra; the pianist, Clarence 
Adier, and Julius Sturm, the cellist, gave the first concert of the 
subscription series. The audience, which was representative of the 
elite of Cincinnati’s concertgoers, was large, and in its acknowl 
edgment of the Trio’s unusual artistic offerings was unstinted 

For a two-fold reason the concert aroused an especial interest 
in musical circles. In the first place it was the maiden appearance 
of this “Artist Trio” and then it afforded Cincinnatians the oppor 
tunity of hearing the concertmeister of the new Symphony Or 
chestra, Hugo Heermann, who as a virtuoso is as widely known 
this side of the Atlantic as he is brilliantly reputed abroad. That 
this fame is well founded the artist, who was the soloist of yes- 
terday‘s concert, made manifest through his finished playing 

The two ensemble numbers of the evening found an enthusiastic 
reception and well-earned applause, for the ensemble throughout 
was perfect. The well-known gigantic A minor trio of Tschai 
kowsky could not have had a more ideal and noble interpretation 
Mendelssohn’s D minor trio was very impressive The Heermann 
Adler-Sturm Trio is decidedly an 
Cincinnati is to be congratulated, and without doubt the prospective 


“artist organization” for which 


trio evenings will have to please a still more numerous assembly 
than it did on its first concert.—(Translation) Cincinnati Volks 


blatt. 





Fun on the Stage. 


{From Boston Transcript.] 


A biography of Melba has just been issued in London. 
Among many interesting things, it contains this amus- 
ing anecdote: 

Melba, then much younger than now and quite less ex 
perienced, was singing with Plangon in “The Huguenots.” 
In the scene where the queen sits on the throne and en- 
gages in conversation with the ladies of the court, the 


topic brought up on one occasion proved so engrossing 


that Melba forgot her cne, and even the ever-ready MII 


GERVILLE- 
REACHE 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Manhattan Opera House 
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supply it. In this predica- 


substituted for the 


Bavermeister was unable t 


ment the Australian prima donna 
Meyerbeer passaye some impromptu phrases of her own, 
nding with a brilliant cadenza. M. Plancon, as St. Bris, 
was due to continue after the original phrases, “Madame, 
I will go and bring my daughter,” but, noticing Melba’s 


lapse, he sang instead, “Madame, I will go and tell Meyer 


beer,” whereat Mancinelli, who had, of course, noticed 
Melba’s addition to the music, had to bury his face in 
the score tn order to hide his amusement at Plancon’s 


sa lly. 





David S. Davis’ New York Debut. 
David S. Davis, a new basso just arrived in New York 
York debut at Men 
delssohn Hall, Friday afternoon, December 3. Mr. Davis 


from Europe, will make his New 


has given song recitals in Berlin, Paris, and in some of 
the principal cities of Italy, including Florence. The fol 
lowing wiil be the program at his first appearance in New 


York: 


Recitativo ed aria nel Rinald wiles ...Handel 
© Cessate di piagarmi \. Scarlatti 
L’ Addio Mozart 
In questa Tomba ; Beethoven 
Trockene Blumen Schubert 


Am Meer 


Fruhlingsglaube 


Schubert 
Schubert 


Liebesbotschaft Schubert 


Erlkonig : Schubert 
\bendlied Hugo Kaun 
\us Meinen Grosse Schmerze Franz 
Wie bist du meine Kénigit Brahms 
Feldeinsamkeit Brahms 
Standchen Brahms 
Die beiden Grenadier: Schumann 
Remance de L’Etoile du Nord Meyerbeer 
Souvenir : . .Lale 
Plaisir d’amour Martini 
le Souviens-tu Godard 
La Melodie des Baisers Massenet 


Violet Elliott's Debut with Buffale Orpheus. 
Violet Elliott, a talented contralto, made her American 
de“ut with the Buffalo Orpheus, in Buffalo, Sunday even 
ing, November 14. The following opinions are culled from 


the Buffalo papers: 





Violet Elliott, contralto, is t poss ! f a rarely beautiful! 
voice, noble in quality, in compass and in power It is well handled, 
too, being almost perfect! smoot and niform throughout the 
range of nearly two octaves which she displayed last night In a 
scene from Max Bruch’s “Achilleus nd in a group of songs 
Miss Elliott d not alone nobility f vice, but a tempera 
mental warmth which lent interest t ull her work Miss Elliott 
has such glorious gifts that ¢ is t m igement te pur- 
sue the career upon which s as ente | tuffalo Express, No 
vember 1¢ 1909 

rh x t f the ening was \ t Elliott, 4 famous Aus 
trahan contralto, w se itath is “ fully sustained 
by her work last evening Cuf first of th an attractive 
stage presence er voice a noble re n ympathetic in 
timbre, and extensive inge, while a b lance f dramatic te: 

ament and musiciar intelligence make her a ightful cal 
ist Buttalo Court 

Violet Eliott delighted tl lience with he wely voice uf 
falo ¢ rmmercial 
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“Her Performance of the arrangement of Bach’s 
Organ Concerto reminded one of Carreno, so 
virile, so strong and so decisive was it.”*— (London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Seldom indeed do we find a pianist in whom are 
combined so many qualities that make for GREATNESS.”’ 


—(London Daily Telegraph) 





‘Her playing is refined, and she is plainly a musician 
of rare accomplishment. —(London Daily Graphic. 
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BELLA ALTEN BACK AT THE METROPOLITAN. 

Alten is back at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The prima donna is here on a six months’ leave of absence 
from the Opera House in Hamburg, Germany. Madame 
seagens under the late Heinrich Conried from 
recalled with delight by those who were 
Here is an artist who combines beau- 


Alten’s three 
1904 to 1907 are 


harmed by her art 


tiful singing with intelligent acting. She has the real sense 
of humor, too, a sense so frequently lacking in women both 
on and off the stage. But, because of her ability to do 


lig 


high 


t and comedy parts, there is no reason to con- 
limited to this style of 


1 


clude that her gifts are 
work. From the fact that she sang several sum- 
mers at the Wagnerian festivals in Bayreuth, fill- 


g principal roles with convincing power, one 


ion that she is a remarkable artist, 


‘Z e umpress 
ersat and accomplished to the highest degree. 
\ list of the parts in which Madame Alten has 
her triumphs in Germany once more calls 
ttent to the demands made upon singers in 


It was Madame Alten who created 
when Puccini’s Jap 


first time in 


intry. 
le of Madam Butterfly 
e€ opera was presented for the 


irg. There she had such a triumph that 
emands to hear her in the role were not sat- 

til she had had twenty appearances. 

re is a decal list of the roles Madame Alten 
sung during the past few years: Marguerite 
Faust,” Mignon, Nedda, Zerlina, Eva in “Die 
Meistersinger,” Antonia in “Les Contes d’Hoff- 
nn,” Micaela in “Carmen,” the Page in “The 


guenots,” Louise in Charpentier’s opera of that 

ie, Eurydice in “Orpheus,” Gretel in “Haensel 
nd Gretel,” Musetta in “La Boheme,” Alice in 
Falstaff’ and Susanna in “The Marriage of 
i { 

adame Alten’s successes are not restricted to 
his country and Germany. She has made some 
f her notable triumphs in England. At Covent 
Garden, London, she has appeared before the 


audiences, before 


the 


most brilliant King Edward a.:d 


all members of royal family. Bcsides her 


Madame Alten has sung in con- 


in pe i 
ind here again her well schooled art and 
etism made an instant appeal to the most 
ting music lovers and musicians She has 
n concert under the batons of Dr. Muck, 
Kelix Weingartner, Max Fiedler and Richard 
Strauss. In addition to operatic arias, Madame 


Alt s repertory includes the best song literature. 
She is a good lieder singer, because she has im- 
ination, magnetism and depth of feeling. Such 
artist is prepared for almost anything the di- 
ctors may wish her to undertake. A versatile 
nger with a beautiful voice need not hesitate 
when called upon at the last moment to sing 
W it becomes necessary to change the opera 
ivert ised 
Madame Alten began her operatic career ten years ago. 
She was a pupil of Madame Orgeni; when the young 
singer made her debut the German critics marvelled at the 
range of her voice. Because of its great compass and its 
ch quaiity she can sing dramatic as well as lyric roles 
varied repertory would test the ability of any artist. 
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and Madame Alten, still young, is wh no means hand 
with learning new roles. 





Choir Positions Filled by Anderson. 

Walter R. Anderson has been successful in closing sev- 
eral important church choir positions this fall, among them 
being the following: 

Clarence Dickinson, organist and director, Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York; Edward Barrow, tenor, 
All Souls Universalist Church, New York; Rose Bryant, 





BELLA ALTEN, 


As “Madame Butterfly.” 


contralto, Temple Beth-El, New York; Marie Stillwell 
Hager, contralto, Calvary M. E. Church; Dr. E. Mar- 
shall, basso, Calvary M. E. Church; R. W. Billin, basso, 


First M. E. Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Siegfried Wagner’s new “Banadietrich,” is to 


have its premiére at Christmas in Carlsruhe. 


opera, 








Carreno as a Conductor. 

Carrefio, the celebrated pianist, now making a tour in 
this country, has had a life full of such experiences as 
rarely fall to the lot of woman, and she has enjoyed dur- 
ing her artistic career as much variety of work as can be 
imagined. .At one time it fell to her to direct a series 
of performances of grand opera, for which she had no 
previous experience. 

Carrefio was born in Venezuela and the people there 
are exceedingly proud of her, as well they may be. Hav- 
ing, at the request of the nation, composed the 
National Anthem, Carrefio was invited to Venez- 
uela to attend the Bolivar celebration as guest of 
the state. She was met at the boundary with 
bands and military processions and on arriving 
was given the freedom of the city enclosed in a 
gold box, presented by the Mayor with appro- 





priate ceremonies. Of course there were Car- 
reno concerts, which were p'‘ayed to packed 
houses, and the intervals between these were di- 
versified by social functions of a distinguished 
nature. 

Unfortunately, just at the beginning of the 


opera season the blithesome Venezuelans decided 
to inaugurate one of their periodical revolutions. 
Barrels of gunpowder designed to blow up the 
President of the republic were found under the 
house, and this unkind intention created 
reactions in the There not an- 
other conductor within several thousand miles, 
yet as conductors seem less important than so- 
pranos, the poor man was packed off in a hurry. 
As usual the solution remained with Carreno, 
when one of the violinists proposed to her to 
conduct the orchestra. It was a desperate case 
and Carre:o consented. She conducted the or 
chestra for three weeks, apparently with entire 
success. She the musicians extremely 
obliging, ready to do everything she asked of 
them. Carrefio claims that her method of 
ducting was founded on urbanity. She always 
spoke politely and gently to the orchestra, but 
made them go over the difficult passages untii 
the desired effect was obtained. But the process 
of wieldirg the baton she found exhausting. Car- 
reelo has an artistic temperament of her own 
and it is not to be supposed that she was a mere 
figurehead. On the contrary, her direction was 
so emphatic that each evening after the perform- 
ance she was obliged to have her arm massaged 
before she could sleep, and was for a time afraid 
that paralysis might set in. Carrefio relates this 
experience with great glee and counts it 
among her most interesting experiences. 


opera 


company. was 


found 


con- 


as 





Calvary Choir in Oratorio. 


To illustrate the four oratorio sermons which 
the Rev. Dr. MacArthur is preaching at Calvary Baptist 
on Church, West Fifty-seventh street, between Sixth and 
Seventh avenues, the choir, under the direction of Edward 
Morris Bowman, is to be heard under conditions that will 
be certain to interest music lovers as well as the regular 
members of the church. The series was opened last Sun- 
day evening, Dr, MacArthur's subject being “The Drama 
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of Elijah.” The unabridged version of Mendelssohn’s ora- 
torio, which musically portrays the life of the great 
prophet, is to be sung by the soloists and choristers. Myrta 
l‘rench-Kursteiner is the soprano, Bessie Bowman-Estey 
the contralto, Theodore Martin the tenor and Judson 
Bushnell the basso. The chorus numbers over one hun- 
dred voices, 





Craig Campbell in “The Love Cure.” 

Craig Campbell, solo tenor for half a dozen years of the 
“Little Church Around the Corner,” studied repertory 
with Zilpha Barnes Wood, the teacher also of Leona Wat- 
son, prima donna of “The Climax,” and who studied 
eight years with Mrs. Wood, Through Mrs. Wood 
he became a member of the Savage forces, when a sudden 
opportunity came for him in “The Love Cure”; in two 
days, under Mrs. Wood, he learned the part, and whether 
he has since made good or not may be seen by the ap- 
pended press excerpts. Isidore Luckstone and Mrs, Preyer 
(French songs) were his previous teachers, to whom 
Campbell properly gives credit, but Mrs. Wood it was who 
started him with Savage. 
her has written on it: 


A photograph just received by 


: : Boston, November, 1909 
To Mrs. Zilpha Barnes Wood, 


Thanking her for all she has done for me 
Craic CAMPBELL, in “The 


’ 


Love Cure.’ 


The press notices follow: 

Before the curtain had been up ten minutes a young tenor, Craig 
Campbell, stepped into instantaneous success; it is years since New 
York has heard a fresher or more lovely voice.—Evening Sun. 


Craig Campbell proved to be.a “find” indeed, vocally an aero- 
plane.—Morning Telegraph. 

Alfred Blake was superbly acted by Craig Campbell, who has a 
tenor voice of unusual range and volume.—New York Commercial 








\ positive success is to be credited- to Craig Campbell, who 
aypeared on short notice. He has a rich, pleasant voice, sings 
Vith good method.—New York Times 
Craig Campbell carried’ off the singing honors with a tenor voice 


that was. above suspicion. It was the glad surprise of the evening 


Evening World. 





Sang well and acted creditably—Evening Telegram. 





Mr. Savage is an astute manager and he has reasoned that: few 
metropolitan favorities could sing better than. did Mr 


\merican. 


Campbell 


Mr. Campbell’s singing is true and sympathetic Evening Mail 





Craig Campbell is a tenor with an especially high range and pleas- 
ng quality of voice.—Boston Post. 





The young lover is well interpreted by Craig Campbell, who not 
only acts well, but uses with stunning effect an uncommonly fine 
tenor voice.-—Boston Herald. 





Craig Campbell “‘tenored” his way through 
complete 





he evening to the 


satisfaction of everybody; as Alfred Blake he fairly 


bristled with romance.—Boston Traveller. 


Mr. Campbell made a splendid success last night; only the fact 
that his name does not end with a vowel prevented his hearers from 
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realizing how great he is. The climax of Act I would do any 
young tenor, who wishes to learn how to sing high notes, good 
to hear.—Christian Science Monitor. 








Craig Campbell sang the part of the enamored youth in manly 


strain.—Boston Transcript 





Mr. C displayed a tenor voice of excellent quality, gen- 
erally true and of considerable power.—Boston Globe. 

Craig Campbell combined clever acting with a tenor voice of 
remarkablbe merit His singing is away up in the straight opera 


class.—Boston 


Journal 
Unspoiled as he is, THe Musica Courter looks forward 


to seeing Mr. Campbell in grand opera one of these days, 














CRAIG CAMPBELL, 


As Alfred Blake in “The Love Cure.” 


as hinted in the closing sentence of the last press notice 
above quoted. Six weeks ago his high and ringing voice 
received special mention in the “Variations” department of 
this paper, similar hopes being expressed, and with study 
and experience on his part this is an altogether reasonabl 


expectation. 


Townsend H. Fellows’ Activities. 


Townsend H. Fellows announces that he will open an- 
other department in connection with his work of concert 
direction—that of equipping young for operatic 
work. His church choir department is showing wonderful 
results for this time of the season and is growing con 
stantly. 

Mr. Fellows is closely in touch with various operaty 
managers and directors, and has been prevailed 
upon to start a class for the preparation of singers for 


singers 


finally 
those managers requiring people with good veices anc 
some experience in stage work. This class will be con 
ducted upon original lines, giving students practical work 
in singing, stage deportment, etc. ard will be under the 
personal direction of Arthur W. Bissell, one of the most 
competent and efficient directors and conductors in this 
line of work in the country, 

who desire to show 


Appli- 


Amateurs possessing good voices, 
what they can do, will be given every opportunity. 
cations are coming in daily for singers desiring to enter 
this class, and as the number is to be limited, Mr. Fellows 
expects to have it filled in a short time. 
have been 
Hood” during the 


he most tuneful of the light operas and will give the class 


\rrangements made for the production ot 


“Robin coming winter. This is one of 


a chance to become familiar with different lines of.stage 


work. The performance will be produced in the most 
complete manner pos 


tuming, etc., will be 


ible, and all details of s« enery, co 
carried out to the letter 
and al! desiring 


Active rehearsals wil] begin immediately 


arrangements by calling at 


West 


to join this class should make 


once at Mr. Fellows’ office, 1 [hirty-fourth street 


Mero. Recital in Ann Arbor. 





Anne Arpor, Mich Noveml 8 yoo 

The second concert offered in the Cl il Union course 
was a piano recital by Yolanda Méré, and the large repre 
sentative audience of the university town voiced delighted 
appreciation of the work of the talented Hungarian. Miss 
Méro had ,a long ride previous to playing her program 
coming from Boston here. but she played s though s'v 
never knew the meaning of fatigue The following num 
bers were given 
Organ ncert D mir Bach-Stradal 
( i I 1 M s 
Seine « C Schub 
Noe ( Cl 
Sche C s Chopis 
folle G llschaft D ur 
Jardin sous la t . Debussy 
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Valse Interme (first t America) Audor Merkle 
Liebestraur Liszt 
R sodi N I t 

FLoRA Morton 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's last operatic work, “The Fable of 

the Golden Cock,” is to be heard in several German citie 


this wirter 
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Leirsic, November 3, 1909. 


Che fifth Gewandhaus program under the usual direc 


tion of Arthur Nikisch was of substantial and agreeable 
material There were the Weber “Oberon” overture; the 
concerto, played by Willy Burmester ; 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream”; 
Dussek minuet, Me- 
otte, Cramer waltz, Handel staccato prelude and 


pohr seventh violin 
Mendelssohn's overture to 


violin pieces Handel sarabande, 


lilandre gavotte, edited and played by Burmester ; the 
Brahms fourth symphony The violin solo pieces were 
mpanied by Emeric Stefaniani. Nikisch’s conducting 
Brahms symphonies is celebrated among all musicians 

\ definite characteristic of these readings is found in that 
he assumes resposeful tempos in all of the main materials, 
thus giving everything a chance to sound Whatever 
qualities of feeling he imparts cannot be described nor 


conjectured The wealth of his Brahms playing is only 


1 actual hearing under his extraordinary 


divined upé 
leading. Burmester was warmly recognized for his play- 


ing of the Spohr and the six old classics. Spohr lies 


pecially to his nature. In the solo pieces, he has gauged 
them to the unique staccato bow technic for which he has 
been especially known for years He repeated some of 
them in response to applause ’ 
RR . 
he second Philharmonic concert of the Winderstein 
Orchestra showed the organization for the first time un- 
der the direction of Richard Hagel, conductor at the Leip 
sic City Opera. There were the Brahms first symphony; 
symphonic poem, “Hero and Leander,” by Paul Ertel, 
ritic of the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger; the Tschaikowsky 
B flat minor piano concerto, played by Telemaque Lam 
brino, of Leipsic, late of Moscow Conservatory faculty; 
the Beethoven “No. 3 Leonora” overture Hagel has 


ng known as a gifted man on account of his con 


ducting of the Wagner operas, besides the moderns like 


Richard Strauss’ “Salome,” d’Albert'’s “Tiefland,” Char- 
pentier's “Louise,” and others. The whole concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under him went off as if mag- 
netized by a new battery Chere was no lifeless nor rag 
ged playing anywhere. In trying to keep his men warmed 
the right temperature, the conductor's reading of the 
Brahms symphony was less reposeful than could have been 
ished, nevertheless, the symphony remained a plain mes- 
we and beautiful composition under this playing. Lam 
rm made a typical runaway of the concerto, and here 
the orchestra played magnificently in Hagel’s extraor 
dinary following of the soloist After taking the first 


t at breakreck tempo and the second in finest 
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conce pianist es many years has performed 
in the principal European cities, and developed 
many concert pianists of note. 
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delicacy, Lambrino went at the piano in the last move- 
ment as if he intended to kill it. The performance was 
one of tremendous vitality in a tempo almost twice that 
The Ertel composition of this program 
It was com- 


usually assumed. 
is the sixth symphonic poem by that writer. 
posed at the request of Carl Panzner, former conductor 
of the Leipsic Opera, but now of Bremen, and casual con- 
ductor in Berlin. By way of classification, one would 
ascribe the work relation to Strauss, especially in melodic 
phrase and its intense lyricism played on the very highest 
strings. The work contains as a “program” episode a 
storm which is the livest and most businesslike that has 
ever been heard hereabouts. It represents more rumpus 
than the big Reger orchestral fugue, op. 100, and that is 
about the noisiest show that has been put on within the 
memory of the oldest Leipsic inhabitant. The audience 
was enthused during the entire evening and the orchestra 
men were themselves surprised to hear how well they 
could play under the right coaxing. 
nere 

The Leipsic Mannerchor and the Leipsic Singakademie 

combined their four hundred mixed voices in an entire 





NEW PORTRAIT OF SERGEI KUSSEWITZKY, 


program by Brahms. They were conducted by Gustave 
Wohlgemuth, who was present at the Mannerchor festival 
in New York last June. The concert was in two parts, 
the first with orchestra (military) and the second un- 
accompanied. Margarete’ Ober, contralto of the Berlin 
Royal Opera, was soloist. There were with orchestra the 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 


mixed chorus “Schicksalslied”’; the contralto songs 
“Feldeinsamkeit,” “Liebestreu,” “O liebliche Wangen”; the 
“Ave Maria” for female chorus and the rhapsodie for con- 
tralto and male chorus. The second part had mixed 
choruses “All meine Herzgedanken,” “In stiller Nacht”; 
contralto lieder “Mondnacht,” “Von ewiger Liebe,” “Wehe, 
so willst du mich wieder, hemmende Fessel, umfangen” ; 
female choruses “Der Brautigam,” “Barcarole”’; male 
“Freiwillige her,” “Marschieren,’ “Weigenlied” ; 
mixed choruses “Spazieren wollt ich reiten,” “Ich fahre 
dahin.” The Albert Halle was twice sold almost to its 
3,000 , capacity, that is, for the public rehearsal and the 
regular concert. The club authorities thought there was 
enough interest in the program to draw a third full house 
reduced to people’s prices, but that was not ventured. It 
was feared the proceeding would spoil future business at 
the higher prices usually received. Wohlgemuth secured 
enjoyable singing at these hearings and the audience was 
especially delighted with Fraulein Ober’s beautiful sing- 
ing of all her assignments. 
Rnaur 

Pianist Ernst Miinch, of Dresden, combined with his 
instructor, Prof. Eduard Reuss, of the Dresden Royal 
Conservatory, to give a concert here with the Winderstein 
Orchestra. With Winderstein conducting, Minch played 
the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto and the Liszt E 
flat concerto. Between those performances Professor 
Reuss led the orchestra in a rendition of his own orches- 
tration of the Liszt 
for orchestra alone. This orchestration was first per- 
formed at a large Wagner concert in Wiesbaden some 
years ago. The work carried the chief interest in the 
present Leipsic concert. The original composition by 
Liszt is strongly enough conceived and so vividly drawn 
as to easily support orchestration. Professor Reuss has 
generally done this work immensely well, but there are 


choruses 


“Dante” piano sonata, now arranged 


a few passages to which a slight retouching would bring 
in tonal variety to advantage. Pianist Miinch was or‘ 
entitled to recognition for his good musical intentions. 
His treatment of the piano was far behind all legitimate 
modern procedure, and no pianist should come into a 
present-day concert room with so old-fashioned equipment 
All the facility he had was in the hands. The arms were 
helpless, and any musician can imagine what the 
Tschaikowsky concerto’s octaves were like under such 
treatment; nevertheless, the audience was kindly disposed 
during the evening and granted whatever recognition they 
could. Under good improving 
the Liszt fantaisie could become an unusually strong or- 
chestral piece. ~ Rene 

In a series of historical concerts in St. Petersburg, the 
first program was devoted to Glinka. The second pro- 
gram has been already given and devoted to works by 
Bach, Handel and Rameau. There were movements from 
the Bach D major suite, a gavotte from a ballet suite 
by Rameau, a Handel concerto grosso, with violin and 
cello concertante, and the D major symphony by Philip 
Emanuel Bach RnRe 

An evening of sonatas for piano and violin was given 
in ‘Leipsic by Ellen Saatweber Schlieper and Henri Mar- 
teau. There were the new Hugo Kaun sonata, given for 


conducting and some 
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the first time; the Busoni E minor, op. 36; and the 
Brahms D minor, op. 108. Bad luck attended a full day’s 
planning to hear the Kaun and Busoni works, as the Liszt- 
Reuss “Dante” fantaisie was on at the same hour. The 
Busoni sonata was reported on in this correspondence 
It is thought to be staid and worthy 
The Kaun sonata left the impression 


three years ago. 
music throughout. 
with musicians that it was a strongly made composition, 
probably ranking higher, in form at least, than the Busoni. 
Hugo Kaun came down from Berlin to witness the formal 
The artists played splendidly. 

nRre 


The St. Petersburg violinist, Alexander Schmuller, who 


baptism. 


last season threatened to play the Reger violin concerto 
from memory (requiring an hour to an hour and two 
minutes, according to tempo), is now to carry out his 
threat in Leipsic, November 26, with the Winderstein 
Orchestra, under pianist-conductor Leonid Kreutzer, of 
Berlin. Kreutzer, who has a real gift, both as conductor 
and as pianist, will conduct, on the same -evening, the 
3rahms tragic overture and the Glazounow eighth sym- 
phony. He will be remembered a long time for his play 
ing of the Brahms D minor concerto two years ago, when, 
with an orchestra under August Scharrer, he presented 
the concerto in its full majesty and exalted musical con- 
tent 
- RRR 
The young Leipsic coloratura soprano, Kathe Horder, 
gave a joint recital with pianist Carola Mikorey Lorey, 
f Dessau. The singer presented, to Woldemar Sachs’ 
accompaniment, the Mozart aria “Ma, che vi fece,” the 
Gretry aria, with flute, from “Zemire et Azor,” Grieg’s 
“Jager,” Van Eyken’s “Vogelliedchen,” and two manu- 
script songs by Woldemar Sachs, “Komm mit” and 
“Einladung.” Frau Lorey, who is a sister to conductor 
composer Franz Mikorey, of the Dessau Opera, played 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 110, a Chopin barcarole and a 
Liszt gondoliera and valse impromptu. The flute obli- 
gato to the Gretry aria@was played by Oscar Fischer, of 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra The young singer made a 
brilliant debut in the same hall last year, but her progress 
is stopped because of wrong use of the high voice. She 
tries to maintain full open voice up to high C and D. 
The pianist is a very musicianlike young woman, and her 
sincere reading of the Beethoven sonata was especially 
pleasurable. The two manuscript songs by Sachs are pur- 
posely written to rococo style, and are therefore on dan 
gerous ground. Nevertheless, he seems to have succeeded 


in what he wished with the “Komm mit,” wherein the 
plainest of melody is united with strength of conception 
and apparent originality. The other may be as good, but 
sounds so light-running as to arouse apprehension on a 
question of content. Fischer played the flute obligato 
very beautifully and the aria had to be repeated. 
nee 

The English tenor, William Pitt Chatham, gave to ac- 
companiment of Arthur Smolian a recital of Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Schumann, Reynaldo Hahn, Chaminade, Gou 
nod and Molloy. The artist has a firm, pleasing voice 
and he has acquired considerable skill in the detail ex- 
pected of a Lieder interpreter. The public was well 
pleased with his work. Chatham is now a resident of 
Riga, in Russia. 

neuer 

Mezzo soprano Meta Distel, of Tiibingen, gave a re- 
cital in conjunction with pianist Adolf Benzinger. The 
songs were by Schubert, Brahms, Scheinpflug and Schil- 
lings. The pianist played the Mendelssohn serious varia 
tions, Schumann’s “Kreisleriana,” a ballad and a rhapsody 
by Brahms. The playing was orderly ard agreeable with 
out coming into any especial importance. The singer at 
tained about the same relative result with a very good 
voice. The Schillings songs, “Wie wundersam” and “Aus 
den Nibelungen,” are pleasing pieces in about the styie 
of Brahms. Scheinpflug’s “Und gar nicht lange” and 
“Neue Fahrt’ employ plain contrapuntal means and the 
latter furnished the singer a good opportunity for effec- 
In the former song the piano is given a trill 
Musicians 


tive work. 
when the singer speaks of the nest of a fink. 
everywhere will be delighted to put the “Bird’s Nest Trill” 
on their programs with the famous “Devil's Trill” that has 
been in fashion for a couple of centuries. 
RRR 
The Leipsic Male Chorus, conductor, Barnet Licht, for 
merly of New York, has recently given programs in the 
suburbs Eutritzsch and Gohlis His choruses brought 
compositions by Adam, Witt, Mendelssohn, Schrader, 
Cursh-Biihren, Uthmann, Biinte, Attenhofer, Scheu, He 
gar, Haser, Waelrant, Siegert, BOhme, Nessler and Wien- 
zerl. He had the assistance of cellist G. Katz, who played 
a Servais fantaisie and solo pieces, 
nee 
The Leipsic pianist, Clara Birgfeld, former pupil of the 
late Alfred Reisenauer, gave a recital to include only 
works by Bach, Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. She in- 
cluded the Italian concerto, G major and C sharp minor 


fugues, Mozart D minor fantaisie, Haydn C major fan- 
taisie, Beethoven C minor variations, and the Beethoven 
sonatas in A major, op. 1o1, and F minor op. 57. The 
young artist created a good impression with her playing 
of this program. 
son, 


She gives another recital here this sea- 


The sensationally equipped and sensationally gifted young 
violinist, Sascha Colbertson, has begun a month’s touring 
in Hungary, after which he is content, as for three or four 
years past, to continue his studies with Sevcik, Recently 
he had a recital in a city five days after Kubelik played 
there, and the newspapers were disposed to give Sascha 
all of the best of it. 
orchestra last year and played amazingly in the Bruch 
Scotch fantaisie and Paganini compositions. 


He gave two Leipsic concerts with 


Eucene E. Simpson. 


Clements’ Lecture-Recitals. 








H. Loren Clements, the vocal master, whose studio is 
at 3 East Fourteenth street, is giving a series of lectures 
at his music rooms on the great masters of music 
Wednesday evening of last week “Mendelssohn” was the 
subject. Mr. Clements gave a graceful address on the life 
of the composer, outlined some of his works and showed 
how he differed from those masters who preceded him 
and followed him in the chronological scale. Mr. Clements 
is most fortunate in having pupils sufficiently advanced to 
assist him in illustrating the music heard at the recitals. 
The following numbers were played and sung, to the de- 
light of a fine audience: 


Piano—Nocturne (“Midsummer Night’s Dream.’”’) 
Mr. and Mrs. Clements 
Vocal—“The First Violet.” 
Hannah Beck 
Piano—“Gondolier’s Song.” 
“Folk Song.” 
Arthur Kraus 
Violin—Andante from Concerto 
Mrs. Clements 
Duet—“I Waited for the Lord.” 
Misses Stoothoff and Mosback 
Israel” (“Elijah”) 
Charlotte Causser 


Quartet—*‘An Old Romance.” 


Vocal—“Hear Ye, 


Bernhard Sekles has finished a fantasy for orchestra, 
called “From the Gardens of Semiramide.’ The work is 
to have its premiére at Dresden next spring under Von 
Schuch. 
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WILLY BURMESTER 


GREAT VIOLINIST 


In America 
Season 1910-11 


Grand Transcontinental Tour of the 
United States and Canada Lasting 
from November till May 


Supported by EMERIC von STEFANIAI, 
the Distinguished Hungarian Pianist 
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“When Plangon is in New York,” says the Morn- 
ing Telegraph, “he eats luncheons costing $35.” 
Why not in Paris? 

a a 

Tomorrow (November 26) is Thanksgiving 
Day. The American musician has much to be 
thankful for, but at this precise moment we can- 
not remember what it is. 

—_—_o—-—— 

Tue New York Review says that the reason no 
composer has made the airship the theme of an op- 
eratic effort is because he does not wish to write 
above the heads of the people. 

— -~ 


Paris jeers at New York for “discovering” Mas- 
senet at this late day. Paris has nothing much to 
boast of, for only last week the French capital heard 
its first performance of “Rheingold.” 

eee eee 


The Paderewski “‘Menuett” has been arranged 
for female chorus. John Emil Ecker made the 
adaptation, and Mrs. H. Ecker wrote the words. In 
its new form the composition is renamed ‘‘The 


Sword Dance.” 
eens 


Eusapio PaLaprno, the Italian spiritualistic me- 
dium, is said to be able to make things disappear 
mysteriously. Why not arrange a musical test and 
let her get busy with Elgar’s symphony, Puccini’s 
“Le Villi” and Catalani’s “La Wally”? . 

a ee 

Most of New York’s daily paper music critics 
consider “Sappho” too wicked and ‘“‘Werther” not 
wicked enough. To follow out their line of reason- 
ing a combination of the “Salome” music with the 
plot of Cinderella ought to make the ideal opera. 

_ 


Henry T. Finck, in the Evening Post, credits 
the impresario of the Manhattan Opera with this 
characteristic bon mot: “When Oscar Hammerstein 
was asked: ‘Is there any money in grand opera?’ 
he reptied with his usually ready wit: ‘All mine is 
in it.” ” 

an enn 

THe Musicav Courier is in a position to publish 
the first American news of the Munich Festival 
plans for next summer. There will be twenty-two 
Wagner performances at the Prince Regent Thea- 
ter and seven Mozart performances at the Residenz 
Theater. Wagner’s “Die Feen” and Mozart’s 
“Bastien and Bastienne” and ‘Titus’ will be in- 
cluded in the program, the exact details of which 
will be announced at Munich within the next fort- 
night. 

ee 

THE news that Oscar Hammerstein is to build a 
Brooklyn opera house is not news to the readers of 
Tue MusicaL Courter, for not only was that an- 
nouncement made by the editor-in-chief of this pa- 
per in his “Reflections” from Paris last June, but 
he also gave the exact location of the projected 
building, mentioning the site as being directly op- 
posite the Union League Club. For real musical 
news at the time it is news, watch the columns of 
THe Musica Courier. 


a cn 


Tue Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion, Leopold Stokovski, conductor, and Mrs. 
Christian R. Holmes, president, announces the 
opening of the fourteenth season of its concerts, at 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, commencing Friday after- 
noon, November 26, and Saturday evening, No- 


vember 27. Prof. Hugo Heermann is the concert- 
master of the organization. The season will in- 
clude twenty concerts. Ture Musica Courter 


will send a staff representative from New York to 
Cincinnati to cover the opening concerts this week, 
represent the occasion of Mr. Stokovski’s 
He is a young and talented 


as they 
cebut in that city, 


leader, and his first demonstrations of his gifts are 
awaited with intense interest by the very musical 
public of Cincinnati. 


seoreenelcmmeace 


THe Musica Courter is in receipt of this 
kindly note: “Merely to forestall your annual foot- 
ball philosophy, I will to call your attention to the 
fact that there were 40,000 persons at the Yale- 
Harvard game last Saturday. Now, please do not 
tell us that there were far fewer at ‘Lohengrin,’ 
which took place during the same time at the 
Metropolitan. The comparison is particularly 
stupid and proves nothing.” It proves at least that 
our correspondent has been a regular and ex- 
tremely observing reader of this paper for many 
years. 

eee cena 


Tuis little sermonette is from the Atchison 
Globe: 


At least one disagreeable custom is passing away. We 
remember quite distinctly when girls took vocal or piano 
lessons, and their folks talked foolishly about the great 
progress they were making. Then, after a few years, the 
girl would get up a grand concert, and sell tickets. You 
hated to attend the concert, and you hated to refuse to 
buy a nightmare, so the situation was disagreeable. : 
Very little of that sort of thing lately. A girl who is 
learning to play the piano attracts no more attention than 
a boy who is learning a trade, and very properly. At Law- 
rence a girl lately gave a grand concert, and nine people 
attended. Topeka claims to be cultured, but it never turns 
out more than twenty to a girl concert. There is nothing 
more terrible than one of thesg girl concerts, with their 
piano duets, their vocal numbers, the applause of the kin, 
and the great length of the program. 


The programs are, really, too short. If they were 
long enough they would end the matter sooner, but 
being short there is not enough in it to make us 
sore or soar. Programs are getting shorter with 
every season, and soon we shall have only forty- 
three numbers in a vocal recital and thirty-four in 
a piano recital, not counting the various parts of 
the sonatas. The encores are thrown in to boot, 
and the audience generally leaves in time to sit 
down to the evening performance announced in the 
same hall. Oh, no, the programs are too short. 


ee eee 


Tue “Rosary” burlesque, circulated lately, seems 
to have brought this in its train, to be sung to Sul- 
livan’s “Lost Chord” music: 

THE LOST CAR. 
Seated one day in a tonneau, 
I was timid and ill at ease; 


For I heard a sort of rumbling 
And a kind of a warning wheeze. 


I know not what struck my chauffeur, 
Nor what he had stuck, nor whom— 
But I heard a hombilation 
Like the sound of the crack of Doom! 


It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the crash of a rending sky! 

And I lay on the burning asphalt 
With the motor across my thigh. 


It quieted cries and moaning 
Like a man who scolds his wife; 
It seemed an unending smash-up 
That would speedily end my life. 


It linked all my breaks and bruises 
Into one perfect pain; 

And it rumbled and whizzed and guggled, 
As if it would come again. 


I have sought, but I seek it vai..ly, 
The reason for that great sound 

That came from the soul of the motor 
As it threw me on the ground. 


It may be a first class earthquake 
Could bring such a sound to men; 
And it may be that only in nightmares 
I shall hear that noise again. 
—Carolyn Wells, in Harper’s Weekly. 
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ILLIAM M. LAFFAN, who died on Friday morn- 
ing, November 20, and who was at the head of 
the Sun paper, was the man with whom I began 
my work as a member of the newspaper fraternity ; 
I entered journalism under his auspices on the Bal- 

timore Bulletin in the early seventies, and wrote my first lines 

for that paper. It was a unique paper, too, and sprang into unus- 
ual prominence by publishing, in serial form, George Eliot’s 

“Daniel Deronda,” that being the first appearance of that novel 

in this country after the novelist’s popularity had been attained 

here through her “Mill on the Floss,” “Adam Bede” and “Mid- 

dlemarch.” The chums in Baltimore of Mr. Laffan were Walter 

S. Wilkinson, general agent for the South of the John Hancock 

Mutual Life Insurance Company, and Dr. William H. Crim, a 

popular physician, who was surgeon of the crack Fifth Regiment 

Militia Guard and who was family physician at my home. Mr. 

Wilkinson, a typical ex-Confederate of military bearing, and Dr. 
dilly” Crim introduced me to Mr. Laffan, and I handed copy 

to him until he left Baltimore. He was immersed in art ques- 

tions to such a degree that he made them infectious with his asso- 
ciates, and I was introduced by him to the Walter’s Art Gallery, 
which he then and ever after influenced to the exclusion of nearly 
all other connoisseurs. The first lectures and explanations on 
ceramic, pictorial and sculptural art imbibed by me came from 

Mr. Laffan. When he left Baltimore to become interested in the 

Long Island Railroad, the Bulletin disappeared, and I joined the 

Baltimore American staff. 

The opportunity came through the death of the music critic, 
Innes Randolph, father of Harold Randolph, the gifted direc- 
tor of the Peabody Conservatory of Music and a man of versa- 
iile attainments. Mr. Laffan was also on friendly footing with 
the late Mr. Randolph and with Albert Fulton, son of C. C. 
Fulton, the then aged proprietor of the Baltimore American, and 
my engagement on the American came through Albert Fulton 
and his brother-in-law, General Felix Agnus, who for years past 
has been at the head of the American, making it a paper of vast 
political influence. 

The continual inoculation of the art spirit through the influ- 
ence of Mr. Laffan was transfused to those associated with him 
in Baitimore, among them Dr. Crim, who began to collect. Laf- 
fan’s departure from Baltimore, however, soon reduced the aver- 
age of the Crim Collection to a degree that represented no stand- 
ard of taste or selection, and on his death some eight or ten years 
ago, the collection was sold at a very low figure. It was Laffan 
who induced the late W. T. Walters to give his support to the 
Parisian sculptor Barye, from whom Mr. Walters purchased the 
bronzes that now adorn Mount Vernon Place, opposite the gal- 
lery; in fact, Barye was lifted from a position of comparative 
obscurity to success through W. T. Walters, who was also the 
man who had the graves of Keats and Shelley, in the Protestant 
Cemetery at Rome, marked with appropriate tombstones. When 
[ iooked up these tributes of Mr. Walters in Rome I found no 
indication of his act and few visitors there know through whose 
impulse this remarkable deed was done. 

Mr. Laffan married a Miss Ratcliffe, whose family resided 
in Baltimore. She was one of the daughters of Judge Daniel 
Ratcliffe, and my brother, Louis Blumenberg, the cellist, was 
one of the family friends. The sister of Mrs. Laffan is Mrs. 
Ratcliffe-Caperton, for many years a vocal authority in Philadel- 
phia and head of the vocal department of the Bryn Mawr School 
at Ogontz, or the Ogontz School, as it may be called. 

Years rolled by and, as Dean Howells says in the Evening 





Post regarding meeting his friend Laffan, there were few oppor- 
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tunities of getting together in busy New York. However, in the 
early days I met Mr. Laffan here and in Boston, and once for 
several days’ duration we were together at the old Auditorium, in 
Chicago. Recent years offered me few opportunities to see him, 
but when I did meet him there were always the same courteous 
references to the early days of effort, to the useless striving for 
certain ideals in connection with journalism, to the nature of 
saltimore and its institutions of learning and the easy and quiet 
life there that meant for the student, reading and investigation at 
comparative leisure. 

Laffan was first and foremost an artist, and this spirit of 
art entered into all he did, even into his work as a journalist. 
As a connoisseur he ranked easily first in antique and modern 
ceramics, in the decorative arts and in painting. He had had 
the irresistible impulse of analytical exploitation gratified by 
travel and the researches he made were all for the purpose of 
subjective art gratification. There was coupled with this the 
usual concomitant of personal modesty, for the recognition of the 
perspective and inexhaustible range of the subject, its tendency 
to idealism and the food it offered to the imagination, drove him 
more and more into the habit of reflection and effacement. It 
was difficult to reach him; more difficult to draw him out and 
still more difficult to effect a compromise with him on an ex- 
pressed opinion. His iiterary accomplishments were profound 
and the versatility of his learning amazing. He was indeed eru 
dite. From poetry to political economy he covered the intermit 
tent fields, and even in the sciences (he had studied medicine) 
he could maintain his ground when it became a matter of deci 
sive statement. He was a gentleman; an Irish gentleman, fully 
equipped to meet the requirements of the world in its broadest 
phases from the levée to the studio, from the workshop to the 
exhibition. Music was not in the line of appeal, and although 
he had the appreciation that goes with general culture, he made no 
efforts to search for its hidden wonders. It is a question whether 
he gained more by not seeking its mysteries, considering the life 
beautiful in which he indulged through the cultivation of the 
other arts. 

His journalistic career was truly magnificent. Those who 
swear at the Sun for its cynicism, its perversity and its satire, 
swear at it because they must prefer it to papers that are com 
pelled to reduce their price from three cents to one cent and 
even at the latter price offer no better inducement than they did 
at the former. Mr. Laffan could not endure the stupidity of the 
average daily paper, and his own journalistic capacity forced him 
to ignore most of the contemporary publications. No paper, no 
journal ever attains to any prominence or power that sacrifice 
its character or its tendencies for the purpose of appeasing dis 
content or opposition. The enemies of a paper—if intellectual 
opponents can be called enemies—are the assiduous students of 
the newspaper, and it is their hostility that attracts new patrons, 
new minds, that grow into the very mental world created by the 
paper. I learned that lesson from William M. Laffan, and m 
tribute to his accomplishment can never be as great as my grati 
tude to that fate that threw me into the radius of his influence at 
the very time when the young mind is susceptible. 


Vocal Music in America. 


Under the above title, a letter was addressed to THE Musi- 
cAL Courter, and is reproduced herewith: 


To the Editor: 
\re opera and recital in this country to be forever for 
such of our citizens as have insufficient knowledge of our 
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language to permit of their understanding English 

hence, in foreign tongues? Or is our vocal art 
to be in English and for the country at large? 
Continental countries have awakened a wide in- 


terest in their national, musical art, and largely 
becau the music is sung in the vernacular 
nd visiting artists abide by this law. Un- 


til America and England demand a_ knowledge 
of English of all artists singing in these two 
countries, musical art will never flourish. The 
art can but amuse, it cannot educate our people. 
If English is of minor importance, why does not 
the New Theater give its plays in foreign tongues? 
Why exist for Americans? Why have a national, 
musical art? ‘This state of affairs must change 
and we must, now, all work toward this end: 
English being sung in all branches of vocal art in 
America and England. Other countries can pay 
for excellent translations. So can and must we, 
when we cannot get original texts. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that we must, also, exact the 
the best English, for carelessness is creeping into 


American speech to an alarming degree and it 
must be checked before we spoil our language. 
There is no American tongue; in England and 
America we speak English. Or should! This, in 
no way, need discourage a knowledge of foreign 
tongues. But I mean to encourage a love of our 
national, musical art, which can be best done 
when our music is sung in the language of our 


country ELEANOR EVEREST FREER. 


In a recent number of this paper attention was 
called to the prospect of a future school of opera 
on a grand scale, in the vernacular, through the 
Boston Opera, established for the purpose of ad- 
vancing opera in America by gradual process from 
the old and modern foreign schools to an American 
school. This is the scheme at the foundation of the 
Boston Opera. It will require time to reach results ; 
the beginning has been made. The Boston Opera 
should be the focus of our vocal schools and stu- 
dios, of our conservatories and teachers, who should 
ally themselves with it for the purpose of making it 
a graduating institute for American operatic talent. 
If this can be accomplished the Boston Opera will 
become the university of the American language 
through the diction that is still in the proper pre- 
sentment of opera in the vernacular. That seems, 
at last, the appearance of a solution ‘of a national 


problem. 
Thomas Beecham. 


Phat is an intellectual and artistic expression— 
the face of Thomas Beecham as it appears on the 
front page of this paper. Mr. Beecham is known 
here already through the formidable enterprise of a 
permanent Symphony Orchestra in London, which, 
in addition to its concerts in London, has recently 
made a successful tour of the English provinces and 
is booked for an American tour. Mr. Beecham is 
a musician whose forcible and authoritative position 
in Kurope has been created by the work he has done 
as a conductor of his orchestra, which he has used 
as an interpretative instrument for the production 
of the masterpieces of music. He has been occupy- 
ing his time, solely, for the musical ideal, for the 
advancement of the artistic physiognomy, for the 


elevation of the musical status, and he has accom- 
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shed that exceptional feat of forcing recognition 
[t is no longer a question in London of 
stening to a symphony concert solely hecause some 
imported foreign conductor directs it; Beecham’s 
symphony concerts are heard by the very elite of 
London's musical patrons. The issue has been met 
and the decision has been made. Mr. Beecham him- 
self is not open to discussion; he retires behind his 
work and proves himself through it. There is an 

lucational scheme hidden in this art of Beecham’s 
that will awaken the English people to a higher ap- 
preciation than ever of their own capacity to absorb 
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best only in music. 


Hermann Hlein. 
he t 1 in my recognition of that 
important ev lon, the lecture of Hermann 
music situation, which is 
the fuller reports of the 


Klein on th CW 


due to a desire to 


London papers, in preference to the shorter cable 
item. They are here now and I see that Mr. Klein 
had been saying considerably more than the epito- 
mized reports indicated. 

Whatever Mr. Klein may say or feel or think of 
New York’s music is the result of his own, personal 
experience here, which was rather intimate. He 
succeeded in getting into the very kernel of the mu- 
sical nut that is being cracked by his blow. When 
he says that not one in a hundred of the population 
patronized high class music he gave us nearly one 
hundred per cent. benefit, because the percentage is 
about one-half of one per cent., the same as in Lon- 
don, I learn. Most of the foreigners coming here 
within the past generation do not patronize high 
class music at all, and at the Boston Symphony con- 
cert serics in New York there are a few foreigners 
only, and these are the best concerts heard hitherto, 
up and until the advent of the new Philharmonic, 
with its now incessant rehearsing under Mahler. 

Mr. Klein, besides having had the experience 
here, must also have it known that he kas had the 
previous London experience, and he is not an Eng- 
lish, not an American, but an Eclectic musician. He 
has been, for a lifetime, in constant, intimate con- 
tact with the musical life of his period, pedagogi- 
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cally, artistically, reproductively and journalistical- 
ly, and all of its phases have been entered into by 
him, as an investigator and summarizer. He has 
not passed through the musical movement of his 
epoch without imbibing its philosophical trend, and 
its probable effects upon the present and the future 
on the nations and on culture generally have given 
Mr. Klein much food for conjecture. 

Now, then, with such a basis to work upon, there 
seems every reason to listen to Mr. Klein for the 
purpose of instruction; we can learn. I wish I had 
his lecture in full here, to give it out to the world 
of music. However, I shall take my chances on a 
phrase taken from the account of the lecture as it 
appeared in the London Morning Post, in which 
Mr. Klein says that musical criticism in New York 
has the practice to “slate” everybody, prejudice pre- 
vaiicd and criticism generally was non-educative. 
Mr. Klein had unusual facilities to study this ques- 
tion of musical criticism here, and he knew, know- 
ing its practical motives, that it was at so low a 
stage as to defy comparison. He certainly errs in 
saying that it “slates” everybody. He meant every- 
body except such bodies as the critics were inter- 
ested in, as, for instance, in the case of one critic, 
who is a singing teacher. This critic could not very 
well criticise the pupils of that teacher or the teach- 
er of those pupils; nor is he fit to criticise the pupils 
of another singing teacher, being one himself. Mr. 
Klein knows the case of two critics who are em- 
ployed on the faculty of a music school, and the 
director of that school employing these two critics 
conducts oratorio and orchestral concerts which 
these two members of his faculty criticize in their 
respective papers. 

They cannot say that he is a poor musician for 
that would prove that his selection of these two 
critics as members of his faculty is the good judg- 
ment of a man who has no judgment. They cannot 
deliberate upon his interpretation or his defects, 
because that would reduce the influence of the insti- 
tution of which they are facultative units and might 





affect their tenure of office. They cannot criticise 
him without criticising themselves, and they dare 
not write anything severe about his conducting, for 
then he would be compelled to dismiss them in 
order to maintain the respect of the other members 
of the faculty, of the students and of the trustees ; 
and they do not wish to be dismissed because they 
accepted the appointment not to be dismissed, but to 
be retained. Hence Mr. Klein is mistaken about 
the slating of everybody ; these two critics could not 
slate that person, no matter how he taught or how 
he directed a concert; but this case proves the prej- 
udice Mr. Klein claims as existing. 

There is no slating in cases where the critics have 
close personal ties and where there are monied inter- 
ests at stake, and this is well known everywhere, 
and here is an item showing that this matter goes 
clear across the continent to the other side of the 


country. 


Pacific Coast Musical Review. 


The trouble is that the majority of people upon 
whom fate has bestowed the privilege of express- 
ing their opinions in print possess too extravagant 
a notion of their position in this world. They cul- 
tivate an idea that they are blessed with superior 
mental faculties, that their personal opinions are 
preferable to any other, and that they must act 
solely upon fixed principles of their own concep- 
tion without paying any attention whatever to the 
opinions of people of equal intellectual capacity, 
but unfortunately not ina position to put their views 
in writing. Inasmuch as fixed personal opinions 
are as varied as the colors of a rainbow and largely 
dependent upon the mood in which a person may 
be at the time of his inspiration, we find among 
the critical opinions expressed in the New York 
daily papers such a variety of contradicting state- 
ments of incontrovertible artistic facts that it be- 
comes a mystery to us how four or five writers can 
possibly differ in such vital questions. A good 
deal of this contradictory style of criticism is 
cleared up when we are informed upon excellent 
authority that most of the critics review a concert 
from the bar of the Grenoble Hotel, in the vicinity 
of Carnegie Hall. Between drinks these gentlemen 
of the quill sometimes drop in to hear a number 
on the program, and according to the taste of the 
refreshment they have been imbibing before, or to 
the extent of their spiritual condition, or accord- 
ing to the impression made upon them by the one 
number they heard, they base the character of 
their entire criticism. In this manner much that is 
contradictory in the quotations from the reviews 
on Madame Blanche Arral’s concert, printed here 
later on, may be easily explained. 

I do not claim to be a patron of the Hotel 
Grenoble bar, nor is it my ambition to ever write 
for a New York paper, but there appear statements 
in one or two of those notices that are absolutely 
opposed to actual facts as I see them. For in- 
stance, the Times critic says that “It is not a voice 
in the first freshness of youth, nor of beautiful 
quality, nor is it one of many refinements of shad- 
ing and emotional coloring.” And also, “In music 
of a more sustained sort that requires perfection 
of phrasing, a fine legato, an equable poise of the 
subtler resources of vocalization, she is less at 
home,” and still further on, “The disagreeable pur- 
ist might also find fault with her treatment of 
certain of the vowel sounds of both French and 
Italian.” These three assertions are deliberate 
falsehoods and I could prove them to be such to 
the writer of the above article. I do not care 
whether a man writes for a paper in New York 
or in Buxtehude. He is a man, And such a man 
cannot hear any more than I can hear. I have 
had somewhat of a musical education, and I have 
studied to advantage and I say the man who wrote 
the above lines either lied deliberately or does not 
possess the rudimentary knowledge of voice cul- 
ture. 

If Madame Arral’s voice is anything at all it 
fresh and youthful in quality. It is pliant and 
mellow. It is most assuredly one of many refine- 
ments of shading and emotional coloring. And I 
do not need to tend bar at the Grenoble Hotel to 
know this much about singing. Madame Arral 
does not require any perfection of phrasing, and 
her fine legato and equable poise are so evident 
that only one who heard her from the Hotel 
Grenoble bar could have missed them. As to her 
enunciation of French and Italian, my readers will 
remember that I called particular attention at the 
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time she sang here to her remarkable facility in 
that direction and I defy anyone, whether he 
writes for a New York paper or not, to prove the 
contrary. 

The writer on the Tribune gives himself away 
right in the beginning of the article when he states 
“It is already obvious that the campaign of educa- 
tion for which the people of New York were en- 
listed nearly two months ago is not to be confined 
to the opera houses. A change of standard is to 
be wrought, and a revolution made of the ele- 
ments which enter into all the departments of sing- 
ing. The public must learn to forget what it has 
been in the habit of enjoying for a great many 
years, or if it can not do that, at least to remem- 
ber with as little heartburning as possible, and ac- 
cept inferior offerings with gratitude.” Here is 
the trouble in a nutshell. The writer is evidently 
an old fogy who has been permitted to peg along 
for years in the same old drudgery, is still em- 
ploying the schoolmaster kind of criticism which 
Wagner embodied so eloquently in his Beckmesser, 
and because he is not held any more in that awe 
and veneration which his flimsy position used to 
conquer for him, and now when the public and 
the managers and the artists are becoming suf- 
ficiently emancipated not to ask his advice about 
things, he becomes squeamish and peevish, and 
says that everything artistic is going to the dem- 
nition bow-wows. By the public he means him- 
self and any campaign of education which he does 
not lead is not good for the public, meaning him- 
self. Here is the trouble. Madame Arral no 
doubt failed to grease itching palms and kow- 
tow to persons who have become so imbued with 
the germ of megalomania that they have become 
absolutely proof against merit in anyone who 
dares to do things without consulting them. They 
are losing their old friends of the Metropolitan 
Opera House who used to make them presents and 
loans, which were not to be repaid, and now be- 
cause a campaign of education is being inaugu- 
rated which does not believe in bribery, they whine 
and squirm and yell about “inferior offerings.” 
Bah; Such rubbish is not worth the paper it is 
printed on. 


The close relations of most of our local crit- 
ics with the Stengel-Sembrich household put an end 
to any possibility of fairness on their part toward 
any female singer, be it Blanche Arral, Gadski, 
Koenen or any aspiring young American (if these 
critics had any power, God help our American 
young singers!). At the Sembrich household hos- 
pitality is lavish and the best of good, generous 
cheer prevails, and there it is that a reporter of the 
Sun, who has acted as press representative of Sem- 
brich, and the Tribune and Sun and Times critics 
constantly enjoy a menu fit for the fastidious. After 
years of much hospitality has been extended to 
them, how can these people turn about and criticise 
Sembrich’s singing or voice production! It would 
be infamous. But it is just as infamous not to 
decline to write when she is the subject; that is the 
point I make. 

A Koenen, an Arral, a Schumann-Heink, a Gad- 
ski, a Marchesi, an American aspirant appears and 
what happens; or an operatic performance of some 
unusual nature occurs and what happens? Whye 
either Madame Sembrich or her husband, or both, 
are in attendance, the critics visit the box and the 
papers next day appear and the “slating” appears 
with them, and every one on the inside of New York 
musical life who is in attendance also knows, while 
all this is in progress, what these papers will next 
day print. 


The Short Cut. ° 


These are a few instances only of the methods 
of New York daily criticism. Here is a delightful 
one. It will be seen in reading the remarks of the 
Pacific Coast Musical Review that reference is made 
to the Arral concert and the bar of a hotel. It is 
a habit of these music critics, with few exceptions, 
to attend a concert for the first numbers, or one 
number only, and then to get away and by short 
cut get to some place of refreshment, dash off a 
so called criticism, ring for a messenger boy and 
send it to the newspaper. The concert as such is 
not attended ; merely one or two numbers. I admit 
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that when a number of important events transpire 
that a critic cannot be at both at once, and no one 
expects these critics to be more ubiquitous than an 
extraordinary being is. But they have their under- 
studies and these go to the minor concerts, and as 
these do go to the minor concerts it is the duty of 
the critics themselves to attend the major concerts 
in good faith in place of good beer. 

At the Arral concert, the event that night, they 
disappeared before Arral reached anywhere near 
the climax. At the recent introductory recital of 
that heavenborn boy Arriola, the Tribune critic 
made a dash out of the door after the Beethoven 
sonata, the first number, and then “‘slated” the boy 
on the strength of the sonata performance—an out- 
rage; the Times man retired from his seat and got 
away after the second group, and the Sun man, I 
hear, did not await any of the more important num- 
bers. 

Such things are of daily and nightly occurrence 
and are known thoroughly, for the musical audience 
are limited and have, by this time, learned who the 
people are that hurry out as soon as possible; hence 
the musical world of New York, knowing this, gives 
no heed to musical criticism in these daily papers; 
their sales are reduced because of this and the 
advertising of musical performances in their col- 
umns are cut down to smaller spaces year upon year 
as the public at !arge does not look to the dailies for 
announcements as in former years. Naturally, if 
the criticisms were made valuable the advertising 
patronage would increase through the increased 
demand for the papers. 


Inevitable. 

Gradually the press across country will give its 
attention to the attitude of some of our foreign vis- 
iting friends who insist upon decrying America. 
Here is another example, this time the Duluth New 
Tribune, which says: 


It may be that France is a very pleasant place 
to be in, and also that the French have the true 
appreciation for art. If that is so, Mary, and a 
whole lot of others, more or less in her class, 
should take pains to keep silent about it, for if 
they were compelled to earn their living over there 
they would find it difficult to pay their weekly 
feed bill at a second class boarding house. Paris 
has not gone wild over Mary or any other heavy 
weight singer. In fact it has been found impossi- 
ble to get a French corporal’s guard to pay real 
money to hear her, 

These people, who get a thousand dollars a night 
in America, are forced to be content with a few 
sous in Paris. Those who go to hear them are 
willing to pay not more than twenty-five or thirty 
cents, and the “appreciation” of their art is so 
keen that the houses in which they hold forth 
could not keep their doors open without the finan- 
ciai assistance of the state. When they come to 
the United States we are willing to pay $5 a seat 
at their performances, and they go away loaded 
down with American gold. America may not ap- 
preciate art, but it is at least the only country in 
the world that is willing to buy what the artist 
has to sell. 

These constant insults are beginning to have 
their effect, and it may be that in a few years the 
foreign artists will get the same kind of treatment 
here they receive across the water. If the houses 
in which these indiscreet and ungrateful persons 
appear were left empty, as they would be in any 
other country, it might be that after a while the 
Gardens et al. would have a more flattering opin- 
ion of American discrimination. 


No Parisian, gentleman or lady, ever conceives 
of the possibility of insulting himself or herself by 
purchasing a ticket for a concert or a ticket for 
an opera. The tickets for concerts are all given 
away. The tickets for opera are purchased by the 
visitors, the strangers within the gates. On cer- 
tain days there are no charges whatever and the 
public is admitted free at the subventioned houses. 
How could any one but a stranger be guilty of pay- 
ing? A certain singer who received 1,500 francs 
—$300—a night in New York in opera, sang at 
the Paris grand opera, last season, and could only 
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get the engagement by purchasing tickets to the 
amount of 1,500 francs for each of her perform- 
ances. She did this several times, and then, through 
this method of advertising, advanced her American 
fee to $500 a night, with a minimum of forty per- 
formances, instead of the former price of $300 with 
twenty performances, As long as we submit to 
such things, we are the people Europe, with its in- 
tellectual and artistic supremacy, its maturity of 
experience and its cumulative philosophy, is look- 
ing for. Good for Europe. Do you blame Europe? 


Another. 


This comment is from the St. Paul Dispatch and 
it proves how these matters are watched by the 
alert extra New York press: 

Is Sembfich going to be as long in saying fare- 
wel] to the concert stage as Patti has been? asks 
“Interested,” adding that it would appear so from 
the announcement that “she is to sing in St. Paul 
November 23, after singing an elaborate and for- 
mal farewell last winter in New York.” 

The answer to this is that Sembrich’s New York 
farewell, while undoubtedly elaborate and formal, 
was only to the American operatic stage. Noth- 
ing was said at the time about concert singing, 
but immediately after her farewell, at which 
jewels, flowers and tears galore were shed at her 
feet, an extensive concert tour for the present 
season was announced, and the noise of the oper- 
atic farewell, which had chilled many Sembrich- 
loving hearts with the fear that they would never 
hear her again undoubtedly sped the bookings, 


Does the St. Paul Dispatch know that the fare- 
well banquet to Sembrich was engineered by her 
friends on the New York dailies and that at her left 
was seated one music critic engineer and in the 
opposite seat another engineer in music criticism on 
a daily paper? These matters are explained some- 
what in the preceding columns of this article. Does 
the St. Paul 


singing girl can get the slightest justice from these 


Dispatch know why no American 


critics; no matter how acceptably she may sing! 
That this whole combination on the daily press 
with few exceptions—is under direct personal obli- 
gations to certain overpaid foreign singers? 


Still Ancther. 


The Indianapolis News sends out a report that 
gathers force as it travels eastward; it reads: 


BLANCHE WALSH AS A SONG BIRD. 

At the close of her present season in “The Test” 
Blanche Walsh will sail immediately for Paris, 
where she will take up the study of grand opera 
under the tutorage of Jean de Reszke. While in 
the French capital last year the actress formed the 
acquaintance of the great tenor, who, after hear 
ing her voice, predicted that, with the proper 
course of training, she would rank with the great- 
est singers of today (as he always does). 

Miss Walsh declares that she does not intend to 
invade the operatic stage, but she will only sing 
for her friends. It is not generally known that 
before Miss Walsh entered the dramatic field she 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of the most 
talented amateur singers in New York, having ap- 
peared for charity in the leading roles in many of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas 


That part in parenthesis is not professional. Jean 
de Reszke nearly always does, but not always al 
ways. I have known of many cases of singers who 
could not think of going to Jean at all, because it 
cost 100 francs per; they did not have the roo per, 
and there was nothing doing; hence he does not al- 
But when 
And is he not 
If a singer cannot sing with one teacher 


ways does; he does not get a chance. 
he does—ah, then he always does. 
right ? 
does it follow that she cannot sing when Jean 
shows her how, particularly if she is one of our 
bright Americans who, as Hermann Klein says in 
his London lecture, is usually slated by the New 
York daily paper critics when she gets back here 
to sing? 

It was once said that there is an excuse for be- 
Some one in the Talmud made this 
wise utterance. We are so young; but yet from 


ing young. 
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the time of Marathon to the days of Alexander was 
not much longer than from our Declaration of De- 
pendence until now, and within those Grecian cal- 
fabric was created and 


ends the whole Greek 


smashed to smithereens, never to rise again. Ours 


are quicker days too. 
Myrtle Elvyn. 


Sunday afternoon afforded an opportunity to hear 
a young American pianist, a pupil of the famous 
Godowsky, who has been playing throughout the 
West for This young woman intro- 
duced herself at the New York Symphony Concert 
at the New Theater with the well known A flat 
Liszt concerto and played with the very dash and 
abandon the work calls for. It is essentially a com- 
position showing the extent of the Lfsztian technic 
development up to that period ‘and it occupies the 
keyboard to its limit. Not only did Miss Elvyn pro- 
duce the technical passage work and the intricacies 
of piano figures to the satisfaction of the critical 
judges, but she also illustrated the dynamics of the 
So far as she 


some time. 


composition as well as tonal effects. 
can possibly demonstrate through this concerto, 
Miss Elvyn shows the command of the keyboard 
and the power of expression, and these formidable 
elenrents once in control the next step should be 
comparatively easy. She should now play for us 
Chopin and Schumann and the classics, and we 
would then have an estimate of her qualifications 
as an interpreting personality. As it is she is cer- 
tainly in line with those Americans who have made 
the advanced studies of the piano an object, and 
there is now no reason to doubt the fulfilment of 
her ambitions. 

\mong a number of interested musical people, a 
circle constantly growing, there was curiosity as to 
the grand piano played by Miss Elvyn. The in- 
strument was a Kimball and it was the first concert 
piano ever played in public in New York, made in 
Chicago. We have had concert grands made in 
Cincinnati, played here frequently, but a Chicago 
concert grand had never before been heard here 
The phenomenon is characteristic of the 
movement of our industrial life westward. Who 
could have supposed a dozen years ago that West- 
ern made grands would figure on our symphony 
The 
West is such a power that it passes the limits of its 
natural boundaries and invades the whole Union 
with its products. 


publicly. 


concert programs; but so it is in America. 


Miss Elvyn made a success on the piano as she 
The instru- 
Its tone is 
It is brilliant, 
individual and powerful, and it filled the auditorium 
of the New Theater. The few singing figures were 
heard in an excellent legato and the treble scintil- 
lated with life and fire. The quality was an innova- 
tion, agreeable and sympathetic and there was an 
evident surprise at the nature of Chicago’s art offer- 
ing and its capacity to endure successfully the tre- 
mendous double forte runs and passages and chords 
of the concerto. 


has been doing it for several seasons. 
ment was her medium of this success. 
not the tone we hear every day. 


It is rather a strange sensation to be seated at a 
New York orchestral and symphony concert lis- 
tening to.a Western girl, who had the grit and the 
patience to study piano to its highest forms and 
then to listen to her playing a concerto on a Chicago 
What will be the next step?” 
We of the East were naturally expected in the West, 
the logic of events taking us thither; but for the 
West to invade this section and to provide us with 
the artistic must make us ponder and wonder at 
what is in store for us next. 


concert grand piano, 


Ravel. 
W alte 1) ch’ 


as folk IWS 


program at this concert read 
PART I. 


c \ . 
I, Symphony N« Brahms 
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PART II. 
2. Concerto in A for piano with orchestra... .Liszt 
Miss Elvyn. 
(First New York appearance.) 
3. Bhapeodie Hegemnole 33. ..0555 cdoss seus eds Ravel 
“A Night in Spain.” 
Prelude to the Night. 
Malaguena. 
Habanera. 
Feria. 
(New, first time in New York.) 

There is no greater punishment possible for me 
than to be compelled to listen to a Brahms sym- 
phony when Damrosch does the conducting. One 
is apt to become morbid during the meaningless and 
listless proceedings, for there is not one movement 
of uplift; we hear notes and runs and chords, but 


no music and never any Brahms. It is the penul- 


timate of torture. 

The “Rhapsodie Espagnole” of Ravel is one of 
the latest examples of the ultra modern phase of 
composition of the French awakening. The stage 





MYRTLE ELVYN. 


of the tonic and dominant, succeeded by the intro- 
duction of the diminished seventh was followed by 
the utilization of the ninth. Even before Wagner 
the leap of a major third was successfully accom- 
plished, but he applied it exhaustively. There was 
nothing to do after that—we thought, at least—for 
to go further would bring us back to the starting 
point with the triad occupying us as of old. Debussy 
then takes an old scale—the pentatonic—and revital- 
izes it and Ravel falls back upon the subtonic and 
super tonic and amazes us with demonstrating their 
capacity. These Frenchmen are showing us how 
much more is seated in our intervals than was ever 
dreamed of between heaven and earth. Add to this 
their handling of the orchestral materia! and their 
blending of timbres and a great panorama is open to 
our receptive minds. 

All this would, in itself, be most wonderful to the 
musician. But it does not end here. Ravel has 
also ideas; he has poetic gifts and the Oriental color 
sense, and hence this composition glows with bril- 
liant decoration. Its Spanish subjects and rhythms 
are not of the accepted type. He contrasts themes 
one against the other, combines them, separates 
them again and then groups them into a mass, a 
body of tone subordinated always to the formal 
dominion. The atmosphere of the art work is com- 
plete. Certain it is that with these masters of com- 
position, of form, of color and of orchestral dis- 
tribution, French music must now advance another 
step and exercise a tremendous influence upon 
music generally. We are on the eve of new things 
through the Straus, Reger, Debussy, Ravel innova- 
Where are our English and American com- 

Wake up, wake up! BLUMENBERG. 


tions. 
posers? 





A LAY CRITICISM. 


The art of music has the one advantage over 
other arts in that it is capable of making a critic of 
any one who listens to it. There are very few per- 
sons free from the quality of criticism when it ap- 
plies to music, and we are constantly told by the 
lay member of the musical world that he can, at 
once, discover an error, a false note or when any- 
thing is wrong, in a musical performance. It is, 
however, very rare to find a lay criticism in writ- 
ing, for most of those who indulge in an oral ex- 
pression on a performance, an artist or a work, will 
hesitate when asked to write the opinion. Hence 
the following, from a lay critic, will illustrate, at 
least, in a fashion, how a performance affected the 
writer, who apparently is expressing what he felt. 
The impression is vividly portrayed and the tech- 
nical effects are put forth in language that cannot 
be called dubious. The extract is from the Man- 
chester, N. H., Union of October 23: 


Last evening’s musical recital at the New Park Theater 
was of as high quality as any that has ever been heard in 
Manchester. The three artists, Mrs. Powell and Messrs. 
Whittemore and Dufault, gave solos that were, as far as 
a layman could judge, perfectly rendered. A large audi- 
ence listened. 

The Manchester Choral Society conducted the enter- 
tainment through Harry C, Whittemore, one of its mem- 
bers, and probably one of the best solo pianists in New 
Hampshire. There were eight numbers on the program. 
All but one of which were solos. The rendition of each 
was without hitch, and entirely to the satisfaction of the 
listeners. 

Maud Powell, violinist, produced the most entrancing 
music from that instrument that a local audience has ever 
listened to. This wag a general opinion. It is no flattery 
to place her in a small group of the world’s best violinists. 
Paul Dufault, a tenor, sang twice, in a rich tone of ex- 
cellent power. Mr. Whittemore delighted his home people 
as he has done in the past on occasions of a similar sort. 
A large number who were there last evening also at- 
tended his last concert here two years ago, 

The opening number was perhaps all considered the best, 
It was a duet, the only one, of the violin and the piano, 
each in perfection and together in seemingly absolute har- 
mony. They rendered three studies, which taken together, 
covered a wide range of style. The progression from one 
to the other was marked by a quickening of sentiment and 
movement. They were styled the “Allegro Vivace,” “Al- 
legretto Tranquillo” and “Allegro Animato.” The finish- 
ing strains were full of flash and power, reminding one of 
the ponderous completion of some of the band selections 
which Sousa gave in this city several weeks ago. 

Mrs. Powell rendered two solos on the violin. The first 
consisted of a minuet of Beethoven, an evening song by 
Schumann, a Hungarian dance by Brahms and an aria by 
Gluck. The minuet pleased the audience exceedingly. It 
was dashing, swinging music that sounded most fascinat- 
ing from the violin. The evening song was slow, soft 
and full of tremor. The aria was beautiful for its im- 
pressive finish, while the opposite of all three was the 
Hungarian dance, weird and dazzling. From the strenu- 
osity with which this number was given, it appeared to 
be the most brilliant of the performance, 

Mrs. Powell’s second solo was the fantasy on “Faust” by 
Wieniawski. This was a lengthy piece admirably done. 
It consisted of stirring, sturdy music that was largely 
played without accompaniment of a piano. It was a dis- 
tinctly violin selection and could have had no such beauty 
if adapted to another instrument. There were all degrees 
of rapidity in the movement of this fantasy, a feature 
which brought out the artist’s ability to range over the 
field of musical time. In general, her playing showed the 
highest class that the New Park Theater has seen in re- 
cent years, to say the least. 

Mr. Dufault is a tenor singer. Jessie Davis served as 
accompanist. He sang two numbers, one in English and 
one in, French. His enunciation was a great deal clearer 
than most singers’, This is something that an average 
audience appreciates, 

His English selections were “If Thou Wert Blind” by 
Noel Johnson, “Boat Song” by Harriet Ware and “A 
Birthday” by Cowen. The boat song was as pleasing as 
any. It was a light, airy, summer-time sort of piece that 
came with a sweet voice without any apparent exertion. 
The “A Birthday” gave opportunity for fuller tones and 
a more rapid singing, 

The French selections were four brief recitals. The 
best, to part of the audience (it is not safe to say that 
any one piece is the best, so varied are the tastes of a 
musical gathering), was “Trahison,” a bold, proclamatory 
song. 

Last evening Mr. Whittemore rendered three numbers, 
every one of which was enthusiastically applauded by a 
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house of friends. The first was one of Chopin’s composi- 
tion, “Nocturne.” It was a slow, graceful study of the 
falling night, imitative and as realistic as piano tones can 
be. Then came “A Concert Study,” which showed the 
player’s variation in speed and complete mastery of the in- 
strument. It seemed as if every key was used in this 
piece. The piano, by the way, was a Chickering grand, 
furnished by Piper & McIntire. 

Mr. Whittemore’s second number included a French, a 
German and a Polish composition, The liveliest of these 
was “The Spanish Caprice,” of Moszkowski. It went off 
the keys like chain lightning, full of dancing excitement. 
His third, the last number of the program, was a Hun- 
garian rhapsody, a lengthy piece, including many rates of 
time and all sorts of emphasis. It was really not until 
this final selection that a stranger would have appreciated 
the technic which this Manchester pianist possesses and 
makes use of. 

Mr. Whittemore has reason to feel flattered by the re- 
ception which he and his artists have met. It was a fine 
recital, well balanced and varied. He informs the Union 
that he is about to take a professional trip through the 
West this winter. It is certain that any of the audience of 
last evening could be counted on to endorse this local mu- 
sician as “an excellent player” in every point of view. 

sian nia 


AN EXTRAORDINARILY HIGH CLASS(?) CATALOGUE. 


For some time past THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN 
has been exposing the musical frailties and incon- 
sistencies exhibited in the publications issued by the 
so called popular music publishers, in the course of 
which it has brought to light an astounding and 
disgraceful degree of musical illiteracy and shown 
that the most elementary and necessary rules and 
laws of music are habitually violated to the conse- 
quent debauchment of public musical taste. 

Tue Musicar Courter has followed this crusade 
with great interest, and has noted with great sat- 
isfaction the far reaching effect it is having. It has 
never been the policy of this paper to cater to the 
so calied popular branch of music, therefore we have 
up to the present time, remained silent in the matter, 
being assured that our young contemporary was 
able to do full justice to the subject. 

But in the development of its crusade for musical 
purity, THE AMERICAN MusIciAN has drawn our 
attention to the fact that several of the “Napo- 
ieons” of the popular publishing field, are engaged 
in a strenuous, but ill-advised attempt to invade 
the field of better ckass music, and in this attempt 
Tue Musicat Courter recognizes a distinct and 
very grave danger, for it requires but very little 
foresight to perceive that, pursuing their usual 
methods, these men are likely to subsidize our con- 
cert and church singers into singing and exploiting 
their alleged “high class” songs, unless the real 
character of these publications is conclusively 
proven, and it is with this idea in mind that we 
herewith call the attention of our readers to the 
publications contained in a catalogue known as “Our 
Black and White Series.” 

This catalogue is what is known as a “thematic,” 
wherein are reproduced photographic copies of one 
page of each publication. Upon page No. 30 of this 
catalogue is to be found a thematic reproduction of 
a song bearing the title “Carissima.” In order to do 
full justice to this remarkable effusion, a complete 
copy of it was procured, with the effect that there 
was revealed to the astonished writer a most re- 
markable musical chef d’ceuvre. 

As an example of the careful editing which these 
publications receive from the profound publishers, 
attention is called to the fourteenth measure of the 
first page, where, in a 6-8 movement, two undotted 
quarter notes do duty for a full measure, and this, 
too, in a publication of which there have been 
innumerable editions printed! 

The title page announces unequivocally that “Car- 
issima” is “a waltz ballad.” This statement receives 
a further reinforcement upon the first page at the 
beginning of the introduction by the phrase “tempo 
di valse brillant.”” Of course after these two posi- 
tive statements, it is impossible to doubt that “Car- 
issima,” whatever else it may or may not be, is 
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surely “a waltz ballad,” and the direction that the 
“tempo” is or should be that of “Valse Brillant,” 
leaves one no other conclusion, but neither the com- 
poser, nor the publishers, vouchsafe any explanation 
as to how any one is to play or sing “Carissima” in 
“tempo di valse brillant’? when it is written from 
beginning to end in 6-8 time. 

But surprising as all this is, incredible as is such 
illiteracy and ignorance, the limit and climax of 
it is not reached in “Carissima” until the sixth and 
fourteenth measures of page four, and the fifth 
measure of page five are examined and the start- 
ling musical progressions in these measures reveal 
themselves in all their sonorous resplendency. 

Think of it—B natural in the bass represented 
by a dotted quarter note, and in the treble an eighth 
rest, followed by C and G, and then E and B, two 
bald and open parallel fifths; and this repulsive 
combination of sounds was evidently so pleasing to 
the masterly composer of this classic (?) and his 
publishers, that they could not resist the temptation 
to repeat it three times. In its way this is even a 
greater innovation than the act of writing a waltz 
in 6-8 time, for it is the first time the writer has 
ever seen open parallel fifths used as arpeggios. 

On the fourteenth page of “Our Black and 
White Series” thematic catalogue will be found a 
work by another composer which is fully as bold of 
execution and as free from the trammels of musical 
laws, as “Carissima.” The title of this latter master- 
piece is “I'll Love You Forever and Aye.” 

In the very first measure this composer and his 
more than up-to-date publishers show their supreme 
superiority over “mere rules of harmonic progres- 
sion concocted by a lot of long haired freaks” by 
using a G sharp in the treble, and a G natural in 
the bass. In these days of progress it is an es- 
tablished principle, that any rule of musical pro- 
gression may be violated, provided the result justi- 
fies such an infraction. Therefore, if the composer 
in this instance acted knowingly, then we must 
judge him by the result attained, therefore those 
who are interested should play that first measure 
and note the exhilarating effect upon a musically 
sensitive ear, of a G sharp and a G natural occur- 
ring in the same chord. 

But this composer does not rise to the level of 
his real greatness, until the fifth measure of this the- 
matic is reached; here the last three chords of this 
once-heard-never-to-be-forgotten measure, rise to a 
height which, to say the least, is sublime! 

It is quite certain that this particular combina- 
tion of noise is absolutely new, and one is compelled 
to admire the self confidence and great strength of 
mind necessary to enable a composer so to com- 
pletely leave the old beaten paths, and blaze his own 
pathway to complete and untrammeled musical free- 
dom, but again must we judge him by the result 
attained. 

For those who are so unfortunate as to be with- 
out a copy of this song we will describe the chords 
so that they may be played over, and the pleasing 
result noted ; the time is 6-8, the three chords occur 
at the last three beats of the fifth measure of the 
chorus, the words of the text are: “the flow’r loves 
the”; the bass note is G on the fourth space of the 
bass clef, the next above is C sharp, immediately 
next a half tone higher comes D natural, then comes 
G, second line of treble clef, then C sharp on third 
space of treble clef; these five ill-assorted notes are 
struck simultaneously. 

The next chord is composed of G, B, D, G and 
B, from the bass upward; then the first chord is 
again repeated, the composer evidently not being 
able to resist the thrall of his new chord, and per- 
haps acting upon the theory that “you cannot get 
too much of a good thing.” 

At this point we deem it advisable to quote from 
the “Salutation” of the publishers of “Our Black 
and White Series.” In the light of what has been 
said above, this foreword, or “Salutation,” becomes 
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very illuminating, and in it the extreme modesty and 
musical acumen of the publishers is made clearly 
apparent: 

“SALUTATION.” 

“In presenting the lovers of good music this list 
of what we are pleased to term ‘Our Black and 
White Series,’ it is with pardonable pride that we 
call attention to the high character and merit of the 
compositions contained herein. 

“Recognizing the fact that there is a constantly 
growing demand for ballads of a higher class than 
the so called ‘popular song,’ and pursuant with our 
usual policy of keeping not only abreast of, but in 
advance of, the demands of the times, we issued 
these high grade ballad numbers, confident that our 
music loving friends would appreciate our efforts. 

“We have been most pleased at their reception and 
constantly increasing popularity ; some of the earlier 
numbers are found in the repertory of all the best 
concert singers, and have become standards in the 
music lover’s home and the concert field. 

“An examination of the different numbers here- 
with cannot but prove a pleasure, and we feel sure 
will add you to our list of pleased patrons, if you 
are not already so classed. He PUBLISHER.” 

We wish to call particular attention to the second 
paragraph. This seems to be a tacit admission that 
the many harmonic novelties and revolutionary 
chord progressions contained in these “in advance 
of the demands of the times” chef d’ceuvres are 
uncommon. 

The interesting question naturally arises: “How 
long will it take these enterprising publishers to edu- 
cate the public to the point where it can be assumed 
that it has caught up?” 

——©——_—- 


COLOR IN MUSIC. 


The attached unusually amusing skit forms the 
substance of a letter to London Musical News, and 
tells its own clever story: 


To Musical News :—I am hoping to become a modern musi- 
cal critic, and have profited greatly by the advice recently 
given in your columns. My list of “appropriate epithets” 
is now fairly extensive, and I am able to write quite a 
long criticism without saying anything. This is, of course, 
very satisfactory. Until the present month, however, I 
had always felt that there was something lacking; but now’ 
“Eureka”! In one of your contemporaries, much given to 
critical pronouncements, I find that the performance of a 
certain choir is described as “too blue.” As the perform- 
ance in question was in connection with a competition, I 
thought at first that possibly the “blue” referred to the 
language of defeated competitors. Indeed, 1 have been 
told that language of this color is occasionally indulged 
in at such times. A careful examination of the context 
proves, however, that singing voices are meant; the pas- 
sage therefore opened up a long vista of possibilities in a 
direction which immediately appealed to me. Acting on 
the hint, I have already concocted some specimen critiques, 
which I beg to submit for your approval. 

(a) Choirs. No. 1.—On the whole a fine, soulful red 
tone. The pp passage (bars 64-66) might have been a little 
more pink. A wee bit of scarlet at the ff would have 
brightened up the virtuosity. 

No. 2.—This choir evidently hails from Hull. We were 
not surprised, therefore, to find that its tone inclined to 
raw umber. The allegro furioso missed its proper madder 
expression. 

No. 3.—The selected piece was “The Rainbow,” a seven 
part madrigal. As each class of voice sang in the color 
suggested by the title, the ensemble was quite prismatic. 
We were particularly pleased with the fine indigo of the 
first basses. The green of the first tenors was a shade too 
pronounced. 

No. 4.—A study in yellows; tones varying from a pale 
lemon to a deep, refulgent orange. We are not sure that 
we like this blend. We appreciate, however, the cadmium 
syncopations (bars 7234 and 987-10); and the amber tints 
of the basses evinced much earnest practice (at the meer- 
schaum). A well played pf. accompaniment added the 
necessary gamboge. 

No. 5.—Evidently a village choir. Conductor has not yet 
learned that the voices should not sing continuously in the 
primary colors. Reds and blues much too glaring. A good 
mixture of Chinese white would give body color and soft- 
en the harshness; the color of the voices might also be 
thinned down by the addition of water—or alcohol. 
Chromes should not be used; they are too heavy and gritty 
for delicate technic. This choir did not over paint the 
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expression; and there was nothing specially subtle in the 
coloring of the crescendos. 

(b) Solos. No. 1—Too much Vandyke brown in the 
lower register. Middle register a fine warm bistre. Good 
red brown crescendos. A little of Hooker’s No. 1 would 
improve this voice 

No. 2.—A fresh rose colored voice. The coloratura 
rather too mauve. Nice grecn bice crescendos. Fine olive 
green sosienutos. A few marks lost through the expres- 

ion being rather too straw colored. 

No. 3.—Fine scarlet voice to match the singer’s com- 
plexion. Bright old gold staccatos; pp passage rather too 
magenta; ff passage (bars go-94) delightfully ultramarine. 
Nice vermillion expression. Altogether a highly tempera- 
mental rendition. 

Well, Sir, my knowledge of color is somewhat limited, 
and | am still a little hazy as to the difference between a 
blue voice and a red, yellow, or green voice; but I think 
you will acknowledge that I am “getting on.” I am dili- 
gently studying a book ef colored fashion plates, and hope 
oon to be on the staff of Society Gossip, when you may 
look out for paragraphs like the following from my pen: 

“We hear that the prevalent tone color at Covent Gar- 
den during the coming season will be crushed strawberry. 
Ladies should avoid going to the theater in costumes which 
do not match this tint. 54 

Signor C 0, whose heather white top notes have re- 
cently been delighting the ears of our ‘brither Scots, .. 
about to tour through Ireland, and has, with his character- 
istic thoughtfulness, changed the color of his voice to 
emerald green a 

“Yellow voices are out of fashion just now. We advise 
delicate mother of pearl tints for the winter months. . . .” 

In the meantime, it would be a boon to students, teach- 
ers, conductors. and perhaps critics, if our great musical 
institutions were to issue lists of popular pieces with au- 
thoritative guides to_their correct tone color. Tentatively, 
a list of songs might be giver, somewhat as follows: 

“God Save the King.”—Imperial purple. 

“A Life on the Ocean Wave.”—Opening bars, dull gray 
and bilious yellow, gradually changing to sea green inter- 
spersed with foam white and sky blue. 

“Cherry Ripe.”’—Depends on the color of the cherry; 
e. g., whether Morella, white heart, or black. In general, 
a crimson lake voice would be suitable. 

“Oh! Ruddier than the Cherry.”—As before, but natur- 
ally with deeper tints. Deep purple accents for the high 
notes 

“My Love is Like the Red, Red Rose.”—Great care is 
required here. The tone must not be red, but like red. 
Perhaps a mixture of Indian red and cobalt blue would do. 

It also strikes me that this colored criticism will event- 
ually lead to great and valuable professional developments. 
In the near future we may expect some very noteworthy 
idvertisements. 

“The True Secret’ of Vocal Colors. Greatest Discovery 
of the Twentieth Century. By Dr. Quacker, A. S. S.” 

“Vocal Development on Colored Lines. Any Age, any 
Voice, any Color. Success guaranteed in g Lessons. All 
colors warranted fast. D. T., Box g1grg.” 

“The Vocal Chameleon. Tonight; Nemo Theater of 
Varieties. 57 different vocal tints in 56 seconds.” 

‘Voices Tinted while you Wait. Madame Rachel, 6780, 
New Bond Street.” 

“The At Concert Bureau. Voices of any desired color 
for Christenings, Weddings, Funerals, Church Festivals, 
At Homes, ete. Violet Voices a Specialty. Special Choirs 
of Red, White, and Blue Voices supplied for Patriotic 
Gatherings. List of Artistes, with voices in Art Colors, 
CACOETHES SCRIBENDI. 


free on application.” 
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Joun Puitip Sousa is fifty years old. Arrived 
at the half century mark, he sends out this fine and 
cheery: greeting to his brother workers in music: 
“Youth is eternal to him who believes in eternity. 
fo me youth means anywhere from eight onward. 
| was an exceedingly old person at eight and I trust 
| violate no confidence when I confess a youthful 
exuberance now that I have bumped against the 
half way post. Fifty is a splendid time for youth- 
ful expansion; one’s fancy still retains all its in- 
genuity, while one’s judgment is bettered by expe- 
rience When sitting on the fifty milestone the 
vane of man’s vision points southward to the past 
nd northward to the future with a minimum of 

Rancorous thought and splenetic ex- 

vay to quieter nerves and calmer 

view v lighted vista of the years that 
have gon heart of the youth of a half 


century of yea! hese words of Sousa were 


published in the Circle Magazine. 





This is the time of year when musical bromidi- 
oms become a burning necessity at all well regu- 
lated dinner parties and at other evening gatherings 
and non-feeding o¢casions in the afternoons. The 
1909-1910 crop of bromidioms is especially plentiful 
and no one should be without a supply this winter. 
The very latest varieties, appended herewith, are 


guaranteed to be hand picked. These concern 
opera : 

“Don’t you think we’re getting too much Mas- 
senet ?” 

“Isn’t it funny that they reject ‘Salome’ and yet 
no one says a word against ‘Sapho’”’ 

“Toscanini makes a score live.” 

“Caruso is more careful of his voice than former- 
ly, but that is real art.” 

“Too bad, about the aceustics of the New Thea- 
ter.” 

“Every American city soon will have its own op- 


? 


era house.” 

“They say Scotti and Farrar are really married.” 

‘Renaud is always an artist.” 

“You know, Cavalieri used to sell flowers on the 
streets of Rome.” 

“Don’t you think opera sounds more intimate at 
the Manhattan?” 

“Bonci said to me——” 

“I told Mary Garden that she forces her voice.” 

“Lipkowska is no Melba or ‘Tetrazzini, of 
course.” 

“Riccardo Martin certainly looks the part he 
sings.” 

“Isn't Slezak tall?” 

“Do you think Garden is jealous of Cavalieri?” 

“Destinn sings Madam Butterfly better than Far- 
rar, but she doesn't make as pathetic a figure.” 

“We subscribe to the Monday performances— 
that’s the fashionable night you know.” 

“From where we sit we can look straight into the 
Vanderbilt box.” 

“Caruso gets $2,500 per night and he saves his 
money. 1 know that he owns much real estate in 
l‘lorence.” 

“Zenatello has a true tenor robusto” 

“I think Hertz drowns out the singers.” 

“Toscanini conducts every opera without the 
score.” 

“I wonder how long Hammerstein will last ?” 

“Hammerstein should never have let Campanini 


go. 

‘‘Gatti-Casazza is engaged to Alda.” 

“Tosca is a part that acts itself.” 

“I don’t see why they need so many tenors at the 
Metropolitan.” 

“There is a perfect deluge of opera this winter— 
an embarrassment of riches, as it were.” 

“I think it was foolish for Hammerstein to start 
the Philadelphia Opera. He ought to concentrate 
in New York.” 

“Dippel certainly deserves credit.” 

“I never go by what the critics say.” 

‘Eames will be missed this year.” 

“I shall never forget the time I heard Jean de 
Reszké as Tristan and Nordica as Isolde.” 


“Tf it hadn’t been for Hammerstein, the Metro- 
politan never would have bestirred itself.” 

“There are really no opera singers left in 
Europe.” 

“Dalmores’ singing Wagner at Bayreuth hasn’t 
helped his voice any.” 

“The development of opera in this country has 
been marvelous during the past five years.” 

“T can name every one in the boxes without look- 
ing at the program index.” 

“T really wouldn't care to have a box.” 

“Kahn is the real power at the Metropolitan.” 

“They do whatever Morgan says.” 

“The waits for the carriage are dreadful.” 

“IT wonder what ‘Electra’ will be like?” 

“Homer had twins last year, you know.” 

“Gadski’s voice has a certain vibrant quality.” 

“I wonder if they'll give all the novelties they 
promised ?” 

“The intermissions are too long.” 

“If they had Sammarco at the Metropolitan 

“Opera comique does not mean comic opera.” 

“Forsell is a Swede.” 

“T remember when 

“Gatti-Casazza speaks French.” 

“J6rn sings like an Italian.” 

“Good old ‘Trovatore’!” 

“I live ‘Boheme.’ ” 

“IT never miss ‘Parsifal.’ 

“Coloratura is dead.” 

“Poor ‘Faust’! 


” 





” 





” 


RneRe 


Isn't it funny that “Carmen” is to be sung to- 
morrow at the Manhattan, while on Iriday Carmen- 
Mélis makes her debut there in—hello, another 
They are ineluctable. 

nmr 


bromidiom. 


There must be something in the suffix “auer” for 
a musical name. Look at Auer, Bauer, Sauer, 
Reisenauer. And then there is Paur without the 
‘e.” Schopenhauer, too, was very musical. Of 
course, by no stretch of the imagination can the 
“Dance of the Auers” in “La Giaconda” be con- 


nected with the question. Au! 
Rane 


In Butte, Mon., two miners attended the Gadski 
concert and stayed for the “Ho jo to ho” encore at 
the end, 

“What do you think of it?” said Pistol Pete. 

“Best yodling | ever heard,” replied Derringer 
Dick. 

eRe 

Just at present the amateur piano world of 
America stands under the sign of C sharp minor. 
Rachmaninoff is here with his prelude. The pre- 
lude is good, but its composer’s sonata in D minor 
is better, even if it will not take place in the list 
of favorite musical bits for the boarding schools. 

RRR 

Was there ever an opera singer who when ac- 
cused of forcing the voice did not reply that it was 
necessary because of the overloud playing of the 
orchestra ? 

RRR 

Have you ever heard the funeral march from 

“Gotterdammerung” ? 


nner 


Magnificent Mahler! LEONARD LIEBLING. 





Marchesi Concert Postponed. 
The Blanche Marchesi concert, which was to have been 
given last night (Tuesday), at Carnegie Hall, has been 
indefinitely postponed. 





An East New York family has a phonograph as a foster 
mother. The baby is two years old and has-acquired the 
habit of going to sleep to the music of its real mother’s 
voice. The real mother is somewhat past forty and her 
voice is not what it used to be. It broke recently and its 
lack of melody so grated on the sensitive musical tem- 
perament of the baby that the mother found it difficult to 
put it to sleep—New York Sun, 
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$ROOKLYN, November 22, 1909 
An audience made up of music lovers and patrons of 
the Master School of Music assembled at Memorial Hall 
Friday evening of last week to hear Pauline Hathaway 


sing. Miss Hathaway received her training at the school, 
of which Madame Jager is the director and head vocal 
teacher. The young singer is blessed with an agreeable 
mezzo-contralto voice, and now that she has entered the 
professional ranks, some comment about her singing will 
be read with interest by those who have watched her de- 
velopment under Madame Jager’s guidance. Miss Hath- 
away sings with good style and sincerity and in her old 
English songs her tone production seemed well nigh im- 
peccable. It was, however, in the German lieder where 
regarding the man- 
Her German diction also is 


she seemed somewhat confused 
ner of producing her tones. 
not equal to what will be required of an artist before a 
critica] public. But Miss Hathaway is just beginning her 
career and therefore to enter into severe criticism would 
be manifestly unjust. Some of the greatest singers now 
in this country could not have sung some of the songs on 
Miss Hathaway’s list better than she did. That she has 
studied faithfully and is a serious minded artist impressed 
everybody. Both she and the Master School are to be 
congratulated upon the dignity and success of her debut 
3irney B. Petigrue, a baritone, also a student of the Mas 
ter School, revealed himself to be a young man with ad- 
Paulding de Nike, cellist, 
with Ruth King as the accompanist, united with Miss 


mirable vocal and musical gifts. 


Hathaway and Mr. Petigrue in the appended program: 
caguwne Hartel 


Rema Teeae yas sk aca cto hovers ccs ee ween 


Aria from Le Roi de Lahore. 


: . Massenet 
Birney B. Petigrue 


Old English Songs— 
O Mistress Mine.......From Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book 


Pacewenl, TR TMOG. sie ccies cori tps ens sssees Robert Jones 


Ene SG SOs. dasee eso eee wens sesebescereuerei Dr. Arne 
Heigh-ho for a Husband, 
From John Gamble’s Common Place Book 
Miss Hathaway. 
EE Re PE er EEE Ee EET eT Popper 
Mr. De Nike 
Seppbleche Qe cccicdesc evccvsdececseccescscceveses Brahms 
Mk EinerPricsalk Velite's s 0600060000066 incekeeneney Grieg 
SREP TOG, DOMME oe cas accdveddceerispacekeetésaaans - Haile 
Ee BORRMOUITEE: ag ook coe econ Svedierveseerverccesees Schumann 
Miss Hathaway 
Summertime Song Cycte.........cceeeeceeeeeees . Landon-Ronald 


Daybreak. 
Morning 


Evening 
Night 
Mr. Petigrue. 
Irish Folk Song (with violoncello obligato)................ Foote 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine..........- ...+MacDowell 
TOG BOG. cis. scacwseenes eesees . Gu weeunees oo. Ware 
ee pee te re ee eee eer se Ts Allitsen 


Miss Hathaway 

The concert was a subscription affair and was given 
under the patronage of the following residents: Mrs 
Robert Starr Allyn, Mrs. Harry Guyen Barber, Mrs. W. 
J. Battey, Mrs. Charles H. Bebee, Sr., William M, Blake, 
Mrs. F. M. Bloom, Mrs. Alfred J. Boulton, Herbert J. 
Braham, Mr, and Mrs. Eugene V. Brewster, Mrs. Charles 
M, Bull, Mrs. Arthur Kennard Buxton, Isaac H. Cary, 
Mrs. George W. Class, Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Creshull, 
Mrs. W. H, Creshull, Mrs. Adolph DeVries, Mrs. Camden 
C. Dike, the Rev. and Mrs. George Thomas Dowling, Mrs. 
Charles Hebard Edwards, William Howell Edwards, Mrs 
Clarence L. Fabre, Mrs. John A. Fonda, Mrs, Charles I 
Gibbs, Jr., Mrs. D. Graff, Wilhelmina Grant, Florence J. 
Greenwood, Mrs, Richard B. Greenwood, Anna E. Harvey, 
Jane Headley, Mrs, Charles B. Hewitt, Mrs. Charles E 
Hotchkiss, Miss S. A. Ingalls, Dr. Leland D. Ives, Mrs. 
James Caldwell Jackson, Mrs. Henry I, Judson, Mrs. S. 
Kirkman, Mr. ard Mrs, Harold N. Lefkowitz, Mrs. Henry 
Rogers Mallory, Mrs. Collins Marsh, Mrs. Franklin Mat- 
thews, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. McNally, Mrs. John J. 
Morris, Edward Morro, Frank C. Munson, Mrs. John 
Neuscheler, Mrs. W. S, Packer, Mrs. Henry U. Palmer, 
Mrs. W. C. Peckham, Mrs. Willis Henri Philleo, Mrs. J. 
Herman Richnagle, Mrs. Frank Reynolds, Mrs. G. L. Rie- 
del, Mrs. James L, Robinson, Mrs, C. Rungius, Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Seed, Mrs. Henry K. Sheldon, Mrs. E. R. Sheri- 
dan, Mrs. N. E, Simonson, Mrs, Ralph Stoddard, Mrs. 


John Van Buren Thayer, Mrs. Frederick H. Webster, Mrs. 
Griffen Welsh, Mrs. Arthur F. Wiehl, Arthur Williams, 
Emma Williams, arfd others whose names were received 
too late for publication, 
zeme”e 

The Brooklyn Arion gave the following program at its 
Clubhouse Sunday night, November 21: 
Male chorus, The Heavens Are Telling............+.+0++ Jeethoven 

Arion, 
ee QD WS os cd ckee eds s cisdinekeuedoe seouts Tschaikowsky 
String Orchestra 


Violoncello solo— 


FEO SEE POET ry eee TTT TORT ET OEE Cee er ce Hayda 
CAE nces ced escbccdseens cueememeubings «speeneennee Schubert 
RN i ola Vccck ste ccd cheaters cee tr scxesenbannets Popper 
Willy Lamping 
Male chorus, Das Geisterechi@l, «oi... is ccccacovectscccences Wengert 
Arion. 


Soprano solo, Non destarmi (from Romeo and Juliette). ...Gounod 
Maliz Wagner 


Women’s chorus— 


BE DE as cncksxkiaatkescGues vacbhbaVanbess bonnets Slunicko 
Habt ihr meinen Schatz geshen............. Schmidt-Hemberger 
Arion Ladies’ Chorus 
Male chorus, Ewig liebe Heimat............0sscececcecceces Hirsch 
Arion. 
BRE cvcde seve veveased tnt.cccatened be Cddaeseeneuseerehuneats . Bach 
PUNE oven ccddericecesacbntcdcencadicvcasguewedatcev’ . Steck 


String Orchestra. 
Soprano solo— 


EE PMO  diwvasisi acawnes cevdankbetesiunsckskank aaenee 
yO A OE ee ee ee eee ee te De Woodmann 
Maliz Wagner. 
Mixed chorus, Koénigin Waldlicb............-+0++ Meyer-Olbersleben 
Arion and Arion Ladies’ Chorus 
RRR 


Arthur Claassen, the musical director of the Brooklyn 
Arion, was the guest of honor at a dinner at the Hotel 
Astor in Manhattan, last Saturday night, given to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his work as a con- 
ductor. The Arion will have its own Claassen celebra- 
tion next spring when Herr Claassen completes his twen- 
tieth year as leader of the club. For a report of the din- 
ner Saturday night, see another page of this number of 
lHe Musicat Courier. 

RRre 

Laura May Gildrer, the organist of the Greenwood Bap- 
tist Church, is a clever pianist. Miss Gildner is a pupil 
of Agnes Wynkoop-Oshorne. Wednesday evening of week 
before last, she arranged the program of a concert given 
at the church which attracted many music lovers living 
in the vicinity. Besides numbers sung by the choir, the 
program included numbers played by Clarence de Vaux 
Royer, violinist, and Emma S. Rous, harpist. Florence 
agen, soprano, and Vincenzo Ferri, baritone were the 
vocal soloists. The Rev. Joel B. Slocum, pastor of the 
church, complimented the choir and Miss Waring, chair- 
man of the music committee, upon the success of the con- 
cert. The more such concerts, the better for the churches. 

ere 

\nother church concert worthy of mention was that 
given in the Bay Ridge section, at the Presbyterian Church, 
Che artists were, Carl 
H. Tollefsen, violinist; Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, pi 
Quintard, contralto; and Rowlee B. Me 
Elverym, bass. Miss Markwell, ard Dr. Frank A. E. 
Meta K. Jemison gave twg 
The music of the evening was from the works 
of Wieniawski, Oliver, Saint-Saéns, Hubay, 
Schutt. 
sang “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and 


Wednesday evening, November 17. 
anist; Eva L. 


Stoney were the accompanists. 
readings. 
Lohr, and 
Miss Quintard, who has a good natural voice, 


Mr. Tollefsen 
Hubay and with 
Madame Tollefsen, the first and last movements from the 
Schutt suite for violin and piano, op. 44. 

RRR 


The Brooklyn Quartet Club under the direction of Carl 


Delilah,” and three effective Scotch songs. 


played numbers by Wieniawski and 


Fique, presented a novelty at the concert Sunday evening 
of last week, which members and guests liked so well that 
it will surely be sung again. 
Hiller for Wolfgang Miller von 
“Richard 
Richard Lionheart, and his rescue by the intrepid Blondel. 


The work was a setting by 
ballad, 
capture of 


Konigswinter’'s 
Lowenherz,” which narrates the 
The work is written for mixed chorus, with orchestral ac- 
companiment and tenor solo, sung on this occasion by 
Henry Weimann. The long program was opened with the 
overture to “The Calif of Bagdad,” by Boieldieu. The 
women’s chorus sang numbers by Frank and Wilson. The 
male chorus was heard in numbers by Kjerulf and Wen 
gert. A suite of songs for mixed chorus, Mendelssohn 
settings to poems by Heine, “Come Fly With Me,” “There 
Came a Frost,” and “Upon Their Grave’—with cello solos 
played by Max Droge, selections by the string orchestra 


and piano solos by Hazel Carpenter, a pupil of Mr. Fique, 
completed an evening that inspired only praise for all 
concerned. 
Ree 
Madame Sembrich repeated at the Academy of Music 
last Wednesday evening, the program of her song recital 
given at Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, the Tuesday previous 
Rare 
The Brooklyn Institute presented the Philharmonic Trio 


at a concert in the Lecture Hall of the Academy of Music 
Saturday evening, November 20. 
RRR 

Myrtle Elvyn will make her first appearance in Brook- 
lyn, Friday evening, November 26, with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 
as that played at the New 
Sunday afternoon. 


The program will be the same one 
Theater in Manhattan, last 
RR, 

Florence Hinkle, the soprano, has been engaged for the 
Sangerbund concert, Sunday evening, December 5. Her 
numbers will include an aria from “Tannhauser,” and 
songs by Wolf, Reger and Woodman. Louis Koemmenich 

is back as musical director of the club EL. F 


OBITUARY 


Francis Thome. 











Francis Thomé, the wel] known composer, teacher and 
critic, born at Port Louis, Mauritius, October 18, 1850, 
died very suddenly in Paris last week. The list of his 
works is large and includes the light opera, “Romeo et 








FRANCIS THOME 


Juliette,” the mysterium, “L’Enfant Jesus,” the symphonic 
ode, “Hymne 4 la nuit,” songs, piano pieces, etc. The 
“Simple Aveu,” originally for piano and later transcribed 
for violin, is probably the best known of all his com- 
positions. 


Edgar 0._Silver. 

The president of the Board of Trustees of the American 
Institute of Applied Music, Edgar O, Silver, head of the 
Burdett & Co., New York, died last 
Thursday of pneumonia after a short illness. Mr, Silver 
was born in Vermont and was a graduate of Brown Uni 


firm of Silver, 


versity. He founded the publishing firm of Silver, Burdett 
& Co. in 1885. 


many interests, who exerted a great influence in every or 


He was a man of unusual ability and of 


ganization with which he was connected. In 1900, at the 
request of Kate S. Chittenden, | 
ican Institute of Applied Music to carry on the work of 


e incorporated the Amer 
the Metropolitan College of Music. Mr. Silver published 
“Modern Music 
Course of Public School Music,” and for about twenty 


the “Normal Music Course” and the 


years he held a summer school in Chicago and in Boston 


where sight singing was taught, together with other 
branches, to teachers in the public schools. He was trus 
tee of Brown University, of Roger Williams University, 
of Shaw Academy, of Vermont, and 
director of the Century Bank of New York and a mem 


ber of the Chamber of Commerce. 


University, Derby 


Martin Signed for Covent Garden. 

Riccardo Martin, the American tenor who sang at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Monday, has signed a two 
years’ contract for Covent Garden, London. Mr. Martin’s 
appearance in England will not interfere with his engage 
ment at the Metropolitan. His European season begins 
at the close of the one in America. 








The popular Thursday evening orchestral concerts in 
Munich are drawing larger audiences than ever this season 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


** Otello,"” November 17. 


ey see eee ere eee Leo Slezak 


LOD so 0 c06 ne cheba casanqekasbsesisssietssaeieee Antonio Scocti 
Came cous be 80d eso ened weit wees nab ones ve s'sbaseuneen Angelo Badi 
Retest i.oob 00.060 bes a00b'6.050 00000 2sn000s 0060 see Pietro Audisio 
Lodovico . .-Herbert Witherspoon 
Montano .»».Vineenzo Reschiglian 
Uae AeBIES ssciccccvcccnpossvccdavececesesbeved .. Bernard Bégue 
ERRORONATD vin 6 00000690565 000.069000 onbabeovvvessen Frances Alda 
Emilia bees cedPast Ver eccvchh elena Florence Wickham 
(Her first appearance.) 
It is probable that “Otello” never has séen such ‘mar- 


velous setting anywhere, in Europe or here, as it did-on 
Wednesday night last at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Not only was the historical 
truth, but the scheme of Byzantine architecture was car- 
ried out to a degree of detail unprecedented. “The cos- 


mise-en-scene adjusted to 


tumes, the light effects, the grouping afid the color were 
all in conformity with the gorgeousness of Cyprus: and 
the Venetian countries of that period. 

As most of the daily papers of New York for years past 
considered the shabby performances at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, under former managements, the 
most marvelous exhibits of grand opera on earth (as the 
records of the papers show for many, many years past), 
it is hardly necessary to dwell upon the fact that their 
nearly universal approval of the new regime falls exceed- 
ingly flat When articles or 
relating to the occupancy of one seat for twenty-five years 
at one opera house, giving their approval to performances 
very Oiten tarces, and the same men today ap 


have 


men write reminiscences 


that were 

prove of the conditions as they are under the revised 
system, very little need be said more than to call attention 
to the past to show what its recall must be upon the 


minds of intelligent readers at present. 

The opera of “Otello” is understood by every one who 
reads this paper, except the juvenile generation, which is 
also gradually acquiring notions of the application of 
Shakespearean drama to the opera. 

As to the music, that has been dwelt upon hundreds of 
times, and it is known that Verdi’s great opera represents 
that transition of this genius from the old so called classic 
the music drama, and 
is not called a music drama, it is in 


Explaining it would 


Italian torm ot opera imto new 


although “Otello” 
sense a work of that nature 
at this moment, because it has been explained 


the full 
be futile 
and the learned critics in the daily press have given out 
statements furnished to them by extraordinarily gifted 
writers who have published works on the subject. 

For the 


that the 


musica] community it is only necessary to say 


manner of representation was one of those dis 


plays of extrordinary art versatility on the part of a num- 
ber of people engaged in the performance, first of all be- 
whose conductorship a great per- 
out all the dynamics of 
the orchestra subdued to 
such a degree that the singers could actually be heard 
At the same time, his cue 
definite, his control was so firm, that there was 
no possibility of any kind of a hitch except merely some 
ani lips in the orchestra, due, for instance, to an 
first oboe in the prelude of the fourth act. 

a man of powerful build and power- 
our writers have tried to make 
Tamagno, but then Ta- 
We want to know 
He is certainly 
g to, worth looking at. The full 
r orish nature was never ex- 
hibited mo: ly than on Wednesday night on any 
with Slezak, 
method of 


ing Toscanini, under 


formance took place. Bringing 


this powerful work, he yet kept 


without forcing their voices. 


wa 


mec! 


error of the 


Che new tenor is 


ful voice, and some of 


ns between him and 


1 and Slezak is living. 
1 


Slezak, the living tenor. 


' f sent 
yrutal nt M 


stage nd w t re defects vocally 


they seem rather moods and 


Otello singing. His voice is not lyric, his voice is not 
dramatic, his voice is declamatory; that is to say, by ap- 
plying the declamatory style, he makes the voice fit the 
part of Otello. Of course, the great legato passages were 
not sung, but he substituted some vital phrases by using 
the same music that other Otellos have used; that is to 
say, by singing, not music as it is written, but phrasing it 
as he felt. Thus we see how music can be utilized artis- 
tically in many directions, the same notes being utilized 
for different aims. 

Signor Scotti was an excellent Iago, and as for Signora 
Alda, she surprised the audience not only in singing her 
role with a great deal of judgment and taste, but also with 
the distinction that she gave to the role and the personal- 
ity that entered into it through her treatment. This per- 
formance of hers on Wednesday night ushered her in as 
a more important figure on the Metropolitan Opera stage. 

The other roles were not of much importance, except 
that of Emilia by Miss Wickham, who must be heard 
inder more favorable and that of Herbert 
Witherspoon, who sang the short numbers with feeling 
and with a powerful voice of fine basso quality. Mr. 
Witherspoon will be heard during the season in the lead- 
ing basso roles of the opera, when a more detailed judg- 
ment can be expressed upon his thoroughgoing art. 

PRIMA. 


conditions, 


“Madame Butterfly,’ November 19. 

There are still many people who like to go to see 
“Madame Butterfly,” as was obvious last Friday night at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Nevertheless, the opera 
is a very tiresome musical concoction and it impresses one 
as labored contract music. The performance on Friday 
was in most respects excellent, but Madame Destinn is 
not an ideal Cio Cio San. She does not look the part, and 
by no stretch of the imagination does she produce the illu- 
for such a character. Her voice is also 
exceedingly cold. Miss Fornia made an excellent Zuzuki, 
hoth singing and acting the part with sincerity. The role 
of Pinkerton was in the hands of Riccardo Martin, the 
\merican tenor, who has proved to be a most remarkable 
acquisition to the Metropolitan Opera forces, and his sing- 
ing this year shows that he has certainly “arrived.” Mr. 
Amato is always an artist, even in a part like Sharpless. 
Toscanini conducted with his customary ability. How- 
ever, as there are opinions in Italy harmonizing with that 
of THe Musicat Courter. the following is reproduced 
from Italian papers. 

It is of course generally known that “Madame Butter- 
fly’ was an abject failure at its first performance in the 
Scala on February 17, 1904, and on the next day these 
notices appeared in some of the important papers of 
Milan: 

La Perseveranza said, in the opening of its article, 
“fiasco.” 

Il Tempo ‘said: “Madame Butterfly é caduta,” which 
means that it is a failure; has fallen. 

L’Italia Del’ Popolo says: “La verita?—L’Opera é 
caduta crediamo senza rimedio.” In other words, the 
opera has failed and appears to be without remedy. 

This was confirmed subsequently by the fact that Puc- 
cini himself had to rewrite it and is now still at work 
temporizing with the orchestration. It is one of the very 
worst specimens of a degenerated modern style of opera 
as represented by Puccini, who has offset all the good 
that has been done by Mascagni, Franchetti, Leoncavallo 
and others. 


“Lohengrin,” November 20 (Matinee). 

New York opera goers are hungry for Wagner. At 
two o'clock last Saturday afternoon nearly every seat in the 
Metropolitan Opera House was occupied, and the overflow 
stood four rows deep behind the brass rail that closes in 
the orchestra circle. The lights were lowere¢ promptly 


sion necessary 





advertised hour, 


at the and the first bars of the lovely 
prelude to “Lohengrin” were heard by the great assem- 
blage with that attitude of reverence which neither fashion 
nor sensationalism comprehends. Before the first act was 
half over the atmosphere was stifling in the rear under 
the horseshoe. One of the standees, a middle aged 
woman, was carried out into the lobby in a fainting con- 
dition. She was so quietly removed that only those sitting 
in the back seats near the center doors and those standing 
near by heard the commotion. After that something was 
done to improve the ventilation. At all events, the crowds 
resembled those that gathered to hear the first perform- 
ances of “Parsifal,” given at the Metropolitan by the late 
Heinrich Conried. It is a very encouraging sign to see 
New Yorkers so eager to return to Wagner, after the 
banalities of Massenet and the concoctions of Puccini. 
Paris and “painted ladies’ as themes for opera are be- 
coming wearisome. No wonder people who are at heart 
wholesome seem joyous over the prospect of renewing 
their acquaintance with heroines who are pure and with 
music that uplifts the soul. The cast for Saturday, the 
first matinee of the season, follows: 


ROOM: “Gat VOR cccivceicdcctvsivercsvesscetes Allen Hinckley 
Lohengrin ........ shavebheddeendwees ee eelsueeres eee ndew Carl Jérn 
AG WR UDR 5i0's ociv'séeveies dnnesVaeun' ...-.Johanna Gadski 
Friedrich von Telramund..........cceccesceees «+eeee-John Forsell 
(His first appearance.) 
Oeteed .cincccscvecs SRERTS RCL TAD AS TEC ROS «+++++-Louise Homer 
Der Heerrufer ........ piveseeunes sheavunnee Herbert Witherspoon 
CR AAOIONE «i n's's Ce caSe a ee si 5Nicx ee Helene Pechfelder 


{ eee Wilhelm Otto 
«++-.+-Glenn Hall 
.-.-Anton Ludwig 

( .--Marcel Reiner 

++.+.Lenora Sparkes 
ccccccses Anna Case 
++e+---Lillia Snelling 
| .Henrietta Wakefield 

Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 

The performance was one of the highest excellence. 
Jorn, in the title role, looked every inch a knight, and 
he sang eloquently and altogether completely embodied the 
Spirituality of the character. Both his “Swan” song and 
his “Narration,” were delivered with vocal beauty, an ac- 
complishment that, few German tenors have been able to 
command. Not since the golden era of German opera 
in New York, when great casts were the rules, have we 
witnessed a more sublime characterization of “Lohengrin,” 
such as Joérn gave last week. Elsa has long been one of 
Madame Gadski’s best roles. The artist seems created for 
such a part. Without resorting to artifices, she has the 
coloring for it, and in grace and womanliness, as well as 
singing ability she more than satisfies every requirement. 
Her voice was in splendid form and the demands of the 
score were met without forcing the tones. Wagner was 
merciless in the music he wrote for the female voices. 
Only the supremest intelligence can do justice to it and 
at the same time keep the voice true to pitch and cor- 
rect vocal trim. John Forsell, a Swedish baritone, who 
made his New York debut as Telramund, was not convinc- 
ing as a singer, but histrionically, he gave a powerful de- 
lineation of the high born villain. It was reported that 
the artist was suffering from a cold; if that is a fact, 
judgment of his value as a singer must be suspended until 
another and more favorable hearing. The two American 
bassos, Hinckley, as the King, and Witherspoon as the 
Herald, made a striking success, Hinckley’s deep and so- 
norous voice proved itself well adopted to the score. It was 
plain to feel that he labored under no difficulties in sing- 
ing the part. His king was one of true dignity. Wither- 
spoon’s noble basso cantante together with his regal bear- 
ing, for once lifted up the part of the “Heerrufer,” to a 
place where it did not seem ludicrous. Madame Homer 
repeated her familiar role of Ortrud. The minor parts 
were most creditably filled. Cuts in former presentations 
of “Lohengrin” were restored in this performance. This 


Vier Brabantische Edle.............eeceeeees 


Vier Edelknaben..... Coeenener 



































introduced the male quartet, which intoned its few lines 
admirably. Glenn Hall, the American tenor, was one of 
these singers. The chorus, orchestra, scenery, with the 
live horses, and every detail outlined in the original work, 
were blended into making it a most impressive ensemble. 
It was ten minutes past six o’clock when the final curtain 
fell. Wagner, without cuts, may yet redeem Broadway. 
IonE. 


“‘La Boheme,"’ November 20. 


What a difference between the sparkling music of “La 
Boheme” and the dull and insincere “Madame Butterfly”! 
Che opera Saturday evening was delightfully performed, 
although there were times when the tempi dragged. This 
was the cast: 


Rodolfe cccsesisccevdicccccccccsccccvsestcvcccens Alessandro Bonci 
SohetAGE  onc'd cbc dasekacvcncewocccsotectisansuniene Adamo Didur 
Paka: sccakns s bine ece wns tadew stncesscevncns 1 (a ee 
Mirah wccccccccccvevesseensencecccccccosccnce tenons Alicé Nielsen 
ParplaMnel os cccoscdcesevecsosccdccvcevessscceuese Giuseppe Tecchi 
Marcelle’ oécccyeds sanbs cadecdercdeceseecsvnccevane Antonio Scotti 
Col ins coacanudcde sd bdsoecuybeusadnatconal Andrea de Segurola 
AMIENS <0 cccacedidnsdccncscccecsabeveteredets F. Gianoli-Galletti 
MUG vis s dad ocevecencesv<ccesscbhsceiecqsaneenee Bella Alten 
Srgante! pocddrconegegs devcceseéssecssonetavvecs Edoado Missiano 
Doganiese cccccccsccccvvcccscocccvedccocvescsvcece Giulio Pintosi 


Conductor, Vittorio Podesti. 

With such a cast, the opera could not go other than 
beautifully. All of the singers were in the best voice and 
spirits. Bonci, Didur, Scotti and de Segurola were heard 
in parts which they have sung before and they entered 
into their work with zest and abandon. Benci made his 
first appearance in New York this season. He received 
the welcome due a singer of his rank. His associates, par- 
ticularly de Segurola as the philosopher, Colline, shared 
in the triumphs with him. The “Song of the Coat,” as 
sung by the Spanish basso, made its usual appeal to those 
moved by the pathos of the number. Alice Nielsen, as 
Mimi, was good to see and hear. Her voice and talents 
are just adapted to the part. She sang with purity and 
artistic sincerity. Bella Alten, as Musetta, gave one of 
the very best impersonations of the jolly and tender 
hearted Bohemian. “La Boheme” is one of the works so 
frequently heard in New York, that no more extended no- 
tice is required, 


Sunday Night Concert at the Metropolitan. 


Let the critics wail and weep—it’s of no avail. The 
public that pays the piper would rather hear a singer with 
flute-like upper tones than any other type of vocalist. At 
the first concert of the season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House the triumph of the night was made by Bernice de 
Pasquali. It was her first appearance this season and evi- 
dently from the reception accorded her, her New York ad- 
mirers have remembered her. Madame de Pasquali was 
in fine voice and sang with unusual brilliancy the familiar 
air, “Thou Charming Bird,” from David’s “Perle de Bre- 
sil.” Although the title was printed in French on the 
program, Madame de Pasquali sang the number in Eng- 
lish, and good pure English at that. Otto Stoeckert played 
the flute obligato. Edmond Clement, a French tenor, made 
his first appearance in New York at this concert. He has 
a smooth, well placed voice and sings with taste and fin- 
ish. M. Clement sang two numbers, one from “Romeo 
and Juliet” (Gounod) and the other from Lalo’s “Le Roi 
d’Ys.” Clarence Whitehall sang ‘“Wotan’s Farewell,” 
from “Die Walkiire.” Adamo Didur gave the “Invoca- 
tion” from “Robert the Devil.” Anna Meitschik sang “Che 
faro,” from Gluck’s “Orpheus.” Florence Wickham sang 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Deli- 
lah.” The conductor, Max Bendix, did not overwhelm 
anybody by his skill with the baton. The New York pub- 
lic is well accustomed to this conventional theater style 
of leading an orchestra. Massenet’s overture to “Phedre,” 
the andante from Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, the Liszt 
polonaise in E major, Handel’s “Largo” and Chabrier’s 
“Spanish Rhapsody” were the orchestral offerings. 


“* Tosca,”’ November 22. 


Puccini’s cup of professional bliss must be full to the 
brim. Here in the great city of New York two of his 
operas are given in one night. While Floria Tosca was 
suffering the bitterest anguish, struggling for her woman- 
hood and the freedom of her lover, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Madam Butterfly was being tricked into a 
mock marriage at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 
Brooklyn performance was also by the Metropolitan Com- 
pany. This report concerns the woes of the Roman singer, 
which on this occasion was interpreted by Geraldine Far- 
rar, her first essay of the part. After the icy Eames any 
one with the least claim to operatic art is worthy of con- 
sideration. Emma Eames fell leagues behind her prede- 
cessor (Milka Ternina), who was the first to give New 
Yorkers a presentation that was above the melodramatic 
performances of Sardou’s work on the dramatic stage. 
About the Metropolitan Opera House on Monday night it 
was whispered that Miss Farrar was overcome with the 
thought of appearing before her audience in a role that 
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must have impressed her as deeply tragic. Miss Farrar is 
young and tragedy is often beyond the ken of a young 
woman who has had more sunshine than shadow in her 
life. No doubt the nervousness noticeable in Miss Far- 
rar’s singing in the first act was due to her fears of her 
self. In the second act she seemed to have fully recov 
ered, for she arose to the part in a creditable manner. 
She colored the music correctly and proved fairly skillful 
in carrying the tragic situations to a thrilling close. Scotti 
was, as usual, the Scarpia and once again he gave one of 
those finished performances that silence criticism. Ric- 
cardo Martin, the American tenor, achieved a genuine tri- 
umph as Cavaradossi. He sang with splendid volume of 
tone, without forcing his voice at any time. The voice of 
this singer is taking on a silvery timbre. It is an almost 
perfect organ, and this is particularly so when he sings 
in the melodious Italian language. But, if Martin had 
been less delightful as a singer Monday night, he would 
have won his public by his superb characterization of the 
painter. His work approached the heroic, and from be- 
ginning to end one felt that the artist was a man of noblest 
principles, brave as a lion, refined as the art he represent- 
ed and with it all utterly oblivious of self—a true man in 
capable of baseness. The new conductor, Egisto Tango, 
who made his first appearance at the Broadway house 
(he conducted a performance at the New Theater last 
week), had moments when he did fine work with the or- 
chestra. The opera was staged with that aim for detailed 
perfection which now seems the rule at the Metropolitan 
The other roles in the opera were cleverly portrayed. It 
was a worthy night, in which two young American sing 
ers added new triumphs to their careers. 
cast: 


This was the 


PI. vihaescdugescbaalsRaiecescuenenl Geraldine Farrar 
Mario Cavaradossi 
Il Barone Scarpia 
Cesare Angelotti 


Ee I RS Ce ad can b.acdvaven seus aekecwawe F. Gianoli-Galletti 
IN, Sed edcb Ne iaknvids oCba6ude racemes toe Angelo Bada 
NN orale vids ongncseabureswd octue dss Vincenzo Reschiglian 
ED 2s eck bd piace en baeema nic ae tendows :..Edoardo Missiano 
Wr SUD cc enllovosectectéc ane atannasbaleccctrana Lillia Snelling 


Conductor, Egisto Tango. 
(His first appearance.) 
IONE. 





NEW THEATER. 
‘Werther,’ November 16. 


If there had been no remarks made about the so called 
acoustic effects of the New Theater, very little would have 
been thought of it, because the question of acoustics is so 
intricate and subtle that there is not one person in a 
thousand going to a theater or opera house considering 
it. When a newspaper, however, makes reference to it, 
everybody becomes an acoustician; everyone becomes a 
critic; everyone becomes scientific on the subject, and it 
is all a question of the person, after all. 
a question of the location or the liver. 

The opening of the opera season at the New Theater 
with “Werther” on Tuesday night, November 16, gave 
everyone who considered himself a scientific acoustician 
an opportunity to discuss that question, and instead of the 
opera and the performance, why, of course, we were re- 
galed with the opinion about the acoustics of the house. 
The acoustics of the New Theater are satisfactory. The 
difficulty is with some of our friends on the dramatic 
stage, who should take to heart the editorial from the 
New York Sun last week, in which the following was 
stated. As soon as we get the stage folks to understand 
that diction and enunciation are prime requisites of the 
drama, we will have better acoustics in our theaters. 


Sometimes it is 


The theater is the chief professor of deportment and of utter 
ance to millions. It ought to learn to speak, and so to teach, Eng 
lish. - Heaven knows, the schools don’t. The United States is full 
of provincial dialects, a medley of mispronunciations. The public 
school children share the misfortunes of their teachers and parents 
By the nasality of his speech, by the flatness of his vowels and 
his diphthongs, by his elisions, cuttings and clippings, by his in- 
ability to produce clear, intelligible sounds, the American is known 
over the world. A grammar of the varieties of American vulgar 
speech would take a good many volumes. Ignorant indeed of 
articulate sound must actors be who are not superior to their audi- 
ences. 

Let us put it on this ground, then. Let the actors be mission- 
aries among the heathen; and to be missionaries let them be trained. 


In the program on Tuesday night, at the opening of the 
New Theater for opera, the following notice was in- 
serted : 


Owing to unforeseen delay in having the lighting apparatus, other 
stage mechanism and needed facilities completed, and the conse- 
queni impossibility to secure for this first presentation adequate 
stage rehearsals, the opera “Werther” cannot be presented this 
evening in full accordance with the standards of this company 

The Metropolitan Opera Company and The New Theater manage- 
ment, however, believe they are meeting the wishes of their patrons 
in not postponing the performance, but respectfully request the in- 
dulgence of the audience for unavoidable shortcomings. 


There is no reason whatever for this, except that there 
were some shortcomings in the lighting in the tableaux, 
but that would not have been noticed. New York audi- 
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ences have not yet been educated to the refinement of 
criticism which enables them to distinguish delicate light 
effects, and in the opera, which has been praised by the 
daily papers and condemned by this paper, Gothic scenes 
and Renaissance dress with Charles IX decorations and 
Louis XV furniture were constantly to be seen and fre- 
quently at the same time. We have seen a Byzantine room 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House under for- 
mer management, with Colonial furniture or Adam style. 
What we must do today is to do the very thing that was 
done at the New Theater—produce. 
The cast was as follows: 


WIE ohh de cue wah dee bavaeenecudnwne .Edmond Clément (debut) 


PE de bddcecéécucnewe Dinh Gilly (debut) 
BG SE beck nneuadsgnsesd ccssudeverensucbees ...A. Pini-Corsi 
a ptveestaecds Leo Devaux (debut) 
pO ere bkbwbe dadea’ Georges Bourgeois (debut) 
DINE in ceddndncdsdobevcwncédcencnsvachunatres Walter Koch 
CO honk begeicsessetuectecesxktssrnsasin Geraldine Farrar 
BOGE tay veccnastwnsces woke aetna mea Alma Gluck (debut) 
RBGGNG bcc ccccvcusasddccoccotdcdesceeseucees’ ..Elsie Michaelis 


Mr, Tanzo conducted. Some persons said he was a 
little loud. The probability is that he has not found him- 
self yet in that house, neither have some of the singers, 
and we prefer to let that go by for the present. 

Miss Farrar’s voice seemed to be in good condition 
Mr. Clement is a good old stager, who has sung the part 
of Werther many times. Outside of these two there was 
only one question of importance in the cast, and that was 
the debut of Alma Gliick as Sophie. Alma Gliick is an 
American product. She took lessons in this city from one 
of the best equipped vocal teachers and authorities on 
opera and that is Signor Buzzi-Peccia. That Signor Buzzi 
Peccia understands what to do with the voice was illus 
trated in the voice of this debutante. The role ig not an 
exacting one, but it requires careful treatment, clear and 
distinct vocal utterance and phrasing, and the role demands 
deportment, and Alma Gliick illustrated that she possessed 
the requisite qualities. This is of more than usual impor- 
tance: the fact that this young woman was educated in the 
city of New York by a New York vocal teacher and pro 
duced on the operatic stage here, without the intercession 
of any extraneous or European influences, except those 
that come to us through the fact that Europeans live with 
us and are a part of our life. Primo, 


“‘ The Bartered Bride," November 17 (Matinee). 

Smetana’s comic opera, “The Bartered Bride,” was the 
work chosen for the first opera matinee at the New The- 
ater. This was one of the genuine successes at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last season. Needless to state that the 
delicate and sparkling comedy lines were heard to better ad- 
vantage in the smaller auditorium. Destinn and Jérn re 
peated their admrable impersonations. Witherspoon was 
highly effective as Kruschina. Alma Gliick, a young Amer- 
ican singer, displaying a voice of delightful timbre, made 
her debut in the small role of Esmeralda, The cast fol- 
lows: 


EE a ee 


eduve eddy Herbert Witherspoon 


WE -% ovoba ced ec accinsiceateceecdeeeceadeenee Marie Mattfeld 
BE ace dai bee vine sacuceceics revere etT rT Tr Emmy Destinn 
ee eee senda athannnnsebesedcel Adolph Mdahimann 
Agnes .. Liens ie Sie .++.+e+.+Henrietta Wakefield 
PONCE oes eheccincengescdcat@uaensecespcaqusénennd Albert Reiss 
MT er dtUCt a chws o Culals.2 40 2dRe ke Hd bk dn exch eedmetebnee Carl Jérn 
OE badd i thine ohaeh 6 Caonetabebabecdeaenedabont Adamo Didur 
GE oi cn coGnwsetenncssabaebaewedsesdelaneas Julius Bayer 


Esmeralda 


BED “evecousosses aa 


.--Ludwig Burgstaller 





MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“La Fille de Madame Angot,"’ November 16. 

The Manhattan Opera House was given over to the in- 
euguration of a special series of opera comique last Tues- 
day evening with Lecocq’s rather antiquated “La Fille de 
Madame Angot.” It was well acted, adequately staged and 
superbly costumed. Mlle. Delormes was dainty and viva- 
cious; Mlle. Nolba, stately in a golden sheath gown; Mile. 
Laya a somewhat boisterous Amaranthe; M. Devries very 
picturesque as Ange Pitou, while Mesdames Dambrine, 
Blondel and Nicolay took care of the buffo parts in a sat- 
isfactory manner. The chorus sang well and danced 
beautifully. The vocal art displayed by the principals was 
of mediocre quality, yet the audience appeared to enjoy it 
M. Haakman conducted with vim and authority. The suc- 
cess of the experiment will depend largely upon how much 
of Strauss and Offenbach is given. It is highly improbable 
that works such as that presented at the opening would 
prove sufficiently interesting and attractive to stamp the 
experiment as a success. There were many French people 
present and one heard considerable favorable comment 
during the entr’acte, 


“Sapho,” Wednesday, November 17. 
Alphonse Daudet’s novel “Sapho,” was metamorphosed 
into a lyric drama by Henry Cain and A. Bernade with 
music by Jules Massenet and performed for the first time 
in- 1897 at the Opera Comique, Paris, with Emma Calvé in 
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the title role. The work is a delicate delineation of psy- 
chologic development—though an inverse progression. The 
usual tendency is from good to bad, but here we have evil 
transformed into good, vile passion giving way to en- 
nobling love, wanton recklessness overcome by true wom- 
anhood and culminating in abnegation. Unquestionably it 
was added to the repertory of the Manhattan Opera House 
for the sake of Mary Garden who, like the maid of Or- 
leans, felt constrained to undertake a mighty task. Thus 
America had to wait twelve years before hearing it. Miss 
Garden’s impersonation was dramatic and forceful, She 
invested the part with tiger-like ferocity allowing her tem- 
perament full sway and evidently placing restrictions no- 
where. She declaimed much and not infrequently in 
dulged in shouting, but gave forth nothing which might 


l Viewed from a purely artistic point 


be classed as singing 
of view her performance was disappointing, yet her strong 
personality and her great dramatic abilities, though un 

irbed and unchecked, made it interesting and impressive. 
Her treatment of the last act was quiet and sympathetic; 
indeed, it was in this scene that she did her best work 
because it was not overdone. M. Dalmores was fervent, 
finished and capable as the deluded love-smitten student. 
He played and sang with his customary grace of manner 
and artistic skill and brought to the part an intensity and 
contrast which was wholly natural. There is a paucity of 
melody in the score and therefore he had little opportunity 
He gave the pretty “II est loin 
in the first act with tonal beauty and deli- 
cate phrasing. The balance of the cast was in capable 


for pure, lyric utterance 


de mon pays” 


hands. M, Dufranne gave a sonorous and finished char- 
acterization of the artist Caoudal, M. Huberdeau lifted the 
small role of Cesaire Gaussin to a high level and gave 
the few measures allotted to him in excellent style, dis- 
closing a pure and warm tone. Mlle. D’Alvarez was a 
kind and affectionate mother, Madame Walter-Vilia a win- 


but rather conventional Irene 


some Ihe orchestra, under 
the direction of M. de la Fuente, was efficient and per- 
formed exactly the office entrusted to it—that of forming 
a musical undercurrent to the dramatic movement upon 
the stage Che score is somewhat labored, yet it exhibits 
that care and skill in construction and nicety of tonal 
color and balance for which Massenet has exceptional tal- 


ent. Of melody there is little. The idea of the composer 


evidently was to create a mood, an atmosphere Mere 
tunes, ensembles, set pieces would be as much out of place 
as in “Pelleas et Melisande’’ or “Salome.” Massenet has 
made a sojourn into pastures new with eminently dis 
tinctive results. As an opera “Sapho” will never excite 


enthusiasm, yet will command respect and invite interest. 


It is an expression 


f Teutonic principles, strength of 
character, determination after conviction and adherence to 
truth, couched in Gallic terms and garnished with Gallic 
finesse, subtlety and delicacy. The plot is admirably con 
structed and rushes headlong toward the final climax. The 
last act alone would save the work from oblivion provided, 
of course, that it ig handled by one who can do full justice 
to it 

fue Musicar Courrer has called attention on numerous 
occasions to the rudeness and disrespect shown by many 
who are wont to create 


the final scene 


a disturbance by leaving during 
This practice is becoming more and more 
abusive at each succeeding performance. It is obnoxious 
and rude and should be stamped out before it becomes a 
' 


habit. During the most intense part of the last scene, 


uddenly some hundred or so of disrespectful persons rose 
trom their seats and endeavored to make their way out. 


"hey made so much noise that it was impossible either to 
hear or to see, and they were roundly hissed. The beauty 
f the fast act was thereby ruined and the delicately path- 
etic ending went for naught. The complete cast was as 


foll 


.Mary Garden 
SN .cthes axwe'seuhscaws cousince . ..M. Dalmores 
Divonne, Tean’s Mot! eeeeeeessese Mile, D’Alvarez 
I ' SNORE aap vee tub uc chewdenee Got Mme. Walter-Villa 
( il - Seesneonbaues M. Dufranne 
Ce re G n, Jean's Father ‘ s+eeeeesM. Huberdeau 
La Bo RE eT er ee eee ry ee M. Leroux 
lankeepe (hh wind denapensseibawweatee M. Villa 


‘La Traviata,"’ November 19. 


Friday evening's offering at the Manhattan Opera House 
was Verdi's “La Traviata,” with Tetrazzini as Violetta. 
John MeCormack as Alfredo, Sammarco as Germont and 
he balance of the cast in capable hands. Anselmi was the 

Tr there is little if anything to add to what THE 

M 1c Courter il last week in its review of the ex 
t production f “La Traviata” (with the same cast 

) { hove mentioned) at the Manhattan on Wed- 
vening, November 10. Last Friday’s performance 


T 
id the enthusiasm on the part of the 


1 tl Madame Tetraz- 
form, her coloratura voice 
with limpidity, and more 


than eq nands made upon it by 
techinic, tri 


roughout 


Del 


sate embellishments 


with which the scor« tl popular opera abounds. The 


writer had the pleasure of witnessing Tetrazzini’s first 
American triumph in San Francisco at the Tivoli Opera 
House in the fall of 1904, and again in the fall of 1905. 
She still is the same charming and gracious singer who 
completely captured and Jured the warm hearted Cali- 
fornians into her artistic shrine where the music loving 
populace of San Francisco paid loyal homage to this diva 
their queen of Italian opera. Last Friday evening Mad- 
ame Tetrazzini was obliged to appear several times before 
the curtain at the end of each act, to bow her acknowl- 
edgments before a yehemently applausive audience. She 
insisted that her fellow artists and Conductor Anselmi 
should share these honors with her. SAN. 


“‘Herodiade”’ and “La Fille de Madame Angot” 
Repeated November 20. 

At the Manhattan Opera House last Saturday repeti- 
tions were in order. A few changes in the cast of 
“Herodiade”’ were made necessary on account of the 
Philadelphia opera. Madame Doria substituted for Mad- 
ame Gerville-Reach in the title role, and M. Duffault sang 
the part of John in place of Dalmores. Lecocq’s opera 
in the evening went with much more spirit and dash than 
at its first performance. The house was well filled. 


“ Daughter of Regiment” and “Pagliacci.” Novem- 
ber 22. 

Those two bloodthirsty products of moder Italianism, 
“I Pagliacci” and “Cavalieria Rusticana,” have been so in- 
dissolubly linked that their separation comes as a decided 
novelty. Their combination is very felicitous, any other, 
rather dubious. If contrast be the desideratum, then the 
union of the former with one of lesser passion and lighter 
sentiment will serve, and therefore with “La Fille du 
Régiment” it afforded an evening of pleasure and profit. 
The part of Canio offers an almost boundless scope for any 
tenor. He must be sarcastic, grave, suspicious; he must 
portray envy, anguish, passion, jealousy, hatred, contempt, 
love, revenge; he must exhibit to the audience the subjec- 
tive self and to the actors the objective self; he must rep- 
resent the tempest held in leash until endurance can go no 
further and the cords are snapped only to disclose a 
broken heart which finds solace not even in revenge and 
death. Signor Zerola nicely discriminated between the vari- 
ous changing and surging emotions of this hot-headed 
clown, who so strongly appeals to our sympathies and en- 
lists our pity. He sang with fire and passion and made 
the most of his opportunities. His “Ridi Pagliacco” was 
stirring and so well liked that he, unwisely, responded to 
the encore, necessitating the raising of the curtain again 
after falling upon a very impressive finale. Signor Zero- 
la’s last act was superb and the fina] catastrophe was pre- 
cipitated with tremendous power and gruesomeness by 
means of a wonderfully conceived and finely wrought 
crescendo and climax. Marguerite Sylva sang the part of 
Nedda in French, while her associates used the Italian 
tongue. Though this incongruity was inartistic, neverthe 
less the performance was not seriously marred thereby. 
Madame Silva was charming, piquant and graceful, with 
just enough latent fire to make the impersonation inter- 
esting and complete. She acted splendidly and sang with 
spirit, besides being good to look upon. Signor Sammarco 
The “Prologue” was delivered 
with verve and dignity; indeed, in a manner which would 
put most strolling players to shame. His fine conception 
of the part has been noted so often as to require no further 
comment. ‘The complete cast was: 


was a gratifying Tonio 


TOR Bi 5.0 ch a8b6. ces Ver eSE4N s o0n ba chk oeeceeNen Marguerite Sylva 
RED neband:s a c0ueeneledseheNees Carne boeagevs as éane eee Zerola 
SOD | este tinn coc enewln bedvssendbets ¢0otebheraeaneeuer Sammarco 
POUND. is. <.wais da See eee ss 6 bee bas eee eee bas bees be bk Obese er eeee Crabbe 
ONE . hid sd ek a eee ae seg ae ay g iiedvelewyenvoueesent ee Venturini 


Donizetti’s flimsy “La Fille du. Régiment” has been kept 
from the dusty shelves of oblivion for the sole reason 
that such great singers as Jenny Lind, Sontag, Patti, Sem- 
brich and Tetrazzini have appeared in it with success. It 
still retains its French title, having been composed some 
seventy years ago for the Paris Opera Comique, and sub- 
sequently translated into Italian by the composer him- 
self. It has not been heard in these parts for some years 
and its revival is not without interest on account of vocal 
opportunities which it offers to coloratura singers, Madame 
Tetrazzini’s wonderful art was again in evidence in the 
role of Maria. She clothed the florid strains with a spark- 
ling luster and delighted her hearers with the brilliancy 
and perfection of her accomplishments. 

The part of this gay vivandiere is not one in which she 
shines forth to the best advantage, yet she made the most 
of it and gave a most satisfactory and pleasing perform- 
ance, : 

The last act was curtailed somewhat to allow her to in- 
troduce Gounod’s brilliant waltz from “Mireille,” which 
served to send the audience home in good humor. 

Mr. McCormack unfortunately is not at home in the part 
It does not suit him and therefore his inter- 
pretation was imperfect and dramatically weak. He sang 
with sweetness of voice and purity of tone and in the 
last act received a well-merited encore for his beautiful 


of Tonio. 


rendition of the tenor aria in which he uses his mezzo 
voce with exquisite effect. 
The complete cast follows: 


Maria, a Vivandiere.....ccsesscvccccccvscesccccccsvece DOCURERMI 


Marquise of Birkenfeld..... iene doewe bee ke 6p Peee ach hese 
Tonio, a Peasant .....cvccccecccoccccccccesccsejonm MeCormack 
Sergeant Sulpice ....... he vingoaenne i ha pala wow yawns or eee 
Major Domo ....... cia hebecesd daa ah reese r ey 6055 pee 


Oscar Anselmi conducted both operas. 





OPERA AND CONCERTS IN NEW ORLEANS. 
New Orveans, November 17, 1909. 
The recital of Tilly Koenen on November 12 was en. 
joyed by a large audience. Those who appreciate finesse 
in art could not but recognize in the eminent contralto an 
artist of the highest order. From her entrance upon the 
stage, Miss Koenen held her listeners in thrall, playing 
upon their emotions with absolute control. Encores were 
demanded, and the singer was gracious in according them. 


Caroline Peters-Fierens, the contralto of Jules Layolle’s 
opera company, has been with Escalais, the fort tenor, the 
drawing card at the opera. Madame Fierens is repeating 
at her every appearance the triumphs she won here ten 
years ago, when as Falcon she thrilled her audiences with 
her magnificent interpretations of Gounod’s “Reine de 
Saba” and Massenet’s “La Navarraise.” This year as 
Azucena and Leonora (“Favorita”) she moved her hearers 
to frenzies of enthusiasm. It is the general opinion that 
never has there been heard here a greater actress and 
singer than this gifted artist. Escalais, always of refined 
art, adds to his laurels whenever he sings. The audiences 
know of his good nature and often impose upon his gen- 
erosity, occasionally making him repeat the same aria five 
times. 

Rnrnre 

An event of importance was the debut of a New Orleans 
girl, Nina Alciatore, in “Manon.” For the occasion the 
young artist was coached by Jane Foedor-Camoin, the well 
known local teacher, to whom congratulations are due. 
Miss Alciatore has everything in her favor to gain re- 
nown—beauty of voice and feature, temperament, dramatic 
ability and a goodly amount of self-confidence. Her por- 
trayal of Massenet’s heroine was excellent. 


Renee 


Carl Weiss’ lectures at the Music Teachers’ Association 
are being well attended. 


Cecil Fanning, the baritone, will give a recital here on 
February 24. Harry B. Logs. 





Janet Spencer's Recital Notices. 


Janet Spencer's song recital at Mendelssohn Hall called 
forth universal praise from the metropolitan press, there 
being entire unanimity with regard to the beauty of her 
voice, her warmth and intelligence of delivery. From six 
papers there are culled the following: 

While Miss Spencer has been heard chiefly in oratorio, she proved 
to be an interest singer of a variety of songs. She began with 
classics, but she aroused greatest applause with modern songs, par- 


ticularly by Debussy, one of which, ‘“‘Fantoches,” had to be re- 
peated.—Herald. 





Miss Spencer seemed in excellent voice and sang with special 
effectiveness the group of French songs. * * * Miss Spencer's 
fine natural voice is always a delight to hear. The audience showed 
its good will by liberal applause.—Tribune. 





Miss Spencer, who has been known in New York as a singer 
in oratorios and cantatas—and much admired in this capacity—ap- 
peared yesterday in a song recital at Mendelssohn Hall. The steady 
advance in the beauty and artistic finish of her singing and in her 
command over her beautiful and expressive contralto voice have 
told plainly enough of her intelligence, devotion and her high 
ideals as an artist, and her admirable performance yesterday gave 
her a new position as a real mistress of the difficult and subtle 
art of lieder singing, to which these qualities have raised her, 
* * * It was a real interpretation of songs and arias, the mas- 
tery of which implied the mastery of a wide range of resources. 
She has made of her voice an organ of unusual flexibility for one 
of its kind, and it was revealed yesterday as an expressive medium 
for many different moods and emotions. * * * Miss Spencer 
was singularly successful in singing and differentiating the moods. 
* * * The caprice of “Fantoches” Miss Spencer represented with 
a light and dexterous touch of ironical humor, and she had to 
repeat it. * *. * A song by Harriet Hare had to be repeated 
also.—Times. 





Janet Spencer’s soft and opulent confralto is used to such ad- 
vantage as to be always enjoyable to her audicnce. It s¢ an un- 
strained and refreshing voice. Mendelssohn Hall was well filled 
at the recital given by Miss Spencer yesterday. The program was 
diversified and at least two numbers had to be repeated.—Even- 
ing Sun. 





* * * Miss Spencer’s best singing was that of Duparc’s “La- 
mento,” in which she displayed poise of tone and a smoothness 
and nicety of phrase and nuance.* * *—Sun. 





Richard Strauss’ “Guntram” is to be revived in Frank- 
furt. 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
‘“‘Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,’’ Novem- 
ber 17. 

With the creation of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni, 
then a young man of twenty-seven, had the distinction of 
founding a new school of opera, the “‘verissimo” school 
with its flesh and blood characters whose deeds follow the 
sometimes insane logic of impulsive human nature. He 
benefited decidedly by the reaction from the excessive 
craze for Wagner and his legendary men and women; 
the public receiving the new realism with delight. The 
opera, though brief, runs the gamut of human passions 
and is in its way a most grateful vehicle for the artists 
engaged. The new comer, though old favorite in the role, 
was Jane Noria, who had come from the Metro- 
politan to assume the role of Santuzza, and, as the Bos 
ton public learned two years ago, she lacks neither the 
voice nor dramatic spirit to do the role ample justice. And 
so it appeared Wednesday evening. Madame Noria’s 
Santuzza was first of all a passionate woman, conscious 
of her physical charm even though she had lost her 
hold on the man who had betrayed her. She has made great 
strides since last heard here. Her face was eloquently 
expressive of her feelings, and at no time was she more 
intensely dramatic than when she sat at the table in soli 
tary misery brooding over her wrongs. Vocally she was 
at her best. 

Florencio Constantino sang Turiddu with splendid ef 
fect. He seemed to revel in the beautiful melodic lines 
of his role, and sang with uncommon brilliancy and power. 
Histrionically his delineation of the strutting village gal 
lant was one worth going far to see. Miss Freeman made 
a charming and graceful Lola while the Mamma Lucia 
of Mildred Rogers and the Alfio of Rodolfo Fornari were 
quite in their setting. 

The cast of “Pagliacci” had to be changed at the last 
moment, owing to the sudden and severe indisposition of 
Madame Bronskaja. Miss Pierce, one of the young de- 
butantes, courageously took the role of Nedda almost at 
a moment’s notice. Under these conditions it would be 
hardly just to judge the performance of this young 
singer. Suffice it to say, however, that all things con- 
sidered, she acquitted herself remarkably well. Mr. Leliva 
took the audience by storm with his singing of Canio’s 
air at the close of the second act, while Mr. Boulogne 
caused very favorable comment by maintaining the char- 
acter of the clown even to the counterfeiting of a game 
leg during his singing of the prologue in front of the 
curtain. Mr. Picco was .an admirable Silvio 

“La Gioconda,”’ November 18. 

As there were many anxious to hear Nordica and Con- 
stantino in a repetition of their triumphant opening per- 
formance of “Gioconda,” Mr. Russell repeated the opera on 
Thursday evening, when others besides the subscribers of 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday might have the same 
Opportunity. The cast, which was unchanged except for 
the substitution of Madame Claessens for Louise Homer, 
in the part of Laura, and Miss Leveroni in the sympa- 
thetic role of the blind mother as depicted by Madame 
Meitschick, did not in any way alter the general excellence 
of the ensemble. 


“*Aida,”’ November 19. 

Another performance of “Aida” was given with prac- 
tically the cast of last week, excepting Mr. Hansen, the 
new Radames, who, becoming vocally indisposed in the 
midst of the opera. had to be replaced by Mr. Leliva, the 
Radames of last week. Mr. Hansen made his first appear- 
ance here in the role on November 13, on the debutante 
night, and then seemed to be a tenor with a resonant 


rather than a lyric voice, who, despite the difficulties at 
tending an opening performance of that sort, acquitted 
himself very creditably. Of the other singers Madame 
Bonsinsegna was, as before, a very interesting Aida, while 
Madame Claessens played the role of Amneris with grace 
and dignity. As before, Miss Freeman, as the priestess, 
sang her part with great beauty and deepth of feeling, and 
Mr. Baklanoff made of his Amonasro the distinctive figure 
the public has learned to expect from this versatile and 
gifted artist. 


“ Cavalleria Rusticana”’ and “ Pagliacci,’"’ November 
20 (Matinee). 

Although this performance was a repetition of Wed 
nesday evening there were many changes in the cast. The 
role of Santuzza was entrusted to Madame Boninsegna; 
Lola, Miss Freeman; Mamma Lucia, Miss Rogers: Tur- 
iddu, Mr. Leliva; Alfio, Mr. Fornari. Madame Bonin 
segna, after her first inclination to the over elaboration of 
her role had subsided, proved herself mistress of the 
dramatic effects to be gained by the quietly concentrated 
method of action, as was witnessed in her scene when Lola 
The other parts were well taken 
Nedda, Miss 
Lewicka; Canio, Mr. Leliva; Tonio, Mr. Boulogne; Silvio, 
Mr. Picco; Beppe, Mr. 
Stroesco and Dunstan. 

Mr. Leliva took the place of Mr. Hansen, who had been 
announced as Canio. His interpretation of Canio, follow 
ing that of Turiddu, scarcely half an hour previously, was 
the dramatic feature of the afternoon. He so identified 


first appears 


The cast of ‘Pagliacci’ was as follows: 


salestrini; peasants, Messrs 


himself with the characters that even physically it seemed 
impossible to recognize the same human being in the two 
roles. The audience, quick to grasp the significance of the 
splendid efforts of this artist, rewarded him with great ap- 
plause throughout both performances. Miss Lewicka gave 
a charmingly graceful delineation of Nedda 


‘*LaKme,” November 20 (Evening). 

Again a repetition, but this time the opera served as a 
vehicle to introduce Viola Davenport, a young soprano, 
who has studied chiefly in Boston under Clara Munger 
Miss Davenport created a very favorable impression by 
her large, clear and flexible voice, which with further cul 
tivation will undoubtedly develop dramatic as well as the 
lyric possibilities which are at her command already 
Potentially Miss Davenport is bound to reach a very high 
rank as, aside from the histrionic ability which she pos 
sesses, she has what is very rare in a young untried singer, 
a certain reserve force which stood her finely during what 
must have been a most trying ordeal. Mr. Bourrillon’s 
Gera'do has already been reviewed in these columns and 
needs no further praise. The other debutantes were out in 
force and made a pretty group, Miss Leveroni in her part 
of the fussy chaperone, and the Misses Parnell and Pierce 
as the daughters. Miss Freeman was again most effective 
as Mallika. Mr. Archambault gave much pleasure in the 
role of Nilakantha, and the Frederic and Hagi of Messrs 
Fornari and Stroesco were as before in their accustomed 
adequate singing. With each performance the chorus, or 
chestra, ballet, and general ensemble improve perceptibly, 
so that before very long Boston’s operatic scheme will be 
come welded into the perfect whole which must make for 
the highest artisic results. 


Concert, November 21. 


Sunday evening brought a full house to enjoy the fol 
lowing program: 


Overtace, Maw Bia6.« 00 ccctcscveces 
Orchestra 


.++++Mendelssohn 


Cavatina from Faust Gounod 


Mr. Bourrillon. 





f k 
Polonaise from Mignon .... Lhomas 


Madame Bron 
Nocturne frem A Midsumme Night’s Dream 





Mendelssobn 


Orchestra 
Songs with piano 
Aprile TTT. ‘ ° eee : - Tosti 
Della Notto d'Aprile Tosti 
Mr. Fornari 
Overture, Phedre Massenet 
Orchestra 
Prelude to Lohengrit . Wagner 
Orchestra 
Song with pian Les Hirondelles Dell Acqua 


Madame Bronskaja 
Songs with piar 
Obstination Fontenailles 


ARG. 2ce< biz ‘ ‘ F . Bemberg 
Mr. Bourrillon 


Quartet from Rigoletto : eendusdees Verdi 
; Madames Bronskaja, Roberts, MM. D’Alessandro and Fornari. 
Polonaise from I Roi malgre lui apes eceveaae Chabrier 
Orchestra 
Conductor, Mr. Goodrich ceompanist, Mr. Luzzatti 
Gertrupe F. Cowen. 





Jane Noria as Santuzza. 

November 17, at the Boston Opera House, Madame 
Noria sang Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” with great 
success. Her interpretation of Mascagni’s fiery heroine 
was built upon new lines and therefore her impersonation 
was both novel and effective, calling forth from the Bos- 
ton papers much enthusiasm and complimentary encomium 
as follows: 


Madame Noria, who is remembered pleasantly as a member of 





the San Carlo Company when it gave performances at the Majes- 
tic Theater, made her first appearance last night on the stage of 
the Boston Opera House Her impersonation of Santuzza was an 
interesting one, and at times it was engrossing She was re- 


ported yesterday morning as saying that her Santuzza would be 





“a new one.” “The Santuzza I sing will be a furious, a raging 
Santuzza—not cne overcome with tears and terror She will be 
strong and revengeful, palpitating and not wavering.” Her San 
tuzza was better than that Some remember the Santuzza of 
Madame Duse and that of Mimi Aguglia i the drama The 
former was hopeless, heartbroken, almost sullen in her agony. 
She reminded one of a dumb animal, ready f leath, craving it 
that she might be out of her misery This Santuzza was careless 
in heer dress, slipshod, slovenly She had long ago put aside 
the natural coquetry of her sex The Santuzza of Madame 
Aguglia was passionate, fiery Sex was not dead in her because 
she had been betrayed and abandoned The wonder was that 
she did not krife both Turiddu and Lola when t exchanged 
greetings before the church Madame N Santuzza was, first 
of all, a passionate woman, stil nscio f her physical attra 
tiveness, although she had lost her hold on Turiddu Her jealousy 
was flaming, not smoldering Madame Nori composition of the 
part was natural and effective, artistically ca d out to the end 
She has gained much in power of facial and bodily expression 
since she was here Her face is mobile, cloquent Nothing could 
have been finer than her baleful quiet as she t at the table brood 
ing over her wrongs. Nothing diverted for a moment, and al 
hough she was apparently thrust aside ! lominated the stag 
by the intensity of her reposé Her face spoke volumes And 
n the scenes with Lucia, Lola, Turiddu, Alfio, her passion did 
not run into ranting Boston Herald 

We speak of “Cavalleria” first, although it ended the perform 
ance, since it was the most equa balanced and beautiful part oi 
the evening’s work Jane Noria’s Santuzza is not unknown to 
Sostonians She builds somewhat on the lines of Calve, who has 
always been the model of the part Sh s im making the 
figure somewhat rustic even in its moments of agony Her work 
was a crescendo to the final betrayal of T to the vindictive 
Alfio Her two duets, with Turiddu and t Alfio, brought out 
a splendid dramatic intensit If or Cc tantino had responded 


to it a little more In m wa t standard was as high a 


in the preceding week, which means very near perfection, nearer, 





in some things, than Boston has ever had in its former perform- 
nees, chiefly borrt 1 from New York There was an immense 
audience present and much enthusiasm was displayed, particu 


larly in the latter part of the evening.—Boston Journal 
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in other roles. With 
would draw Santuzza was to be 


Neria was already known to our public 
what cast of characterization she 
been incumbents in the past who made 
languish, pout and tease, 
with both Turiddu 
Madame Noria plays 
the desperation, 
a Sicilian miglt 


ectured There have 


fated Italiar 
worst of a be 


TY ad 
maid plead, weep, 


conventionally indignant 


is mother Here was another version 
part with lurking 


the passionate and vehe 


menace, the abandon, 
with which 
demanding of Mama 
Noria made Santuzza 
or encompassing his 


ment outcry 
entrance, 


Madame 
Turiddu 


of her first 


ioment 
abouts of her son, 
unswervingly bent on rewinning 
accusing eyes, the sullen walk 
Mama 
Turiddu; 
of her 
realizes he has 
a San- 
If the action was 


ath Recall the gaunt, insistently 


ar gesture, the frenzied anguish in the declaration to 
Lucia of her dishonored love and in her plea to 
fury 


and sobs as she 


her 


finally the anathematic curse 


shudder 


passed from her ght, as she believes, forever. It was 
r be restored or avenged 
its intensity, it was consistent Tf its realism tended to 
it was the kind of stuff out of which 
were made Madame Noria was also 
not always produce the beauty of tone which 
nuld it have been expressive nor fitting 


singular forcefulness and appeal.— 


a superb animalism, 


and musi In voice, 


She did 
possibie to her, nor w 


characterization of 


MarisKa Aldrich Sings Ware Songs. 


\t Morristown, N. J., Mariska Aldrich, the popular 
Metropolitan Opera House, sang Harriet 
“Sunlight,” the orchestra of the Metro- 
accompanying her. She also made a 
“The Call of Radha” with the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra November 9 and 10. Florence Mulford 
Hunt sang two Ware songs at the Club concert, 
Newark, November 1, and again at East Orange Novem- 
ber 5. Just preceding that Janet Spencer made a hit with 
a Ware song, having to repeat it; this at her song recital, 
Mendelssohn Hall. Reinald Wer had _ particular 
success with a group of these songs at his recital in Men- 

So the Ware songs are making their way 
most flatte ring to the composer. 


inger from the 
Ware's waltz song, 
politan Opera House 


deep impression with 


Press 


renrath 


delssohn Hall. 


in a manner 


Claudia D. Cunningham in Chicago. 
Claudia D. Cunningham, the well known Western color- 


atura soprano, who is a member of one of the best families 


of Spokane, Wash., where she made a name for herself 











CLAUDIA D. CUNNINGHAM, 
Coloratura soprano, as “Carmen.” 
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33 West 67th 
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LIST OF PROMINENT 
PUPILS IN ORATORIO 


AND CONCERT TO BE 
HAD ON APPLICATION 
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Giuseppe GAMPANARI 


For 12 years leading baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, will 
take a limited number of pupils 
this winter. Applicants to be seen 
by appointment only. 


668 W. End Ave., near 92d St., New York 
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SCOTT 


Leading Basso Manhattan Opera Co. 
For Concert Engagements Address: 
HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





Samuel A. Baldwin 


CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


Address : College of the City of New York 
St. Nicholas Terrace and 139th Street 





RAME CONTRALTO 
- MANAGEMENT: 
ALICE ZX. i.< ir Il HAENSEL & JONES, New York City 


PRINCIPAL CONTRALTO ENGLISH FESTIVALS 


IN AMERICA 1909-10 





ISASEE HAUSE an so PIANIST 


Address THE APTHORP, Broadway and 79th Street 


SEASON 1909-10 


NEW YORK 





VIOLINIST 
ARTHUR 0. BERRY 


AUTUMN HALL “2! 





as one of the best singers in the West, now is in Chicago 
coaching with Herman Devries previous to her departure 


*for Paris next week, where she will appear in grand opera, 


and will make her Parisian debut in “Traviata,” singing 
the part of Violetta. Madame Cunningham’s repertory 
includes “Lucia,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “Carmen,” 
“Lakme,” “Pagliacci,” “La Boheme,” which she sings in 
the vernacular. Madame Cunningham is the possessor 
of a beautiful voice, well placed, and a great future is 
predicted for her by her many admirers in the West as 
well as in Chicago. Her debut in Europe will be an event 
of great interest, as this young artist is not only a singer 
but an actress as well. In “Carmen” she has made sev- 
eral innovations, one being the Gypsy costume which she 
wore in the second act instead of the traditional Spanish 
dress. Madame Cunningham explains the change saying 
that Carmen is not a Spaniard but a Gypsy. The brilliant 
singer was heard in Chicago in concerts, and at her fare- 
well appearance she sang at the Ziegfeld Hall under the 
auspices of the Chicago Musical College scoring heavily 
in the “Jewel Song” from “Faust.” 





Charlotte Moore’s Violin Recital. 

At College Hall, New York College of Music, Hein and 
Fraemcke, directors, von Dameck’s pupil, Charlotte Moore, 
gave a solo recital November 16, playing from memory 
works by Tartini, Vieuxtemps, Moszkowski, Paganini and 
Herman Spielter, the latter accompanying at the piano. 
Miss Moore has good tone, a sure ¢echnic, warmth of ex- 
pression, and was complimented with warm applause. She 
especially excels in bravour pieces, and obtained rousing 
applause following such. With Hjalmar von Dameck she 
performed Moszkowski’s interesting suite for two violins, 
and following the various numbers she was the recipient 
of beautiful flowers. The von Dameck pupils ate becom- 
ing increasingly prominent, the natural outcome of such 
thorough and painstaking instruction. An audience of good 
size attended the recital. 





Gardner-Bartlett. 

Someone writes as follows to THE MusicaL Courier: 
“Should we not congratulate ourselves here in New York 
in possessing such a singer and artist and instructor as 
Mme. Gardner-Bartlett, who now has a studio in this 
city? Isn't it timely to do so?” 

Nothing has happened to musical New York that calls 
for more congratulation than this event. As a confirma- 
tion of this it is only necessary to consult this Mme. 
Gardner-Bartlett and those who desire to know something 
about vocal matters will at once discover her value as an 
artist. 


OUMIROFF 


BARITONE (Bohemian) © 


Special Recitals and Programs of Slavonic, 
Czech and Russian music. Also classical 
prograr > 














Concert Direction: 


HoH. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MM. 














GroRGio MM. SUL LI 


Teacher of Mario Sammarco and Carmen Melis of the Manhattan Opera House 
VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera Bldg.) New se 
Phone, PROMINENT PUPILS: Clara Clem 
sn Camt a Gleason, D. Lundbye, Mrs. “2 
a Growler, Mrs. WE. EY Hae As Austin Mac 
Soanctt “uRee M ee Margaret ant 
Parrish gs yivia M. cock, 
Horace’ g ~ Lena M og Mande 
palsy, D. Margherite Palmiter, Mrs. T. R. 





Alan y, 
rolina Lazzari, R. Aylsworth, Mrs. 
R. Littlefield, D. Therese Stahl, ie 
L’Engle, Lucille Alexander, Stanley 
Wm. Kapitzke, Cara Christofferson, R. D. 
Davies, and many others ing in Concert, 
Oratorio, Grand ra, Churches - teaching 


Hardman Piano Exclusively Used 





HUTCHESON. 


ADDRESS FREDK. R. HUBER, 


STEINWAY PIANO, 17 MT, VERNON PLACE, E.. BALTIMORE 
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# RACHMANINOFFEF’S RECITAL. 








Serge Rachmaninoff, the distinguished and popular Rus- 
sian composer-pianist,. gave his first New York recitul 
at Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon, November 20, 
and before a large and intensely interested audience 
played his D minor sonata and a “Melody,” “Barcarolle,” 
“Polichinell,’” “Humoresque,” and four preludes, all of his 
own composition. 

Rachmaninoff proved himself to be not only a gifted 
and resourceful writer of piano music but also a pianist 
of solid technical and artistic attaintments. He palpably dis- 
dains virtuosity for its own sake and never tries to dis- 
play his exceptional power, brilliancy, or general mechani- 
cal command of the keyboard. His playing never loses it- 
self in mere sentimental drooling, but always is mascu- 
line, virile, sincere, convincing, interesting. His tone, while 
voluminous, has charm and color variety, and retains its 
fulness and carrying power even in soft cantabile or the 
veriest pianissimo episodes. One has the sensation 
throughout Rachmaninoff’s performance of listening to a 
pianist who is an artist to his finger tips, and who masters 
his material from every musical and intellectual angle. 
Added to this seriousness and stability is the effect of 
Rachmaninoff’s dignified personal appearance, as described 
in THE Musicat Courter last week, when he played with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Tall and slim, without 
being awkward, modest in demeanor, and possessed of 
refined and kindly facial features. Rachmaninoff is a pre- 
possessing stage figure and wins his hearers even before 
he begins to play in his unaffected way, entirely free from 
mannerisms. 

The sonata is a work of imposing proportions, free in 


form, even rhapsodical at moments, and filled with a wealth 
of fine melody and ingenious harmonic and contrapuntal 
treatment. The bigness and broadness of the first move- 
ment would justify the composer in calling it “Sonata 
Herdique.” However, the other movements are improvi- 
sational in character rather than or deliberately 
grandiose. The rhythmic life of the sonata is another 
of its striking characteristics, Rachmaninoff played the 
sonata with great dash and vigor and won a real success 
with it. 

The “Melodie” has winning thematic charm. The “Bar- 


epical 


carolle” is a piece rich in harmonic piquancy. The “Hum 
oresque” and “Polichinell” were replete with refined humor 
and rhythmic whimsicality. ‘“Polichinell” seems to be a 
favorite with its composer, for he repeated it as an en- 
core at the end of his program. Of the preludes, the 
best seemed to be those in D minor and C sharp minor— 
the latter being the very familiar one played by many piano 
amateurs, and few professionals. 

Rachmaninoff took the beginning very slowly, with a de- 
lightful continence in tone, and with exquisitely sensitive 
pedal aid. The middle section raced along in stormy im- 
petuosity and with true dramatic fervor. After this pre- 
lude the applause was deafening, and the composer was 
recalled half a dozen times before he finally consented 
to play the additional number mentioned heretofore. 

Altogether, Rachmaninoff is one of the most sympathetic 
musical personalities our local public has encountered for 
many a day and the presence in New York of such a 
thorough artist, and polished gentleman is truly welcome 
in this musical community. 





THREE POINTS TO THE TRIANGLE. 


A line drawn from London to Melbourne, and from 
there to San Francisco, thence over to London, forms an 
almost perfect right-angled triangle, the apices “being at 
the cities above mentioned. It note the 
unanimity of opinion that has been entertained in these 
cities regarding the art of Blanche Arral, and the different 
ways of expressing it. Criticisms follow: 


is curious to 


Each well served the purpose of illustrating Madame Arral’s vocal 
Her 


makes use 


attainments, which are of a very high order. voice is round, 
full and 


ties in a manner which shows complete command of the best prin- 


quality, and of good color, she of its quali- 


ciples of the vocal art, which include perfectly clear articulation. 
Its flexibility throughout the greater part of the compass is not 
the least attractive feature, and though at the extreme there is not 
the fullest response to the demands made upon it, there is little 
doubt that under the more familiar and stimulating surroundings 
of a theater rather than a half filled concert hall, her attack of 


her high notes would be perfectly satisfactory—Morning Post, Lon- 
don, May 25, 1909. 


At her first appearance in England Madame Blanche Arral jus- 
the 
“Ham- 


soprano in 


tified the reputation she has made as an operatic 
principal Continental opera houses. In Ophelie’s ait 
left no doubt that she 
Her voice is pure and flexible, though some- 
color. It is, however, so that 
to execute the florid as the 
from Massé’s “Noces de Jeanette,” and 
Her finished style 
in- 


from 


let” her singing had thoroughly mastered 
the art of bel canto. 
what wanting im well cultivated 
she was able 
“Air du Rossignol” 
Bishop’s “Lark Song” with ease and fluency. 
clear enunciation, her 


vested her singing with additional charm.—London Standard, May 


music of such songs 


and as well as command of coloratura, 


25, 1909. 


Her voice is of good quality and great flexibility, and the ease 
and finish of her coloratura singing were effectively displayed in 
the florid “Air du Jeanette,” 
“Air d’Ophelie” and Lark.”— 
London Times, May 25, 1909. 


from Massé’s “‘Noces de 


“Lo, 


Rossignol” 
Bishop’s Heare the Gentle 
The seventh and last of the present series of symphony concerts 
the Marshall-Hall proved to be the best 
* * * Great inter- 
aroused by the that Madame Arral 
Opera Comique of Paris would sing two selections. She 
“Air de Micaella” “Carmen” and the “Polacca” 
“Mignon.” The first was given with fine dramatic expres- 
sion and showed to advantage the beautiful and perfectly trained 
of the cantatrice; but in the second her astonishing flexi- 
bility and brilliancy aroused quite a furore and she was recalled 
many times.—Melbourne Argus, August 13, 1909. 


direction of Mr. 
attended and the most enjoyable of them all. 
est had 
of the 
ng the 
from 


under 


been announcement 


from 


voice 


In the performance of the “Polacca’” the singer can be credited 
with a genuine triumph. The difficulties of execution and intona- 
tion were overcome with masterful ease and after her final appear- 
ance Madame Arral received many hearty recalls. She has a pure 
soprano equally at home in cantibile melody or coloratura 
a production finely developed in all registers, especially in 
the head notes, vocal agility of exceptional brilliance and a style 
likely to win favor with the musical community of Melbourne.— 
\ge, August 13, 1909. 


voice, 
finish, 


It was in the selections from “Mignon” that the complete purity, 


ss, quality, range and brilliancy of the voice were dis 

layed Not a flaw marred any one gem As an artist Madame 
\rral stands on a level with Melba In the quality of her voice, 
igement of it, and the exquisite uses to which it was put 

iS was evidenced in the dainty ‘“‘Valse d’Oiseaux”—she stands 
alone That bird song placed her above all the carollers heard in 


the land. That is a lot to say, but the marvelous art of the 
French woman deserves it—Melbourne Critic, August 22, 1909. 


Madame Arral has a rich lower and middle register whose warmth 
I have never heard excelled, and her singing is laden with color— 
She can rocket up to E altis- 
simo and cascade back to middle C without a break or flaw. Her 
flexibility is marvelous. No skip of sixth or seventh; no leap of 
octaves dificult for 
observe the slightest variation from pitch. 


variety of expression and beauty. 


and once could any one 


Her 


was too her, only 


intonation is as 


nearly perfect as anything human may be. The chief charm of 
her singing is its musicianship. She is primarily a musician. * * * 
Musicianship was again evident in her aria from Mozart. The 
pure outlines of the melody, robbed of ornament and standing 
in its unadorned sweetness, tax any art The singer was entirely 
equal to the number and sang it for the full worth of its rare 
and exquisite beauty—San Francisco Call, October 26, 1909. 


Blanche Arral convinced the many musical enthusiasts of San 
Francisco as to the truth of the laudatory criticisms of her art 
that have come here from other countries. Indeed they have 
not been exaggerated; for here is an artist whose voice is beau- 
tiful, whose musicianship is exquisite and whose spirit and mag- 
netism are absolutely irresistible Sut it is the fine musicianship 
of Arral that impresses even more. It is a delight to listen to 
her finished phrasing and her expressive shading. The rare in- 


telligence that pervades the singing of the little Belgian artist makes 


everything she does delightful As a coloratura soprano she is 
marvelous, executing trills and runs superbly.—San Francisco 


Chronicle, October 26, 1909. 





Blanche Arral, the little prima donna from Belgium, is one of 
the The 
by her managers were far exceeded in her performance at the Van 
Ness Theater. 
tainly unexcelled. 
than any one else I know, the stranger seemed to me even greater 


greatest singers ever heard in America. promises made 


Her coloratura singing, if not unrivaled, is cer 


More like Sembrich in appearance and voice 


than Sembrich in the most difficult lines of the vocal art. Won- 
drous, indescribable is the voice of the Belgian singer; but more 
marvelous still is the way in which the voice is used. * * * Then 


came the aria of Ophelie, and it was the lovable, demented Ophetie 
herself her feelings 
beautiful in singing. 
ance I have excepting the singer’s rendering of the 
bird song at the end of the program. The thrill imparted by true 
the very beginning of the aria, 
had been sung the audience broke 
then shouted cheers. Women dried their eyes with 
kerchiefs men stoed up to and 
Francisco Examiner, October 26, 1909. 


who sang, idealized, romanticized, made her 


the 


never head, 


A more delightful coloratura perform- 


genius came with and when the 


last into applause and 
their 


bravas.- 


note 1 
hand- 
shout San 


and applaud 


Regarding Madame Arral’s efficiency as an artist there can be 
but one verdict, and that is that she is by far the greatest color- 
atura soprano that has visited San Francisco since the early days 
of Patti and Sembrich Indeed, I am ready to go further and 
that I never personally heard a 
program of the same gigantic one 
given by Madame Arral last Sunday, equal facil 
ity. Madame Arral possesses a coloratura soprano of remarkabie 
range Her high notes are clear and ringing. Her 
lower tones are full and sonorous, being really of the true mezzo 
Her. voice is excellently placed. There 
of registers. She passes from one register into another with de- 
lightful ease and smoothness and without any break.—San 


state have coloratura soprano 


the 


artistic 


render a dimensions as 


with 


middle and 


quality is no division 
Fran 
cisco Musical Review. 

And that is what they say of her art in three-quarters 
of the globe. 
terial to draw from, has no need to use edited press criti 
cisms, and but the 


such widely different points as St 


Madame Arral, with such a wealth of ma 


these few instance many more from 


Petersburg, where she 


was recalled fifty-five times, to San José, where she is 
spoken of as “Le Petit Oiseau.” Before Madame Arral 
had sung in New York she had no desire to profit by 
past performances, but having made her debut before a 
metropolitan audience with such sensational success, she 
can publish with pride the many press reports from dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe. Her next appearance in 
New York wil! be on December 5 at the first subscription 
concert of the Volpé Symphony Orchestra. 





Great Success of Buzzi-Peccia Pupil. 

Alma Gliick, the young and talented pupil of the well 
known singing master, Signor Buzzi-Peccia, recently made 
her metropolitan debut at the New Theater with great 
sucesss and thereby refuted the erroneous theory that it is 
necessary for one to have a European schooling in order 
to succeed 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company and judging from 
her work in “Werther” and “The Bartered Bride” she will 
addition to the that house 
Signor Buzzi-Peccia has every reason to be proud of his 
pupil. 
tices, was unanimous in its praise regarding her singing: 

Alma Gluck, 


part of Sophie with many charms 


Miss Gliick is under a five years’ contract 


prove a valuable forces of 


The press, as may be seen from the appended no 


fresh 
New 


with a clear and young invested the 


Yorker 


voice, 


Zeitung 





Alma Gluck, had 
pretty, light soprano and pleased the 
“Du that she 
demonstrations of approval of the evening 


the fresh, light 
took the part of Sophie with ingenuousness and grace 
Times. 


revealed a 
her per 
loudest 


who the pleasing part of Sophie, 


with 
the 


crowd so much 
aroused one of 


New York 


formance of gai soleil” 


Press 





Alma Gluck, who 
-~New York 


There was charm in voice of 


Outside of the surroundings there was nothing new in the inci 


dent calling for mention except the exceptionally neat achievement 


.of Alma Gluck in the insignificant character of the dancer, Esmer- 
alda.—Tribune. 
Alma Gluck, as Sophie, displayed a very pretty light soprano 


voice and sang with taste and intelligence.—New York Sun. 


Alma Gluck, an American girl, also made a successful debut; 
she had the role of Sophie, and the applause she got, especially 
after the “Du gai soleil,” must have gladdened and encouraged 


her.—The Evening Post. 


showed 


Alma Gluck, 
coloratura soprano.—Morning Telegraph. 


as the ingenue Sophie, unusual gifts as a 





Alma Gluck, dainty and pretty, has a sweet, flexible voice which 


she uses artistically, and as Sophie was and nettlesome, 


buoyant 


and made a decidedly pleasant impression, in marked contrast to 


the general gloom.—The World 
there Alma Gluck, an 
American soprano, who made her debut here and sang charmingly, 
making a decided —New 
York Herald. 


In contrast to this foreign array was 


impression in a comparatively small role. 


Alma Gluck, as Sophie, also making her debut, charmed by her 


voice, her looks and her acting.—Evening World 





Hawkins’ Recital at the Virgil Piano School. 


[he recital hall at 21 West Sixteenth street, the home 
ot the Virgil Piano School, filled to overflowing 
Thursday evening, November 18 with a choice audience 


was 


of music lovers, who sat delighted and charmed through 
a most interesting program given by Warner M. Hawkins, 
the young pianist who has, with a bound, sprung suddenly 
Blessed 
with undoubted talent and temperament, young Hawkins 
had only to make his fingers responsive to his brain in 
order to express his ability. 


into recognition through his wonderful playing. 


This he easily accomplished 
through the Virgil method. Mrs. Virgil has introduced 
many young players who have commanded the admiration 
of the public, not only in New York City, but also in most 
of the large cities of the West and South. Miner Walden 
Gallup, Jennie Quinn, Florence Traub, and Stella New 
mark are a few of the names which are recalled 
These players differ greatly from each other in style 
and expression (though all possess fine technical fluency) 
Mr. Hawkins differs again from any of the others. While 
possessing an abundant technic, one does not think of it 
while listening. Instead of this, the attention is drawn to 
the poetry of his conception, to the dramatic expression, 
and the breadth and variety of sentiments, which his fin 
gers so marvellously express 
rhe program follows: 





Prelude and fugue in D major Mend 

Reflets dans l'eau . Debussy 
Sonata Eroica - MacDowell 
Mazurka, F sharp minor Chopin 
Impromptu, A flat major Chopin 
Nocturne, B Mi cased Fen Jecnce cue 
Scherzo, C sharp minor Chopin 


Caruso Sings in Brooklyn. 


With the exception of Caruso in the part of Pinkerton 
the cast for the p rformance of “Madan Sutterfly” at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music last Monday nicht w 
Frida 


the same as that heard at the 


night. 


Me tropolit in last 


The great tenor was in good voice 
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ST. LOUIS MUSIC. 
Mo., November 18, 1909. 
Last Surday afternoon the symphony concert proved to 
Max Zach conducted in his usual 
It will probably be somewhat 
Conductor Zach to obtain artistic 
since the men are now under 
daily The program last Sunday 
“Peer Gynt” suite, to St. Louis audience 
for the first time The other numbers were: “Tannhauser 
March” and prelude to “Hansel and Gretel,” the “Medi 
’ from Massenet’s “Thais,” and Strauss’s waltz “Artist 
Louis Symphony Orchestra will appear in 


Str. Lovuts, 


he a very popular one 


quiet, but forceful 


way 
easier this season 


result 


1or 


with his orchestra 


ntracts to rehears« 


presented Griee’s 


tation 
Life.” The St 
Kat 


January a 


is City this season three times on the following dates: 
Februawy 8 and March 11. At a dinner given 
representative Louis men by the manage- 
ment of the orchestra, speeches with regard to future plans 
for the orchestra were made by Loudon Charlton, Hanford 
vford, A. W Markham and Max 


some thirty St 


Douglas, George D 


RnRe 
at the Odeon, the Amphion Club gave 
its initial concert of the with Madame Schumann- 
Heink and Yolanda Méré, Hungarian pianist, as soloists 
Among the numbers were C. F. Adam’s “Ode to Amphion,” 
King and the Singer” and “On the 
Nevin’s “The Rosary” and “Good Night” by Fitz- 
hugh. Madame Schumann-Heink sang an aria from “Titus” 
and she was compelled to add as an encore, Jules Wein- 


season 


Dudley Buck's “The 


Sea,’ 


Two other groups of songs com- 
Yolanda Mér6 made a very 
Among her numbers were a 
and by by Rach- 
maninoff (the Russian pianist, who is now touring Amerti- 
Liszt's “Liebestraum.” Liszt’s rhapsodie No. 11, 
Mér6. A concert will be given next 
Tuesday evening, November 23, in the Odeon the 
Apollo Club. The soloists will be Ludwig Becker, violinist 
from the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago, and Os- 


gartner’s “Liebesfielder.” 
pleted Mile 
succes Louis debut 


her program 


ful St 


nocturne scherzo Chopin, “Serenade” 


and 
was omitted by Mlle 


ca) 


by 


car Seagle, baritone 


nRe 
lomorrow evening, November 19, Ernest Prang Stamm, 
give a piano recital in Musical Art Hall, 
Mrs. Franklyn Knight, contralto. The recital 
is entitled “An Evening With Modern Composers,” and is 
the first of a series of three concerts to be given by Mr. 


pianist, will 


by 


assisted 


Stamm this season. The program is as follows: 


TTT TT TT CP TT Tee ee Brogi 
evbsanaveee Augusta Holmes 
coeekeenens Eugen d’Albert 
+d seme ued Eugen d’ Albert 
Weer oo Scriabine 


relude (for left hand wis 
rto Landler peeves ohebecisaes tebe Hans Huber 
piskvasbevccsaweun La Forge 

noe nbs con eeekaeen ene Atkinson 

iva wnebevin shee beeen Lehmann 
avbeebawe a ad bieksoaaee eee Elgar 
pabesentkedndeann Paderewski 
wWeentaetuheeneeskaneee Hugo Kaun 
eteths bound péeeewacsee® Porter Steele 
MTPTTTT TTT Paderewski 


alone). 


The Eucko » 
Like to the Damask Rose 
At Eve 
Albumblatt 
eptember 
Mazurka 


ing 


Mor 


band will give its 425th concert in St. Louis next 
for a series of four concerts during 


Sous 


week when it come 


Thanksgiving holidays 





Horatiec Connell Due Saturday. 

Horatio Connell, who was due to arrive in America De- 
mber 4, has been obliged to alter his date for sailing and 
cancel two concerts in England, on account of early en- 
gagements which have been booked for him in this coun- 
He will arrive on the steamship Minnewaska on No- 

27, will be heard in at “At Home” in New 
York City Reports of this excellent singer’s 
in England continue to arrive from the other side. 
Last week he gave a recital at the German Club, in Man- 
These considered the most classical 


the 


and 
November 29. 
ucces 


} 


chester concerts are 


English provinces and are so well known 


oncerts 


uch, tha there is always a great desire on the part of 


English singers to appear at them. Mr. Connell sang there 
first three years ago, and since then has been engaged 

ry seasor The day following the Manchester concert 
\lr. Connell sang at Leicester at the chamber concerts of 
Willibald Richter, where he was greeted with quite the 


ame enthusiasm as was shown in Manchester. The papers 


f the refer to him as follows: 


two cities 


us by the lieder singer. 
phrasing and 
made his recital mast enjoyabl 
Brahms and Loews 


25. 1909 


afforded to 
excellent 


leasure was 
style per fect 
and music 
by Schubert, 
d, October 


f ngs 


ter Standar 


admirable. 
the true 


Connell 
faithfully 
( r, October 1969 


Braht Horatio was 


\ enter so into 


2s, 
enables Horatio 


The com f what r he sings 


Connell to take high rank as an artist.—Manchester City News, 
October 30, 1909. 





Perhaps the greatest enthusiasm of the evening belonged to 
Horatio Connell. Mr. Connell has a round voice of ringing 
His production is an absolutely perfect blend of perfect 
treatment, pronunciation, enunciation and al! the other qualities 
that go to make a good singer. But so artistic and perfect are 
Mr. Connell’s methods that one loses sight of the art behind it all, 
and simply enjoys the rich stream of sound. Now tender, now 
gay, and always with that beautiful tone that is never lost, even 
in the dramatic passages.—Leicester Post, October 28, 1909. 


quality. 





MUSIC IN PITTSBURGH. 
PirrssurcH, Pa., November 19, 1909. 

The third concert of the Pittsburgh Orchestra occurred 
last evening at Carnegie Hall, being on Thursday evening 
instead of on Friday as usual owing to an engagement of 
the organization for that evening. The hall was comforta- 
bly filled and the same enthusiasm shown last week was 
manifested at last night’s concert. The assisting soloist 
was Madame Mariska-Aldrich, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
New York. Mr. Paur placed the Tschaikowsky “Manfred’ 
symphony on this program, knowing well that it was a fa- 
vorite of long standing with orchestra patrons. It was 
given with as much attention to detail as on former occa- 
sions, and the playing of it stirred the audience almost to 
the height reached last week when the Brahms first sym- 
phony was presented. (The Brahms symphony, by the 
way, is to be repeated on next week’s programs, a cir- 
cumstance due to twenty or thirty requests.) After the 
performance of the Tschaikowsky masterpiece last evening, 
the orchestra was compelled to rise and acknowledge the 
great applause which swept through the hall. Madame 
Aldrich in her aria and songs showed herself a singer of 
ability, possessing a pleasing voice and a charming stage 
presence. She was well received by the audience and re- 
sponded to an encore after her group of songs, which Carl 


Bernthaler accompanied. Following was the complete 
program: 
Overture, The Marriage of Figaro. ....2cccsccsecscccccvess Mozart 
Manfred, symphony after-the poem of Byron........ Tschaikowsky 
oe Ne, Bl OM Tr eerie Debussy 
Madame Aldrich. 
eled Aiek. Sone: Gps an 3:0 50 cos 6 S08 hb b%0speeees Chambrier 
ia TNOS ns candba bods ot 0cdekageei ress iseeerved Brahms 
Songs with piano— 
ERO oss b:pod ae os snes ceed edeencp wed eziassee ges Brahms 
Dae BGebented. oie ccctcccecvcesctvontccceveceseusioee Brahms 
Compan: Jatesh. oc occ cans ch adennecessopnssesssyves ines Godard 
Madame Aldrich. 
Belections from the Ballet, Le Cadic i cewoscecccedbescees Massenet 
RnR 


Among local singers who have been meeting with suc- 
cess the past few weeks is Gertrude Sykes, of the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church choir. Miss Sykes appeared recently 
in Connellsville and created a favorable impression. The 
papers were praiseworthy in their comments) Miss Sykes 
has been asked to give a song recital in that place for 
February. She will also sing at the Elks’ memorial ser- 
vice at Latrobe, Pa. December 5; before the Adelphi 
Club, of Greensburg, December 6, asid at the Teachers’ In- 
stitute December 30 and 31. 

RneRre 

T. Carl Whitmer’s lecture on Debussy’s “Pelleas and 
Melisande” on last Friday evening at the Pennsylvania 
College of Music was largely attended. Though Mr. 
Whitmer is comparatively a newcomer in this city, he has 
already taken a prominent place in the musical world of 
Pittsburgh. He gave only parts of the first three acts of 
the opera, but the last two were given entirely, with read- 
ings by Miss Kerst, of the college faculty. Mr. Whitmer 
has in preparation a paper on sixteenth century music, the 
date to be announced later. At the college on December 3, 
at 8:15, the new vocal instructor, Madame Grazziani, will 
give a song recital, with Luigi von Kunits appearing in 
several violin numbers. All of the musical affairs at the 
college are open to the public. 

emer 

John J. Miller, a pupil of William M. Stevenson, has 
been selected as the tenor for the new choir of St, An- 
drew’s Lutheran Church, 

nee 

A concert has been arranged to be given at the German 
Club on Craft avenue December 1. It will be given by 
De Cortez Wolffungen, tenor, and Luigi von Kunits, vio- 
linist, assisted by Madame Grazziani, soprano, and Camille 
Maher, accompanist. Mr. Wolffungen will sing some new 
songs by Felix Weingartner and Hollaender, and by special 
request, an aria from “Der Freischiitz” and the prize song 
from “Die Meistersinger.”” Mr. Von Kunits will contribute 
the best in his repertory and Madame Grazziani will ap 
pear in numbers suited to her style and interpretation. A 
seat sale will be opened at Mellor’s, while tickets may be 
obtained at the club house. 

mee 

Mary Johnson, the pianist and teacher, will give a re- 
cital in East End next Wednesday evening. The program 
will contain some interesting features and will be present- 
ed by Miss Johnson’s advanced students, These recitals 


will be given throughout the winter season and will form 
a part of Miss Johnson’s careful work and preparation. 
Those of Miss Johnson’s pupils who will take part are 
Helen Roessing, Claire McConnell, Grace Gill, Florence 
Little and Katherine McGonnell, violinist. Compositions 
of Beethoven, Grieg, Mendelssohn, Sinding, Hensel, Cho- 
pin, MacDowell, Nevin and Cadman will be played. 
Ree 

The music in the Catholic churches on St. Cecilia’s Day 
is especially attractive and worthy of notice. The program 
to be observed at St. Paul's Cathedral will this year 
eclipse anything heretofore attempted. The director has 
prepared the following attractive program, beautiful and 
devotional, as it is appropriate: Children to the number 
of 800 from the local parish schools will sing “Mother of 
God,” from the Roman Hymnal, A Kyrie Gloria, Sanctus 
and Agnus Dei from “Missa de Beata,” a Gregorian chant 
from the Vatican edition and “To Christ the Prince of 
Peace,” from the Roman Hymnal. A choir of men in the 
loft will sing a two part chorus by Piel. At solemn ves- 
pers, the antiphons will be sung by a choir of priests in 
the sanctuary. Sixty boys from Holy Rosary Church will 
sing the uneven verses of the Psalms, Hymn, and a Mag- 
nificat, and the combined choirs of the Cathedral, Holy 
Rosary, St. Augustine’s, St. Mary’s and St. Peter’s churches 
will sing the even verses to the Psalms, Hymn and Magnifi- 
cat in falsobordone. In addition to this a “Salutaris 
Hostia,” by Mittner, and “Tantum Ergo,” by Haller, will 
be given. 

nme 

The Tuesday Musical Club opened its regular season last 
week with an especially attractive miscellaneous program 
under the direction of Mrs. William Maclay Hall. Those 
who took part and who pleased the large audience were 
Alice McAdoo, Mary Ure, pianist; Katherine Ellis, 
Mrs. Trautman-Scott and Vera Barstow, violinist. In 
addition to the solo numbers, the Club Choral contributed 
two beautiful numbers, one a choral work entitled “The 
Lonely Rose,” by Lang, in which Mrs. Oliver M. Coulter 
sang the solos. The Club Choral is this year, as usual, un- 
der the careful guidance of James Stephen Martin. The 
singing of the ladies showed the club to be in healthy and 
excellent condition. 


RnRe 


Grace Hall-Riheldaffer is unusually busy with concert 
engagements at present. Mrs. Riheldaffer not only is 
booked to appear at a number of public recitals and con- 
certs but will give several entire programs at private musi- 
cales this month and during December. She is soloist with 
the Couch Orchestra on two occasions during the month 
and is scheduled for a concert at Cannonsburg, and Wash- 
ington. 

‘ neRre 

A good concert was given last Saturday evening at the 
Hotel Lincoln by the Royal Orchestra, a woman’s organiza- 
tion touring the country. Hortense Conner, of Lon- 
don, is the conductor. The soloist was Agnes O’Brien. A 
long and interesting program was well rendered. 

CuHarLes W. CADMAN. 


' 





The Doctor and the Bagpipes. 


Dr. Johnson’s prejudice against the Scots stopped short 
just where so many Englishmen’s toleration ends—at the 
bagpipes. Boswell records the great man’s confession that 
he did not like music and had hardly any perception of it 
He knew, he said, ‘a drum from a trumpet and a bagpipe 
from a guitar, which was about the extent of his knowl- 
edge of musick,” and he also said that it seemed to be 
a “method of employing the mind, without the labor of 
thinking at all and with some applause from a man’s self.” 
But in the highlands he appeared to be distinctly fond of 
the bagpipes “and used often to stand foresome time with 
his ear close to the great drone.”—London Chronicle. 





Kerr Sang for Pleiades Club. 

U. S. Kerr, the basso cantante, sang before the Pleiades 
Club at its dinner last Sunday evening at Reisenweber’s, 
and he was most cordially received. The toastmaster, 
President Dixie Hines of the club, eulogized Mr. Kerr's 
singing and congratulated him upon removing to New 
York, where he might be afforded a better opportunity to 
be heard among the music lovers. Mr, Kerr will sing be- 
fore the club again at an early date. 





R. E. Johnston Presents Duncan. 

R. E. Johnston presented Isadora Duncan in another 
matinee at the Metropolitan Opera House Tuesday after- 
noon of last week. Miss Duncan repeated one of her pro- 
grams of last season, dancing to three movements of 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony and some Chopin music. 
The New York Symphony Orchestra, led by Walter 
Damrosch, assisted 





Prof. Philipp Scharwenka’s “Symphonia Brevis” was 
given at Hamburg not long ago with success, 





as 
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ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 


THE FAMOUS GERMAN CONCERT BARITONE 
First American Tour, Season |91O-I1 








Under the Management of 


The Kuester Concert Direction, 25 West 42d St., New York 


(By arrangement with the Concert Direction Adolf Nagel—Arthur Bernstein, Proprietor—of 


Hanover.) 


The evening of ‘National Ballads,” which 
took place in the large Musikverein Hall, proved 
a sensation, for it brought us Alexander Heine- 
mann, of Berlin, a singer whose intellectual in- 
terpretations are not to be surpassed in this 
province of the vocal art. At this, his first ap- 
pearance in this spacious hall, he repeated a 
program that he had already rendered in the 
Ehrbar Hall with extraordinary success, name- 
ly, a ballad recital portraying the historical de- 
velopment of these simple narrative songs from 
1760 to 1903. Indeed, in this hall, too, Heine- 
mann’s offerings attained to such a height of 
artistic perfection, especially in the more dra- 
matic works, that they could scarcely be sur- 
passed. Heinemann was simply stormed with 
applause. Hans Hermann’s “Salomo,” which 
this artist has made famous by his powerful, 
overwhelming performance of it—a_ perform- 
ance that scarcely any other baritone could equal 
—was so stormily redemanded that it had to be 
repeated, and Heinemann was also obliged to 
add numerous other numbers at the close of the 
program.—Musikalisches Wochenblatt, Vienna, 
November 8, 1908. 





To sing and act at the same time is no easy 
task, but to give dramatic interpretations on the 
concert stage is one of the most difficult of all 
provinces of art. And here Heinemann has 
reached the climax of perfection. His concert 
was a triumph for the ballad, which will indeed 
never be suffered by the people of any country to 
become a thing of the past. From Zumsteeg in 
the eighteenth century to our Hugo Wolf of to- 
day the singer chose the path marked by these 
simple airs, and to whomever followed him was 
revealed enchanting landscapes and tone pic- 
tures. To me his best performance was that of 
Loewe’s “Lauer.” A storm of applause pre- 
vailed upon the artist to add several numbers to 
his program.—Montags-Journal, Vienna, Febru- 
ary 17, 1908. 





A sold-out house, even the stage up to the or- 
gan itself being filled, offered homage in the 
Singakademie to the vocal art of Alexander 
Heinemann, who, on the evening of this recital, 
completed his tenth year of activity in Berlin on 
the concert stage, a decade which has brought 
him a full measure of esteem and success. Here 
again the surpassing art with which he handles 
his voice in the upper and middle registers was 
best expressed in lieder of a tender, dreamy, lyric 
order; but although in more dramatic offerings 
the absolute beauty of his tone, on the higher 








notes especially, is now and then a trifle marred 
in the fiery energy of his delivery, his all-con 
quering temperament and convincing portrayals 
assure him of success here, too.—Tageblatt, Ber 
lin, November 16, 1905. 


Alexander Heinemann was the sole vocal per- 
former of the evening. Indeed, he would have 
driven every competitor from the field. The 
public was simply wild with enthusiasm over his 
renderings, and, sensible of this regard, the 
singer good naturedly added “Leise zieht durch 
mein Gemiit” after the close of the program.— 
Staatsbiirger Zeitung, Berlin, March 8, 1906. 





An audience that taxed the hall greeted Alex- 
ander Heinemann at his recital in the Singakade- 
mie. He began with Brahms and further sang 
songs by Rudolf Buck, Richard Strauss (the 
beautiful “Heimkehr”), Max Schillings, Hugo 
Wolf and, lastly, two new compositions by 
Fritz Fleck and Richard Wintzer. The song 
“Die Mutter” pleased so well that it had to be 
repeated. During his ten years before the public 
Heinemann has grown and broadened and 
brought the tone and power of his voice to such 
a degree of perfection and his soulful and in- 
tellectual delivery is so convincing that we may 
now place him in the first ranks of living mas 
ters of the vocal art——Vossische Zeitung, Ber 
lin, November 16, 1905. 





Alexander Heinemann gave yesterday a 
Loewe evening. He was in brilliant form, and 
through the medium of his powerful, artistic de- 
livery he gave renderings that could not be sur- 
passed by any living ballad singer! The art with 
which he sang the ballad “Der Woywode” was 
most impressive. With all the dramatic realism 
of his delivery, Heinemann, with masterly intel 
ligence, avoids all purely external, theatrical 
pathos and remains the true singer who under 
stands how to keep his art within the bounds of 
the genuine and beautiful. That he is equally 
gifted in lyric as well as in dramatic perform 
ances was especially proven in his exquisite ren 
dering of “Geisterleben.”—Vossische Zcitung, 
Berlin, March 9, 1907. 
| Heinemann straightway took us by surprise. 
Every effect of nuance is at the command of his 
well schooled baritone voice, and when the 
singer gives free rein to his powerful, reverbe 
rating tone, one almost fears that the tremen- 
dous strength of it will tear the man asunder. 
But he comes through the ordeal safely, smiles 
amiably, and is not even hoarse. With charac- 
teristic effect Heinemann rendered several songs 
by Hans Hermann, a pupil of Herzogenber; 


s 


- 


Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, January 16, 1907 


The appearance of Alexander Heinemann at 
the Royal Hall yesterday proved to be the great 


est event of the concert season thus far this year 
Heinemann has been justly celebrated in Buda 
pest for years, but each time we hear him his 
singing makes such a powerful impression that 
it seems like a revelation. He is the mightiest 
tragedian among the lieder singers cf our day 
His vocal material is of itself a powerful union 
of extremes. This voluminous, tremendous bari 
tone voice, with its bass character, is capable of 
the softest and most lyric accents. His pro 
gram gave the development of the German hal- 
lad and afforded him ample opportunity thor 
oughly to arouse his auditors by his glowing 
passion and to astound them by his power of ex 
pression. He began with German ballads of the 
eighteenth century and then gave the “Er! 
King” in two versions. He made the greatest 
impression in Loewe’s compositions: “Die 
Lauer” he delivered with such unbridled fire and 
with such a whirlwind of temperament that the 
applause did not subside for many minutes. On 
the other hand, Schumann’s “Soldat” was sung 
with such feeling and heartfelt sorrow that all 
were deeply moved. At the close the public was 
insatiable, and nothing but the extinguishing of 
the lights could put a stop to the call for encores 
Budapest Tageblatt, November 27, 1908. 























New York, November 22, 1909 


Dora Wiley Tennis gave the first musicale of the sea- 
on at Duryea’s, Seventy-second street and Broadway, 
Sunday evening, November 21. It is the ambition of this 


and teacher to secure results after 


iccomplished singer 

ten or fifteen lessons. The fact that she can so accurately 
diagnose voices accounts for her success. Several of the 
pupils who participated in the program have completed 


but one term of lessons with her, and while they are not 
ready to begin their careers, they showed without a doubt 
their voices are being scientifically and artistically 
developed. There 


Some numbers of the program follow: 


that 


was no screaming or forcing of tones. 


Love’s Rhapsody .... bu HACKS EE OS p OU ees eee D’Hardelot 
My Bonnie Blue Rell \ a3 one ¥09000006 50h Reena Ziegfeld 
Alexander C. Laing 
My Bairnie pvbades peee ..Kate Vannah 
The Dewdrop Loves the Morning............eseeeeeeee8 D’Hardelot 
Jessie Laing 
Song of the Soul re ee Breil 
Rae Handwerger. 
aby TAGS ccccc'encnvvcscccspsonsenevscossie ..Noel Johnson 
The Nightingale couse ecbeees Seees .-Arthur Penn 
Gertrude Laing. 

Legend of the Forget-me-not .Grace Watson 
1 Knew NRCS ESD OF EP EMS ES CRA ES .D’Hardelot 
Mrs. E. J. McC em 











First subscription concert 


Volpe Symphony Orchestra 
CARNEGIE HALL, DECEMBER 5 


SOLOIST 


Blanche Arral 








Owing tothe expense entailed 
in the engagement of Mme. 
Arral, the free list is entirely 
suspended. 
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Gottschalk 
Strauss 


May Flowers 
Valse Primavera 


Elizabeth Harris. : 

“If Dreams Came True,” by J. C. Breil, was sung by 
John Black, Jr., with a voice that showed remarkable 
training considering that the singer has had but twenty 
lessons. John B. De Behm, another pupil deserving of 
special mention, sang two songs, “Believe Me,” arranged 
by Wekerlin, and “The Sword of Ferrara,” by Bullard. 
Among the voices of fine quality is that of Evelyn Roberts, 
who sang “The Wind that Shakes the Barley,” by Kate 


Vannah. J. King was splendid in his rendition of 
“Your Kiss,” by Bath, and “Your Smile,” by Dorothy 
Forster. Walker Veazie, who is only a young fellow of 


sixteen, sang a duo with Gertrude Faust from “II Trova- 
and two other songs, “Love Lily,” by Thompson, 
and an “Evening Love Song,” by Chapman, in which he 
had the opportunity of showing the power and sonority of 
his voice. But the centre of attraction and admiration 
among the pupils of Madame Tennis was Gertrude Faust, 
who is the possessor of a marvelous contralto voice, and 
who sang the aria “My Heart is Weary,” by Goring 
Thomas. She was enthusiastically applauded, and received 
many flowers. Miss Faust, although very young, is an 
artist who will make her mark wherever she appears. 
Three songs were rendered by Madame Wiley Tennis, “A 
Rain Drop,” “Land of Nod,” and “Serenade,” accompanied 
by the composer, Hallet Gilberte, and the audience would 
not rest until she gave them an encore. The musicale 
closed with a chorus—‘Haven After All,” by Florence 
Alward—sung by Mesdames Bolande, Harris, McComb, 
Misses Faust, Handwerger, J. Laing, G. Laing, Murphy, 
Quilty, Roberts, Siggins, and the Messrs. Black, De Behm, 
King, Laing, Ormond, Patten, Ponsiglione, Veazie. 
meee 

The first private concert of the Manuscript Society of 
New York, twenty-first season, took place at the National 
Arts Club, November 18, when the galleries were crowded 
to hear the program of works by American composers, 
published in the last issue of THe Musica Courter. Be- 
ginning with five oriental pictures by Ernest R. Kroeger 
played excellently by Paul Tietjens, a former Leschetizky 
pupil. Charles Darbyshire sang three songs for baritone, 
by William Guernsey Reynolds. of Tacoma, rhythmic mel- 
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tore,” 














ody coloring the first two, while “Gaily Roving” showed 
quite distinct style. The singer has a fine baritone voice, 
clean cut enunciation, and pleased. Mention of composer 
Reynolds brings to mind his book of ten effective offer- 
tories on American hymn tunes just published by Schir- 
mer. Dr. S. N. Penfield’s four songs were excellently 
sung by Elizabeth Morrison, whose sweet voice and pretty 
appearance won all. Four songs of musical depth and 
poetry of meaning, by Mrs, Freer, of Chicago, were ably 
sung by Florice Chase Haight, who had learned and 
memorized them within a week’s time. She is a singer 
of brains as well as voice, uniting with it sympathetic 
personality. Lisette Frederic, violinist, playing Harry Gil- 
bert’s sonata for violin and piano with the composer, 
brought the concert to a close; she, too, learned it on short 
notice, and played in a manner that pleased all interested. 
Emma Banks, an excellent pianist, the composers, and F. 
W. Riesberg were at the piano. Following the program, 
President F, X. Arens, in a felicitous little speech, called 
attention to the flowing bowl awaiting the listeners, and 
general interest was taken in this, resulting in many pleas- 
ant meetings. The society has money in bank, all debts 
paid, and looks to a successful season. 
nee 
Eugene Heffley, ever on the alert to interest his piano 
pupils in all forms of music, gave the use of his studio, 
November 20, to the singers, Elizabeth King, contralto, 
and Kenneth Bingham, baritone. They sang ancient 
classic music by Lulli, Rameau, Lawes, Handel, and mod- 
ern German and French songs, mostly novelties, Mr. Hef- 
fley preceding each group with comments relating to the 
poems, the composer and th’ music. Angela Diller was 
at the piano. 
neue 
The Women’s Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay, presi- 
dent, gave a musicale November 20, when piano solos were 
played by Lucy Greenberg, violin solos by Joseph Bauman, 
and vocal solos were sung by Hugh Allan. Eugene Joy- 
ner was accompanist, and members brought guests; this 
at studio 839, Carnegie Hall. 
eRe 
Dwight L. Elmendorf, some years 2go organist of the 
Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, now devotes a all his 
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time to lectures, illustrated with telephotographs in color, 
and motion pictures, covering the delightful hours of travel 
which have been his. Five Sunday evenings and Monday 
afternoons began at Carnegie Hall, November 14, when 
Barbary (Africa) was dwelt upon. November 21 and 22, 
“Egypt” was the subject, and the next pair will dilate 
upon “The Soudan,” where the English nation experienced 
tragedy. 


RRR 
Grace Corbin Burtis, soprano, returned from a year’s 
residence in France, was one of the artists at a concert 
at Summerfield M. E. Church, Brooklyn, November 18. 
She won first prize at the Scranton Eisteddfod, as did Al- 
perta Parsons Price for piano playing. Marie Booth Rus- 
sell, on tour with Mr. Mantell, is winning commendation 
for her increased vocal improvement. The Philadelphia 
Item and Ledger, the Newark Call, the Atlanta Journal, 
the Montreal Herald, the Philadelphia Record, all use 
such expressions as “She gave musical value to her song,” 
“Her command of vocal expression immensely wider,” 
etc. Both Mrs. Burtis and Miss Russell are Parson 
Price’s pupils, and he is proud of them both. 
RRR 
Gerevieve Bisbee is now settled in her fine, commodious, 
new studio, with everything quite ideal. She will give a 
students’ recital December 8, at 3.30 p. m., advanced and 
professional pupils participating. 
RnRe 
lhe Hungry Club’s 171st dinner took place at Hotel 
Flanders, November 20, the Bazus (Mrs. 
Frank Leslie) the guest of honor. 
RRR 
Amy Grant will read “Electra” at her recital in Men- 
delssohn Hall, Friday afternoon, December 17. She reads 
this opera, “Pelieas and Melisande” and “Salome” on suc- 
cessive Monday evenings at Hotel Montclair, Montclair, 
N. J., beginning November 29. The coming Sunday, No- 
vember 28, at 3.30 p. m., she will read “Enoch Arden” 
at her studio, 78 West Fifty-fifth street, Elizabeth Ruggles 
playing the piano score. 
RRR 
Edwin Grasse announces a violin recital, Thursday, De- 
3.30 p. m., at Mendelssohn Hall. 
RRR 
Christiaan Kriens began a series of Chamber Music con- 
certs at the National Arts Club last week, one of the fea 
tures of the program being an andante (new) by d’Er- 
The first public concert takes place December 22. 
RRR 
Keough pupils who will share in a scene from the sec- 
ond act of “Martha,” at their operatic recital next month, 
Kate Greany, contralto; 


Baroness de 


cember 9, 


langer. 


are Emily Hoffmann, soprano; 
idwin Alger, tenor, and James McNalty, bass. 
Ree 

Helen Augusta Hayes is planning a recital of ‘Opera 
Gems,” at Carnegie Lyceum, November 29. Among those 
who will sing is Jessie MacGregor, a member of the choir 
of the Central Baptist Church. 

nr, 

Henry M. Hobart, tenor, has been engaged as soloist 
at the “Litthe Church Around the Corner,” on West 
l'wenty-ninth street, in place of Craig Campbell, leading 
tenor in “The Love Cure” company, who is absent on 
leave. 

RRR 

Bernard Sinsheimer announces three string quartet con- 
certs, beginning November 30, devoted exclusively to the 
works of Beethoven. They played at the Knights of 
Pythias celebration, Hotel Astor. 7 

RRR 

W. H. van Maasdyk, graduate of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music of Brussels; Ellen Gorton Davis, pianist, 
and Litta Grimm, contralto, collaborate in a concert at 
Hotel Plaza, November 30. 

nRe 

Nellie Hyde Farmer and Ernest M, Farmer have re- 
inoved to Syracuse, the former becoming a member of the 
faculty of Crouse College, Syracuse University; the lat 
of the Apollo Player Department, Clark 
Music Company, which is giving a series of concerts with 


ler, manager 


solo 


artsts. 
RnRre 
Emma Emmet Wyckoff was the soprano at the morning 
musicale, Auburn, N. Y., November 17; she is also giving 
musical lectures in the Board of Education Course, Man- 
hattan. 
nme 
Twelve of Elizabeth Patterson’s pupils subscribed for 
» hoxes at the Marchesi concert in Carnegie Hall last 
Miss a pupils’ 
studio-residence, 1o4th street, 


Patterson is to give 


West 


} 
ghit 


( Tuesday ) 


musicale at her 257 
, : , 
Monday evening, November 29 


nr ® 


Madame Trotin gave an address at Madame Ziegler’s 


idios in the Metropolitan Opera House building, Wed- 
nesday of last week, on her work devoted to the training 
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of sight reading for singers. Another event recently of 
the Ziegler students was the rehearsal for the concert to 
be given at the Bowery Mission, November 30. The pro- 
gram for this date will consist of light songs and ensemble 
numbers, all to be sung in English. The more English 
singing the better. 
RRR 
Joseia Middecke is busy at her studio, 161 West Eighti 
eth In adidtion to her private lessons, she gives 
instruction in ensemble singing. Madame Middecke may 
be consulted Mondays and Thursdays, from 1 to 3 p. m 
RnRre 
Edith Cline Ford, director of the Ford School of Ex- 
pression, with branches for instruction in elocution, physi- 
cal training, dancing and fencing, has removed her studios 
from 4 West Fortieth to 66 West Thirty-eighth 
street. 


street. 


street 


RRR 
Grace Ewing, the contralto, has sent out cards for an 
“at home” at her studio, 35 West Forty-second street, 
Sunday afternoon, November 28. Miss Moroney will re- 
ceive with Miss Ewing. 





Honors for the Misses Sassard Abroad. 
America, the 
honored 


Just before their departure for Misses 
Sassard—Virginie and Eugenie—were with a 
“command” concert, as they term it in London whenevei 
one of the royal family expresses a desire to hear any 
particular artist. 

The Princess Christian, of Schleswig-Holstein, sister of 
King Edward, was the chief patroness, four other members 
of the royal family also lending their influence and pres- 
ence to the occasion. 

The concert was gotten up chiefly by prominent Ameri 
cans living in London, among them the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the Duchess of Manchester, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
Captain and Mrs. Cloman, of the American Embassy, Mrs. 














VIRGINIE SASSARD. 


EUGENIE AND 
Mackay and Mrs. Ronalds, to mention but a few of the 
names on the dainty souvenir program, 

M. Bemberg paid the young ladies the marked compli 
ment of traveling from Paris to London especially to ac- 
company two of his songs for them: “Le Chant Hindu,” 
sang by Miss Eugenie, and “La Chanson des Baisers,” 
sung by Miss Virginie. Songs by Sergei Rachmaninoff have 
long been on their programs, and more than once at their 
European concerts this gifted Russian composer and pianist 
has paid them the compliment of accompanying his own 
songs at the piano. 

As announced last week, these gifted singers are now 
in this country making a tour under the management o! 
M. H. Hanson. 





Jascha Bron Plays at the Manhattan. 

Jascha Bron, the young Russian violinist, was an at 
traction at the concert last Sunday night at the Manhattan 
Opera House. A large audience was deeply impressed by 
his performances of the first movement of the Tschaikow 
sky concerto and the Saint-Saéns “Rondo Capriccioso.’ 
The artist played with compelling art, alternately astonish 
He 


The singers of the evening were 


ing and delighting the musicians and music lovers 
had countless recalls. 
Sylva, Carasa, Baron, Miranda, Devries, Vallier, Mazarin; 
and the two stars, Zerola and Sammarco. Zerola sang an 
aria from “The Masked Ball.” and Sammarco gave the 
“Largo al Factotum” from “The Barber of Seville.’ 


Langendorff Having Triumphs in the West. 
Frieda Langerdorff is having great success at her con 
certs in the West. In one of the cities of Iowa, the critics 
declared that not since Nordica appeared in that State have 
a prima donna that impressed them like 
Langendorff. From the Middle West, Madame Langen- 
dorff will proceed to the Pacific Coast, 


Jowans heard 


37 


ARION CONCERT. 

Sunday evening ushered in the opening concert of the 
Arion Society at its clubhouse before a large and sympa 
thetic audience. 
tra of fifty-five performers and three soloists 


rhe club had the assistance of an orches 
Goldmark's 
eloquent overture “Prometheus Bound,” altogether too in 
frequently heard, opened the concert, and received a bril 
lant reading under Phe 
other orchestral numbers were Lorenz's dainty and tunefu! 
‘Intermezzo in which merited an 
and the third movement from the “Symphonie Pathetique,’ 
wholly incongruous on such a program. 

Chere is nothing more inspiring than good male choral 
singing, and the numbers contributed by the 
greatly enjoyed. 


the direction of Julius Lorenz 


dance form,” encore 


club were 
rendered with 
much sonority, shading and good tone, and comprised sev 


eral novelties. Keldorfer’s “Waldesw eihe,” 


The choruses were well 
with incidental 
baritone solo and string orchestra accompaniment, was 
nicely interpreted; “Vinum bonum” and “Das Hummel 
chen,” by Zerleti, and “Stanchen” by 
choruses were distinctive for variety and beauty of tone. 

Laura Combs, gave Bruch's rather 
“Ave Maria” from the “Fire Cross,” and G. Magnus Schiitz 
furnished the solo part to the Keldorfer number as well 
2s giving a group of solos. Theodore Spiering, the Phil 
harmonic Society’s concertmaster, was the main attraction, 
addressing himself with the Vieuxtemps A minor concerto, 
which he played with great dash and abandon, surety and 
He has all the essentials of violin playing at his 
command, and gave a well conceived, well 
well rounded performance. The acoustic properties of 
the hall are not conducive to the production of a warm 
and smooth tone, and therefore Mr 
sounded dull and wocden. The distinctive features of hi 
playing are fluency and surety of technic, wonderful com 
mand of and 
equipoise, a facile wrist and intelligent conception. He 
was royally welcomed and vociferously applauded. On 
dricek’s “Barcarolle” and Hubay’s “Zephir” were his other 
numbers. 


Leu, a capella 


soprano, labored 


case. 


balanced and 


Spiering’s violin 


staccato spiccato, clear harmonics, grace 


Carl’s Program of Old Music. 

William C. Carl has prepared 
and one of especial interest to all students of ecclesiastical 
music for his 136th, and final, free organ concert of the 


an exceptional program 


fall series in the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue 
and Twelfth street, next Monday evening, November 29 
at 8.15 o’clock. The full choir will assist, and the pro 
gram is styled after the famous Moteten Choir concerts in 
the Thomas Kirche, Leipsic, where Bach played. Mr. Carl 
has the equipment, rare to be found in these days, for the 


rendition of midizval music, and the works of the old 
masters seldom heard. The program is as follows 
Cantata for baritone solo and chorus, God Goeth 1 Lb 
Solo, André Sarto 
Motets— 
O Magnum Mysterium Vittoria 
Sonntag Rogate, Psalm o4 Wermant 
\ria, Rejoice in the Lord.... Dr. Nare 
Cora Eugenia Gui 
Carols 
Le Petit Jesus..... ‘ Har. by Gevaert 
Seventeenth Century Carol Har. by Gevaert 
Organ— 
Benedictus—Elevation ; Couperin 
Concerto for organ in A major Handel 
Mr. Carl 
Motet, Ave Maria... Arcadelt 
Regina Cocli (for baritone solo and chorus) Rousseau 


Solo, André Sarte 


Ave Maria . 
Delicta 


César Franck 


Alex 


Quam (Psalm 84). Guilmart 


Huss Plays at Master Studios. 

Hlenry Holden Huss, the pianist and composer, played at 
the inaugural recital at the Master Music Studios on 108th 
His hirst 
Huss piano concerto in B major (Edwin Stodola, a Huss 
pupil, played the orchestral 
Schumann ; 


street. numbers included the movement of the 


part on a second piano), 


“Gondoliera,” Liszt, and the 
Mr. Huss 
well received. Mr 


Richardson-Kuster, 


novelette, 
fine torm 
Wilford 
Duble 

Mr 


members of the 


Chopin valse in E minor. was in 


Mrs 
Mrs 


and was of course 
Watters, 
Scheele contributed the 
Huss and Mr. and Mrs 
faculty at the Master Studios 
director. 


and 
and 
remainder of the 

Watters, are 
Mrs. 
It may be interesting here to review the record 
The 


3oston Symphony Or 


Emma 


program 
Duble-Scheele is the 


of public performances of the noble Huss concert: 
composer played it twice with the 
1894; once with the 
1899; twice with the New York 
1900; twice with the Pittsburgh Orchestra in 


chestra, in Cincinnati Orchestra it 
Society in 
Adele 


\us der Ohe played it five times with the Boston Sym 


Philharmonik 
1QoI 


phony Orchestra—twice in Boston, once in Cambridg« 
Mass., once in Philadelphia and once in Brooklyn Thi 
was in the year 1904. Pugno, the French pianist, played 


it with the Monte Carlo Orchestra in 1905 


Mahler has finished his eighth symphony, which i 
be heard next fall. 
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ANDREA P. DE SEGUROLA, 
RENOWNED OPERA ARTIST 
\ndrea P. de Segurola, who is at the Metropolitan 
Ypera House this season, has the voice and presence 
enable him to fill many more roles than usually fall 
lot of a basso. His voice is a basso cantante, a 
iusical organ of great range and resonance. During 


past summer, de Segurola sang ten times at the Grand 
ater in Barcelona. This was during the month of July, 
ind to say that he was received with enthusiasm sounds 


rite, after reading what the musical people of that city 
wht about him. Barcelona was the city where de 

a made his first triumphs in opera, and perhaps 
ong as he wills, he will be warmly welcomed whenever 
The versa- 
tility of the artist makes him one of the most serviceable 
Within the first fortnight of 
he season his appearances will include roles in “La Gio 
“La Boheme,” and “The Bar- 


desires to return there for an engagement 
rs at the Metropolitan. 


nda, “Madam Butterfly,” 
of Seville.” 

De Segurola beiongs to a noble Spanish family. He has 

in fact (in private life) 


een decorated by royalties, and i 


he Conte de Alza; but the singer does not believe an 


tist should make use of any titles in his career. Content 
be known merely as Andrea P. de Se- 
la, all who come in contact with him are 
pressed by his aristocratic manners and 
iples. De Segurola is a patrician of the 
bluest blood, but he prefers his art to any 
the world. It was while a law stu 
t at the university in Barcelona that de 
Segurola conceived the idea of devoting him 
to music He took lessons from the 
David, and the equally noted bari- 
Farvaro His progress was nothing 
rt of marvelous Three months before 
vas ready to receive his degree from the 
ity he made his debut at Gran Teatro 
Barcelona, singing the role of Marcel 
e Huguenots.” ‘The management was not 
making up its mind about him, for 
once engaged on a four years’ con- 
lollowing this engagement, there came 
gagements at the San Carlos in Lisbon, the 
tro Real in Madrid, San Carlo in Naples, 
Re Argentina in Rome, and Politeama 
. ) Buenos Ayres. De Segurola’s debut 
Manhattan Opera House is recalled by 
: his admirers, and these were highly 
ited when the Metropolitan announced that 
cured him for this season Few 
made themselves so popular and 
It will be our pleasant duty to 
le Se ola’s appearances in opera and 

iwhout the winter 


ita Fornia Back from Concert Tour. 


ormia, one of the prime donne of the 


itan Opera House, returned last 


week from a meert tour which extended 


m Akron, Ohio, to Lincoln, Neb. Last year 
rite soprano filled seventy-one en 

nents in opera and concert—a wonder- 
Her voice has the genuine dra 


lor ind in such roles as Leonora, 


\ida, Nedda, Elsa, Elizabeth, Sieg- 
ird at her best \s a concert 
1 Fornia has been equally suc 
essfu She | sung for many of the lead- 
lil f 4} 
g cl f the uuntry, and there is more and more 
t f [wo of her press notices culled during 
t concert tour read 
artist of t prograr Ritta Fornia, soprano of 
tan Opera Company, came near disappointing the 
wardrobe did not arrive until during the evening, 
the program before she made her appearance 
a st g voice of lyric quality, and her aria from Mas 
Her ade’ was characterized by a faultless intonation 
than ordinary facility f execution Her other group 
well d Judging from last night, the interest of the 
b in t t course is considerable, and it will no doubt 
f fhere will be nine more entertainments at 
lat , intil April.—Cincinnati Enquiref, October 20, 
t t was a brilliant entertainment, and en 


first to the last number Madame Fornia early 


blished erseif in the good graces of her audience and left 
] g impressior The regret was that she did not appear 

fter n ti program She was given two places She is 

{ striking beauty and has a beautiful voice She sings 

ease, but with dramatic power Her tones are 

1 the upper register by strength and 


program numbers she was recalled 
lin obligato, was a thrilling and 
o doubt in the minds of her 

f song.—-Republican Reg 


) 
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MUSICAL DAYS IN DULUTH. 
Dututu, Minn., November 12, 1909. 
The Matinee Musicale Club and its guests heard a 

most unusually brilliant and artistic program, Tuesday 
evening, November 2, when the Rommeiss-Tewksbury 
Quartet appeared at the Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
in the first artists’ concert. The members of the Quartet, 
Lucille Stevenson Tewksbury, Annie Rommeiss Thacker, 
Mina Rommeiss Summy and Pauline Rommeiss gave an 
artistic interpretation to every number, and the large au- 
dience was delighted. Mrs. John A. Stephenson, a mem- 
ber of the club, was the accompanist of the evening, and 
her work was especially commendable, showing a fine*musi- 
cal instinct. 

RRR 


The program of the Matinee Musicale Monday after- 
noon, November 1, was arranged by Mrs. Richard Atwater, 
and presented Mrs. Clarence B. Miller, pianist, assisted 
by Mary Syer Bradshaw, contralto, and Donna Louise 
Riblette, soprano. This was Mrs. Miller’s first appearance 
since her return from abroad, and she received a very 
hearty welcome Her numbers Beethoven’s 
sonata op. 10, Chopin’s nocturne in G, a scherzo by 
d’Albert and Fauré’s second impromptu. She showed 


included 





ANDREA P. DE SEGUROLA. 


thorough musical understanding of the works she played, 
receiving well merited appreciation from the audience. 
Miss Riblette, in her numbers by Schubert and Schu- 
mann, left an excellent impression with the audience, and 
Miss Bradshaw deservedly won enthusiastic applause for 
her excellent rendition of a song by Schubert. The pro- 
gram concluded with the singing of the National Ger- 
man anthem by the High School Chorus, which is under 
the direction of A. M. F. Custance. 
RRR 
Theodor Fossure presented a number of his piano pupils 
in a recital Saturday afternoon, October 23, and the pro- 
gram was much enjoyed by those present. 
RRs 
The first attraction to be presented by the Star Lec 
ture Course at the First M. E. Church this year was the 
Schildkirtz Hungarian Orchestra, which gave a splendid 
program (with a very liberal number of encores) before 
a good sized audience Saturday evening, October 30. 
RRR 
Mrs. J. A. Stephenson, Mrs. Clarence B. Miller and 
Miss Simonds are arranging the program of a concert to 
be given Tuesday evening, November 16, at the Y. M. C. 
\. Assembly Hall, for the benefit of that association. 
RRR 
he members of the Matinee Musicale are showing an 
especial interest in the work of the club this. year, and 


the exchange programs with Minneapolis and St. Pavwl 
musical clubs promise to be a delightful diversion from 
the regular routine. Faith Helen Rogers, pianist, and 
Alice Sjoselius, soprano, will represent Duluth on the 
program at St. Paul December 1, and the following day 
will give the same program at Minneapolis. 

MABEL FULTON. 





New York School of Music and Arts Concert. 


The New York School of Music and Arts, which is 
located at 58 West Ninety-seventh street, gave a successful 
concert Wednesday evening of last week at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. Members and faculty united in the 
program, which opened with a Handel aria sung by Charles 
Arthur Dobson, dnd closed with the barcarolle from 
“Hoffmann’s Tales,” sung by Martha Zschaebitz and Ger- 
trude van Deinse. It was not at all like the ordinary 
pupils’ concert. To begin with, the large audience paid for 
the tickets, and as all members of the faculty and several 
of the pupils are artists of the concert stage, no one re 
gretted having purchased a ticket for the evening. 

Martha Zschaebitz, the coloratura soprano, who is a 
pupil of Ralfe Leech Sterner, possesses a voice of rare 
purity and sweetness and in her singing Miss Zschaebitz 
shows that she is a most intelligent and 
well schooled vocalist. A report of her 
professional debut was published in THE 
Musica CourieR some time ago. Besides 
singing in the Offenbach duet at the close of 
the program last Wednesday, Miss Zschaebitz 
sang two songs, “Felice notte Marietta,” by 
Reisziger, and “I Am the Merry Postillion,” 
by Abt. She also was heard in the quartet 
“Carmena,” by H. Lane Wilson, with three 
other gifted pupils, Gertrude van Deinse, 
George J. Scholl and Edgar Roy Marsh. 
Mary Elizabeth Stewart, a soprano (of the 
faculty), sang very well the expressive song 
by Cowen, “The Swallows.” Gertrude van 
Deinse, besides singing in several ensemble 
numbers, sang songs by Ostlere and Arditi, 
and gave a recitation, “My Dream,” by Kelly. 
She has a good voice and both in the speak 
ing and singing gave further proof that Mr. 
Sterner understands how to develop voices. 

S. Reid Spencer, a teacher in the piano de 
partment, played the Schumann “Kreisleriana.” 
Robert S. Kupfer, also of the faculty, per- 
formed the difficult Joachim “Variations” for 
the violin. Ogarita de Vet, another mem- 
ber of the faculty (piano), played the Schutt 
waltz, “A la bien Aimee,” and the “Staccato 
Caprice” by Vogrich. Miss Stewart added a 
reading from Shakespeare, “Portia at the 
Bar,” in addition to her vocal numbers. Other 
pupils who gave a good account of their abili- 
ties were: Neva Pratt, Augusta Haradon 
Heppe, students of the piano department, and 
Helen Anna Bandholz, Germaine A. Kelly, 
Katherine Haines-Hulling, Edgar Roy Marsh, 
George J. Scholl, Elsie Zieme and Charles 
Arthur Dobson, of the vocal department. 

The program was long, but the discriminat 
ing audience found so much that was highly 
artistic that many of the singers and players 
were heartily recalled. The quartet, “Car- 
mena,” by Wilson, beautifully sung by the 
Misses Zschaebitz and Van Deinse and the 
Messrs. Scholl and Marsh, was redemanded, 
and on the repetition the voices once more 
blended delightfully. Such artistic ensemble singing is not 
often heard at a school concert. 

An illustration of the skill of some of the pupils may 
be gleaned when it is told that Katherine Haines Hulling 
sang the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet” (Thomas), and Mr 
Dobson, who opened the concert with a recitative and aria 
from “Judas Maccabeus” (Handel), sang in the second 
half of the program “Du Bist die Ruh,” by Schubert, and 
“A Son of the Desert Am I,” by Phillips. 

The program of the evening was one of infinite variety, 
and in its presentation the most critica! could find much 
that measured up to the highest professional standards 
Such concerts are truly educating. 

Mr. Sterner is the director of the school and also the 
head of the vocal department. The manner in which his 
pupils sing is convincing. Voices may be safely trusted 
to him. 

Miss De Vet, of the piano department, who distinguished 
herself at the concert, is a talented artist who has won 
much favorable comment by her playing at concerts in 
Paris and other Continental cities. She is a decided ac- 
quisition to the faculty. 

The next concert by the school will take place in the 
school building, Thursday evening, December 9. 





Edward Lankow, the An.erican basso, has been engaged 
for six years at the Vienna Opera. 


—————— 
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YOLANDA MERO’S RECITAL. 














Yolanda Méro6, the excellent Hungarian pianist who 
made such a striking impression at her debut here with 
orchestra some weeks ago, introduced herself in recital last 


Wednesday afternoon, November 17, at Mendelssohn Hall, 


and played the following well selected program: 


Organ conestiay DP ROE. bisircddces cccccsevecusees Bach-Stradal 
Capriccio, F sharp mimee..ccccccccccscvccceccesccece Mendelssohn 
Impvromete, <P GRR ic ecsccccancticasuwecéuskanaeaseuey Schubert 
Nacho: 3. SRA oben isc Okisd ise sk Corcudbereneasseel Chopin 
Scherzo, ©. QRARS GRRE is oc cic ohhh cdc ti cdeesececscerEseNs Chopin 
Walle Game och asics ceases cen ccccicvesncedkeubvors Dohnanyi 
Rodin Som Te: Peeks okies ta ceasarestcinsssccdestbsecas Debussy 
Se OEE ET Ter, Pere rete rere tie Rachmaninoff 
Valse Intermezzo (first time in America)........... Audor Merkler 
LicbosRG cc cnccvccsevcdacescneccesccncecnccscenesonpucgs Liszt 
Rhaneodie. Me. (O50 vicssvvesssteprewene Pre Tre ee Liszt 


The praiseworthy traits that were noticed and comment- 
ed upon by THE Musica Courter after Miss Méro’s first 
appearance in New York again made themselves apparent 
at her recital and proved her to be one of the best players 
of her sex ever heard here. 
more severe test of a pianist’s true qualities than a con- 


Solo performance is a far 


certo in conjunction with orchestra. The latter often serves 
as a Cloak to cover deficiencies in technic and musician 
ship; but a varied list of solo numbers, subjected to the 
X-ray transparency with which everything is thrown into 
relief on the recital stage, enables a keyboard performer to 
hide practically nothing from the audience and at the 
same time to reveal musical virtues of a far more inti- 
mate nature than are possible when the soloist is asso 
ciated in ensemble music with an orchestra and a conduc- 
tor. In the case of Miss Mér6 the last mentioned two 
elements were a positive hindrance to her, as the Russian 
Symphony players and their leader made it a Herculean 
task for the lady to adhere at her debut to anything like 
consistent rhythm, and the tonal din sent forth by the 
organization caused her to grade her scale of dynamics to 
a point far louder than she seems to employ ordinarily. 
Freed from the shackles of an orchestra insufficiently 
rehearsed, Miss Méro demonstrated last Wednesday 
that she has firm rhythmic control and splendid artistic 
repose, and that she commands also the gentler voices on 
the keyboard, from the most whispering pianissimo to a 








PUBLICATIONS OF 


35 Union Square, New York 


PIECES BY OLD MASTERS 


Arranged and Edited 
for Violin and Piano 


by WILLY BURMESTER 


C. P. E. BACH, La Complaisante..... 





COUPERIN, Le Bavolet flottant....... jhe : ‘ 50 
RAMEAU, GHOGUE . ccccevsveverssss ‘ +50 
MARTINI, Gavotte .....ccseccecceeees pubes « ot 
MOZART, Menuett in G, No. 1........ - +§0 
ARs MEE s wecananceaccdsdvevbes wetegtet® -50 
BE -ETHOVE N, Menuett in E flat, No. 1... ealybaaleor cae 
HANDEL, Arioso = +50 
Bé AC H, NOUNS S55 dacwes <s F . +75 
BACH, Air on the G string........ -50 
Eg Ae ee re ee -50 
BEETHOVEN, Menuett in G, No 2.. 5 
MOZART, Menuett in E flat, No. 2... -50 
PERGOLESI, Avia. CSEIOGE) occ cccécce. cs .50 
BADEELILCT, DODMOOEE cc ovaswcececiccess 5¢ 
DITTERSDORF, German Dance ...... +50 
ATTHESON, Air on the G string..... -59 

Fe. Me GRE, MUMMIES ciccccecceoseves +50 
HANDEL. MeN oi oe oes « «a 
RAMEAU, Rigaudon ...... 50 
MOZART, German Dance .... .50 
KUHLAU, Menuett ...... ; -50 
LULLY, Gavotte ........ A -50 
GLUCK, Menuett ............ .30 
HANDEL, Prelude ......... -50 
GOSSEC, Gavotte ....... ; +530 
GRAZIOLI, Menuett ...... , «50 
GOSSEC, Tamb ourine ........ aed ~ oe 
HANDEL, Menuett in Thirds.... covewes us ae 
HANDEL, GRD sp ocoenccecacescucossvesestessscuh -50 








piano soft yet mellifluous, and a mezzo forte vibrant with- 
out having any of the insistence of a real forte. In all 
these various degrees of sound, the tone retained fullness, 
smoothness, noble character, and constant variety in color. 


The Bach-Strada] concerto—a most musicianly arrange- 
ment, by the way—had dignity, analytical perception, and 
lofty sentiment, as read by Miss Méré. Mendelssohn’s 
capriccio, one of his less familiar works, followed in grace- 
ful and scintillating performance. The Schubert im- 
promptu and Chopin nocturne were soulful pieces of piano 
declamation. The scherzo had fire, fleetness, and poetical 
fancy. 

Miss Méro’s selections made us 
all of them. 


In the modern group, 
acquainted with really delightful 
She put a world of humor and sprightliness into Dohnanyi 
and Merkler (his valse had to be repeated), and delivered 
Rachmaninoff and Debussy with romantic feeling and keen 
sense of characteristic nuance in tone and phrasing. The 
Liszt rhapsody, judiciously curtailed and altered in parts, 
made a rousing finale, and enabled the player to unbridle 
the reins of her temperament and uncommon bravura tech- 
nic. She roused the audience to warm enthusiasm, and in 
response to compelling applause, had to add Chopin’s E 
minor valse as an encore. 


“novelties,” 


Miss Méro announces a second recital at Mendelssohn 
Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, November 23, and a full 
house ought to greet this exceptionally gifted player. The 
program will consist of this scheme: 


Variations on a Theme by E. G., op. 4........+.- Ernest Dohnanyi 
UD - GREE cnc cde cdbendatsteecenedtepessdenesenntnee Schumann 
BR GUE TROON he snes ccccusvisevessevecevevsetausceceste Schumann 
PEGE 4cahies cc aetecvns oupen ds on dusdadecacdenuancs 6 cane 
Traumeswirren ip sees kets heees nenekenceadsnuebanee Schumann 
Mate Wee BaeB es o0cs oka ctscvevncgwintcetsbascescencéeos Schumann 
Barcarolle dine dad hed aa kh in iekeatene Seeebbene een en Chopin 
Oe, Ci. OR Tle Be ccikas coc cossadaetensévessuctcasabeuen Chopin 
Wootecwe, IP Gab Mipei nse so divcccocccventccccccesscusceeue Chopin 
Wal Fe er. nah hs caekuidrddocdcteccetececstcuenuene Chopin 
ERO ci wc cae is sdnsewecencrctceU sees cKswince .. Wagner-Liszt 
Feuerzauber CSL eee Ree nee ee sawekan est Kimamhae Wagner-Liszt 
Rhapsodie AT] .nccccscosccccscesee Poem eens esse reareenes Liszt 


Music in El Paso. 
Et Paso, Tex., November 15, 1909 
[he Choral Society, under the leadership of J. G. Mc 
Nary, assisted by Liberati’s Band, gave a mixed concert 
at the E] Paso Theater November 3 and 4 to packed 
houses. Liberati’s Band was engaged for the El Paso 
Fair and Exposition during the week of November |! 
The band brought along A. L. Guille, the well known 
tenor, who appeared here a great many years ago with 
the Marie Tavary Grand Opera Company, and the musi 
cal people of El Paso were glad to welcome him back to 
this city. Mr. Guille is well remembered as having made 
the tour with Patti throughout the United States some 
twenty years ago, and he still has a wonderfully fine 
voice. 
RRR 
The Choral Society will shortly begin rehearsals for a 
grand musical festival next spring, assisted by the sym 


phony orchestra under the management of J. B. Kendig 
RRR 
Madame Sembrich will appear here in concert during 
January, T. C, SKELTON 


jJanpolsKi Favorite of German Clubs. 


The Heinebund of New York and the United Singers of 
Long Island gave festival concerts last month, and Albert 
Janpolski was engaged as soloist for both affairs. Mr 
Janpolski seems to be a favorite of these German singing 
Although a Russian, he sings the purest Ger 
man, and having a big repertory he is prepared for any 
call from these successful clubs. 
are from two of the leading 


societies. 


The following criticisms 
German papers: 


At the music festival of the Long Island Singers, Mr. Janpolski, 
the baritone, contributed two arias with the orchestra; also num 
bers with the Mannerchor, and of his singing we can but say that 
faultless—(Translation) New York 


it was Staats 


Zeitung. 


absolutely 





Mr. Janpolski’s singing in the part of Columbus (Hummel’s 
“Columbus”) with the Heinebund and in his group of songs revealed 
him a singer with a mellow, sympathetic voice and art. He made 
a deep impression upon the large audience.—(Translation) New 


York Herold. 





Adolf Vogel’s opera “Maja” has been withdrawn tem 
porarily from the repertory of the Munich Opera on ac 


count of the illness of Mme. Morena. 
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Cuicagy, Lil, November 20, igog 

{heodore Lhomas Orchestra, Saturday even- 
ing, soloist, Anton Foerster, pianist and teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College, who played Chopin’s con- 
Lhis difficult concerto was played in a 


the first part of the pro- 


With the 
appeared a 
certo in & muinol 
cholarly manner by the artist. 
gram did any The first number, 
Mozart's “The Marriage of Figaro,” pleased 
beautiful playing by the orchestra. 
Symphony No. 4,” B flat, received a_bril- 
In the second part a novelty to Chicago 
Overture to a Comedy ot 


not contain novelties, 
overture to 
greatly through its 
beethe 


liant 


yen 


reading. 


was presented, Scheinpilug’s 
Shakespere lhis work is so far the best novelty pre 
ented by Stock this season. ‘The orchestration showed 


iis composer to be a musician who knows how to get et 


ject, and the public was not slow in showing its apprecia 
tion for the work, as spontaneous applause came forth at 
this masterpiece. Balakirew’s “Oriental 


Alfred Casella, was the sec 


conciusion oO! 


the 


Fantaisie,” with orchestra, by 


ond novelty of the afternoon. The>‘‘coda” impressed more 

by its reading than by the work itself. Chabrier’s rhap- 

ody for the orchestra, “Espana,” concluded the program 
mRe 

Tuesday evening, in Music Hall, Alfred Hiles Bergen 


gave u song recital before a large and enthusiastic audi 

Mr. Bergen was heard last year, and a great future 
was predicted the young artist. Judging him by 
his recital, it appears that Bergen 1s 
mature to do big things. His voice has taken on 
lume, although it has not lost any of its sweet 
qualities, his pianissimo especially was most satisfactory 
rhe Schubert group was sung with beautiful tonal effect 
and all the requirements of the song were fully made, his 
enunciation being particularly good in the German num- 


ence 
then fot 
the work he did in 
now 


more v¢ 


bers. In the “Der Erlkénig” his reading was quite per- 
onal, All through the program Mr. Bergen had full con 
trol of his voice, which he used to best advantage. To- 
ward the end of the program he sung English songs com- 
posed by Chicago composers. Mr. Bergen sang a song 
which, written by him and dedicated to himself, did not 
impre ivorably. This Chicago baritone is certainly a 
good singer and a talented artist, and although an excel- 


musician, his composition has not any of the virtue 
that would make him famous as a composer. It would 
eem advisable for this young man to leave his own song 
upon the shelves. An English song by Arthur Olaf An- 
derson is not one of the best things that this Chicago 
Mr. Bergen did the best he could do 


lent 


man has written 

with this song, and his best was far below the standard 
of the evening. Two songs by Lulu Jones Downing won 
the audience and an encore had to be given. Charles 


in this city, made his debut as ac- 
accompaniments in excellent fash- 


Lurvey, a newcomer 


companist, playing the 
ion 

Rnere 
Miller, who will give a song recital for the 


Christine 
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Amateur Club, on Monday, November 22, will be the guest 
of Mrs. Nathaniel H. Blatchford, of Winnetka. 
RRR 


A piano recital was given at Music Hall Wednesday 
evening by Sarah Suttel, a young girl who proved to be 
a pianist far above the average “prodigy.” This young 
artist, who is fifteen years of age, played with an assur- 
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SARAH SUTTEL. 


ance, technic and execution that would give credit to a per- 
former twice as old. Miss Suttel plays with astonishing 
power, her interpretation is faultless and she is a great 
credit to her teacher, Glenn Dillard Gunn. The pianist 
presented a very interesting program including some work 
of her own composition, dance, valse and march gro- 
tesque, and there again the gifted artist astounded. Her 
little compositions are indeed simple and sweet, as were 
their performance under the facile touch of their composer. 
Miss Suttel was assisted by Elaine De Sellem, the popular 
contralto, who was heard in Schubert’s “Der Neugierige,” 
Weingartner’s “Liebesfeier” and Ruckauf’s “Lockruf.” 
The impressed by a voice of large calibre, well 
placed and sweet. Her enunciation was perfect and her 


singer 


iain “ that could be desired. In the English songs 
Miss De Sellem met with the same success as in the Ger- 
man group. 
RRR 
Wednesday, November 24, Thanksgiving 
Sousa and his band will appear at Orchestra Hall. 
RRe 
Louise St. John Westervelt, the popular teacher and 
soprano who sang with great success last week in Wauke- 
gon, will give a song recital at Cable Hall on December 
2, the program has been arranged as follows: 
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Grace Nelson, the well known soprano, will sing in 
Milwaukee, January 4, at the Pabst Theater in “Alexan- 
der’s Feast” by Handel, and “Fair Ellen” by Max Bruch. 
In December she will give a recital in Lafayette, Ind. 

RRe 

At Assembly Hall, Wednesday evening, November 17, 
The Sherwood Music School gave a pupils’ recital. On 
account of the several other concerts which took place the 
same evening the writer heard only part of this well bal- 
anced program, and judging from the work of those heard, 
the pupils of that school are doing quite creditable work 
Those who took part were: John Cerny, Marion Rinn, 
Fred C. Cummings, Jeannette Wyne, Rosetta C. Wagner, 
Esther H. Vincent, Leonora Tompkins, Daisy Severns, 
Bessie S. Williams, Grace Desmond, Eleanor Carlton, Mar- 
garet L. Green, Edna B. Kraber, Edith Parker, and W. C. 
Van Buren. 


RRR 
William Sherwood has just bought a new Baldwin 
grand, which he will use in his studio and for his own 


personal use. 
RRR 
Helen Meyer, one of Chicago’s most talented violinists, 
has just been engaged as head of the violin department 
by Dean R. G. McCutcheon, of Baker University, Baldwin 
Kans. Miss Meyer returned in October from Prague, 
where she spent three years doing advanced work under 
Professor Sevcik and Professor Suchy, and has proved 
herself a most sincere and gifted musician. Her election 
was secured by the Fisk Teachers’ Agency. 
Ree 
Hanna Butler, the talented soprano, will furnish the 
program at the residence of Mrs. H. Bishop, on Decem- 
ber 5. Madame Butler has signed several contracts for 
her appearance in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, after the holidays, Mrs. Weaver, a very talented 
pupil of Mrs. Butler, met with great success in a concert 
last week, and is busily engaged teaching in Milwaukee. 
RRre 
Mrs. Milward Adams, wife of the manager of the Audi- 
torium Theater, will direct the production of a musical 
play, which is to be given by the Service Club on the 
evening of December 8, by young society women of Chi- 
cago for the aid of charity. The Service Club entertain- 
ment will be given in Ziegfeld Hall. 
RRR 
November 30, at Music Hall, Paloma and Karla 
Schramm will give a joint piano recital. The young ladies 
will present a very interesting program enlisting work of 
Bach, Brahms, Scarlatti, Regina Watson, Weber, Wagner, 
Schumann, Liszt, Von Bulow, Chopin and Mendelssohn. 
Rune 
Last Monday Ethel Swam, soprano, and Lemuel W. 
Kilby, baritone, were heard in a song recital assisted by 
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Grant Schaefer, the well known Canadian composer. The 
program enlisted several songs by the pen of this local 
composer and proved very effective 
Ree 
Dr. Ludwig Willner presented at Orchestra Hall 
Wednesday evening, November 17, a program which con 
tained many novelties. Dr. Wiillner was at his best and 
met with his customary success. 
RRR 
Tilly Koenen, who met with such overwhelming success 
here two weeks ago, gave another recital at Music Hall 
Saturday afternoon, November 20. The hall was filled 
with admirers of the eminent Dutch contralto and her suc- 
cess was well deserved. The singer was at her best and 
the program proved Madame Koenen a mistress in pro- 
gram making, 
Rene 
At Music Hall Thursday evening, November 18, Thomas 
MacBurney gave a song recital and was applauded by a 
large and enthusiastic audience. This was MacBurney’s 
first appearance since his return from Europe. The dis- 
tinguished baritone has a good voice, which he managed 
with unfailing art. All through his exacting program the 
singer gave proof of intelligence, taste and his perform- 
ance was listened to with pleasure from beginning to end. 
MacBurney opened with a German group, Schubert’s “Der 
Wanderer,” two songs by Wolf and Sinding’s “Sylvester 
Nacht,” in all of which the singer did excellent work. 
Then followed a group of English songs, the Chicago 
composer’s compositions being inscribed twice on the pro- 
gram and were given an interesting interpretation and 
reading. In the French songs which followed the singer 
sag most effectively, his voice sweet and well placed, was 
heard to best advantage in Massenet’s “Marquise.” 
In the last part of the program two songs by Lulu Jones 
Downing, “Sad Memories” and “Love’s Song,” were beau- 
tifully sung. Those two excellent songs immensely pleased 
the audience. Mr. MacBurney’s debut in Chicago con- 
vinced that he is a singer of great ability and one that 
can always be heard with pleasure. 
Ree 
Thursday evening at Orchestra Hall, Leo Wald Erdody, 
the violin virtuoso, made his American debut. His father 
was there and many of his friends as well, and although 
the virtuoso’s first appearance here convinced that he is 
an artist of wonderful ability, his family will be in his 
way. Speeches were made, wreaths were given, as though 
Mr, Erdody was already a star. His father thinks so, his 
friends thought so, as for the last few months his man- 
ager and his father heralded him as a wizard on the vio- 
lin. His playing of Bach’s Ciaconna” was done with fine 
sentiment and technic that made his playing enjoyable. 
His phrasing his authoritative and strong, but the young 
man has yet a lot to learn, especially as far as technic is 
concerned. He was a little nervous and may be also bash 
ful on account of the vociferous applause given by his 
father and countrymen. Mr. Wald, senior, is a good 
“chef de claque” and as such made a hit. It would be 
advisable, however, for him to stay at home when his son 
goes on the road, as such demonstrations as the one which 
took place at Orchestra Hall Thursday evening is quite 
out of place. Marx Oberndorfer played the accompani- 
ment and was heard in several piano solos. 
RRR 
Bertha M. Stevens, the popular pianist, who made such 
a great success last year in her recital, announces another 
piano recital for Tuesday evening, November 30, at the 
Auditorium recital hall. Miss Stevens’ program will in- 
clude work by Bach, Schumann, Beethoven, Chopin, Mac- 
Dowell, Rachmaninoff, Arensky, Moszkowsi and Liszt. 
ere 
A musical program was given in the Ziegfeld this morn- 
ing by Mary Simon, Leonore Moore, Rose Heidenveich, 
Mabel Hallock, Myrtle Stedman, Harry Edelstone and 
lelen W. Ross. 
ere 
Esther May Plumb, contralto, passed through Chicago 
today and announced a song recital which she will give 
the latter part of January at Music Hall, in this city. Last 
I'riday night the great contralto appeared in a joint recital 
with Emil Liebling at Davenport. The Tri-City admirers 
regretted that the concert was in the nature of a farewell 
appearance. Hereafter Miss Plumb will make her home 
in Chicago, where she has a position in St. James’ Meth- 
odist Church choir, and will only take a limited class of 
pupils tor the winter. Last Tuesday Miss Plumb sang at 
Revk Island, where she met with her customary success. 
Ree 
The committee in charge of the Chicago opera plan, in 
connection with the Auditorium, which is to go into effect 
next season, has invited Mr.. Dippel to a meeting with 
Mr, Schaeffer, of the Evening Post, and others for con- 
sultation and he has accepted and will be here for that 
purpose. The stock has been subscribed, consisting of in- 
dividual subscriptions by Clarence Mackay, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Otto H. Kahn and other directors of the Met- 
ropolitan, who will thus be represented on this new Chi- 
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cago ard St. Louis opera matter. Campanini, the conduc- 
to: selected, has cabled from Naples his gratification, hav 
ing accepted the engagement. In connection with this 
operatic enterprise there will also be a concert bureau for 
the distribution of concert artists through the West. 
Rene Devries 





MUSICAL GROWTH OF OMAHA. 
Omauma, Neb., November 20, 1909. 
Teresa Carrefio, the renowned pianist, played at the new 
Y. W. C. A. Auditorium Tuesday, November 8. Musicians 
and music lovers alike were completely swayed by the 
famous pianist’s display of a sheer unlimited amount of 
technical and emotional resources. The Chopin sonata, op. 
58, is rarely heard and unjustly so, for it is a beautiful 
work in form and melodic contents; under Carrefio’s 
hands its plastic outlines convey authority and convincing 
heauty. The “Keltic”’ sonata by the late Edward Mac- 
Dowell, a work depicting seemingly all which transpires 
in a mind weighted down with melancholia, and “Welt- 
schmerz” were masterly handled. It was owing to such 
playing that the listener perceived moments of wholesome 
relish and refreshing lucidity during the lengthy discourses 
of this sonata. Less gifted players would find it a her- 
culean task to convey meaning from and holding attention 
for this very loosely constructed and psychologically puz- 
zling opus. Besides these two main numbers, smaller 
works by Beethoven, Schumann and Liszt tended to make 
the recital one of exceptional strength and delight. 
Ree 
Martin Busch, assisted by Fred Ellis, gave the first of 
a series of organ recitals at the First Congregational 
Church last Sunday. The church was crowded and the 
audience one of refinement and discrimination. The pro 
gram was of an unusually high order. Excerpts from 
Mendelssohn’s sixth organ sonata (choral variations and 
fugue), two sketches from Grieg’s “Sigurd Josalfar,” tran- 
scribed for the organ, and various numbers by Dethier, 
Lemare-Sterndale Bennett and Wolstenholme sounded an 
eloquent tribute to the eminently musical and organistic 
prowess of young Busch. Fred Ellis was the assisting 
baritone and gave renewed proof of the artistic capabilities 
of a naturally beautiful and sonorous voice in such num- 
bers as “Is Not His Word,” from the “Elijah”; “Feldein- 
samkeit,” Brahms; ‘“Wanderer’s Nachtlied,” Liszt, and 
others. 
Rene 
Cecil Berryman, who was presented in a piano recital 
last Thursday by his teacher, is a very young man who 
has applied himself assiduously to the mastering of digital 
problems in works of a deep and difficult nature. Judging 
from his recent debut one would not go amiss in prophesy- 
ing a healthy pianistic future providing, however, that 
more matured in years, he would be proportionately im- 
bued with the principals of musicianly inwardness and tem- 
peramental emotion two qualities so utterly essential for 
the intellectual conception of, for instance, Schumann’s 
“Etudes Symphoniques.” 
ere 
Victor Vaughn Lytle, the new organist of St. Mary’s 
Congregational Church, announces an organ recital for 
next Sunday. 
eRe 
Max Landow, lately returned from Berlin, where he 
played with immense success, will appear at the First Bap- 
tist Church in a big program (Beethoven-Schumann- 
Chopin and Liszt) December 2. Landow will play in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Chicago later in the season 
SIGMUND LANDSBERG 





EDUCATIONAL CONCERTS IN LAWRENCE. 
Lawrence, Kan., November 2v, 1909. 
Several interesting recitals were given at the University 
during the past month. In a piano recital October 14, 
Harold Henry, of Chicago, a graduate of the University 
Music School, brought out several novelties including the 
“Prelude Choral and Fugue” by Cesar Franck, Sinding’s 
“Rhapsodie Guerriere” and Alkan’s “Le Vent.” October 
26 a faculty recital was given by Wort Morse, head of 
the violin department, assisted by Carl A. Preyer, pianist. 
Mr. Morse played Wieniawski’s second concerto, Bazzini’s 
“Frolic of the Imps” and several short numbers completed 
the program. 
Rune 
November 4 the Cox Heighton String Quartet gave a 
recital of chamber music, playing numbers by Schubert, 
Raff and Gretchaninoff. C. Edward Hubach, director of 
the voice department, furnished the program. 
eRe 
At the second faculty concert, November 15, a memorial 
service for Dudley Buck was given by the choir of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church at its first musical ser- 
vice, the “Te Deum” in B minor, the anthems “Rock of 
Ages” and “Sing Hallelujah Forth” being rendered under 
the direction of Choirmaster C, Edward Hubach. Agnes 
Husband, soprano, sang “Fear Ye Not, O Israel,” and the 
organist, C. S. Skilton, played “At Evening,” “Cradle 
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Song” and variations on “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Mr. Skilton, who was a pupil of the the late Dudley Buck, 
gave a brief account of his life and works Ss 
COLUMBUS MUSICAL NEWS. 
CoLtumaus, Ohio, November 18, igog 
Virgilia Wallace gave a song recital at the home of 
Mrs. J. D. Ames, in West Fourth avenue, Thursday even- 
ing. 
RAR 
Che Ziegler-Howe Sextet Club, assisted by Edith Sage 
and Maude Wentz McDonald and Louise Rinehart, gave 
a concert Friday evening in the Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, 
RRR 
Janet Spencer, contralto, and Mary Hallock, pianist, 
will give a joint recital Tuesday evening under the 
auspices of the Women’s Music Club. Elizabeth Ruggles 
is to be the accompanist. 
RRR 
Pepito Arriola, Jascha Bron and Lilla Ormond will give 
two concerts in Memorial Hall on Thanksgiving after 
noon and evening 
violinist and singer. 


Emma Ebeling will accompany the 


RRre 
Che Ziegler-Howe Sextet Club begins its series of 
afternoon chamber concerts in the Hartman Hotel draw 
ing rooms Friday afternoon, November 26. Carl Breil, 
tenor, is the soloist. Mr. Breil will sing a group of his 
own songs. 
RRR 
Cecil Fanning will give two recitals soon, the first on 
Tuesday afternoon, November 23, the second Tuesday 
evening, November 30. Both will take place in the Par 
sons The programs are unusually interesting, as 
Mr. Fanning’s programs always are. These events will 
be brilliant society as well as musical affairs. Mr, Turpin 
will, as usual, preside at the piano, an announcement 
which guarantees artistic accompaniment 
RRe 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will give one con 
cert here Saturday evening, December 4. Conductor Sto 
kowski and Hugo Heermann, violin soloist, are interesting 
to Columbus people, as well as is the reorganized orches 
tra. Columbus has always enjoyed the coming of this 
orchestra. The Tschaikowsky “Symphony Pathetique” is 
announced. 
nme 
Anna and Joseph Broekhoven will give a piano and 
violin recital at Mingo Junction, November 27 
ner 
Marian Lord, one of the talented young pianists of 
Columbus, has joined the Gemuender Concert Company, 
and will spend the year in California. Miss Lord’s uncle, 
Albert Gemuender, is cellist, and her aunt, Maud Dickin 
son Gemuender, is violinist (pupil of Halir and Wilhelm}), 
so she is in the bosom of her family, so to speak. Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Gemuender are nephew and niece of the 
famous violin maker of New York, August Gemuender. 
eRe 
Elizabeth Rindsfoos has returned from Berlin, where 
she has spent the past year in study and investigation of 
methods. This is Miss Rindsfoos’ eighth year abroad, 
having been Madame Carreijio’s pupil and assistant teacher 
for three years. Miss Rindsfoos will teach and concertize, 
but her plans are still unsettled. 
RRR 
There is a lot of interest in the January concert to be 
given by Dr. Ludwig Willner, the distinguished lieder 
interpreter and singer. Etta May Smrru. 





MUSIC IN MONTGOMERY. 
Montcomery, Ala, November 16, 1909 

Mrs. Th@dore Worcester, the noted pianist of Chicago, 
gave a recital in Montgomery, last night, at the Music 
Hall of the Jesse French Piano Company. The program 
was made up entirely of Russian compositions, and proved 
to be one of the most interesting ever given in this city 
Mrs. Worcester played magnificently and completely cap- 
tivated the highly cultured audience of musicians and music 
lovers. Her technic was brilliant, and her tone was full, 
round and singing. She displayed in her interpretation of 
the works admirable pianistic and intellectual quali- 
ties. Mrs. Worcester is a charming woman, with 
a pleasing personality and a gracious manner, and is an 
artist in the true sense of the word 

nme 

A musicale was given at the home of Dr. and Mrs. W. 
M. Wilkerson, introducing Mrs. Hugh Brown, soprano, and 
William Baeur, pianist. They were assisted by Georg F. 
Lindner, violinist, and Ralph Lindner, flutist 

Rar 

At the weekly meeting of the Wednesday Morning Music 
Club the work of the club was devoted to the study of 
Bach. An essay analyzing the composer’s work and throw 
ing light upon his history, was read by Mrs. Hanna. Mrs 
Baylis, a new member of the club, sang “The Haunt of 
Witches,” by Cora Casseid. = Go & 
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Musicale ad Milton Bernard and His Pupils. 
Bernard. the baritone and teacher, united with 
his advanced pupils in a musicale Sunday 
er 14, at his studio in the Sanoma Apart- 
froadway. Mr. Bernard has thoroughly mas- 
of usi his voice artistically, and that ac 
it will occasion no surprise to hear that he 


the me thing with his pupils. The Bernard 


it once that ft understand the importance 
a t production, the foundation of singing. Wil- 
is the isting piano accompanist in the 
pt 
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Mr Rosenberg 
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Bernard 
R. de Koven 
Mi Str burg 
Secchi 
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Nig g F ..- Rubinstein 
Mr. Bernard 
‘ Arditi 
{r R nberg 
Helmund 
Mrs. ¢ their 
f the four pupils made an excellent impres 
R. Rosenber 1 coloratura soprano, was de- 
ibers with a voice of rare 
Ssne wa compelled to add an 
I Rosenberg gives promise of becoming a 
H. Gottheimer, a mezzo soprano, com 
1 powerful voice with emotional intensity 
Gottheimer readv for a career, and will accept 
this season. The guests on Sunday recalled 
nuch enthusiasm, and she was obliged to respond 
number. Mrs J Goldstein and Miss A. 
rger both sang with agreeable tone quality and 
This is Miss Stra henaie’ s first season. She is 
W i pleasing voice. Mrs. Goldstein, the con 
in her second season at the Bernard studios 
too, has the voice and talent that make study worth 
Mr. Bernard a teacher whose work is thoroughly 


It is plain t see that he | is the severest critic be- 
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fore whom his pupils sing. Best of all, the Bernard 
pupils have a fine example, for, after all, it is the vocal 

teacher who can sing himself that must give the highest 
itisfaction as a master 





MUSIC IN NAPLES. 
Naptes, Italy, November 4, 1909. 
“Mignon,” “Fedora,” and Massenet's “Manon” have 
been presented at the Mercadante during the past week. 
In the Massenet opera, the young soprano, Amelia Karola, 








BERTHA BRINKER, 
As Azucena 


pleased a large audience with her sympathetic voice and 
ittractive personality 
nne 
Among the festivities enjoyed by the Czar of Russia 
during his recent visit to Italy was a concert given. on 
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the evening of October 22, at the royal palace of Rac- 
conigi. near Turin. The tenor, Rinaldo Grassi, was heard 
in an aria from “La Gioconda,” Signorina Farneti in the 
soprano aria from “Iris,” Titta Ruffo in the Brindisi from 
“Hamlet,” and with the contralto, Signorina Parsi-Petti- 
nella, the three foregoing artists gave the “Rigoletto” 
quartet. Maestro Pietro Mascagni arranged the program 
and served as accompanist at the piano. 
nRrer 
Bertha Brinker, a young mezzo-soprano from Philadel- 
phia, recently made a most successful debut in the role 
of Azucena at Borjo, San Lorenzo. For the past nine 
months Miss Brinker has been a pupil of Signora Barra- 
chia at Florence. She is said to possess a rich voice of 
wide range, and those who have heard her sing predict 
a most brilliant career for her. 
nee 
Tomorrow evening a season of grand opera will be 
opened at the Teatro Bellini with “Aida.” Other operas 
to be heard during the first week are “La Gioconda’’ and 
“Rigoletto.” 
nee 
Paderewski will give a recital in Naples early in the 
winter under the management of Signor Clansetti, of 
Ricordi & Co. Signor Clansetti will also bring Gerardy 
here later in the season in conjunction with one of a 
series of concerts to be given by the string organization 
the ‘Societa del Quartetto.” 
ReRe 
Salvatore di Giacomo, the distinguished Neapoli- 
tan poet, spent the months of September and October with 
Umberto Giordano at the composer’s villa Fedora, near 
Milan. Signor di Giacomo, during this sojourn, has writ- 
ten the libretto to Giordano’s new opera “Mese Mariano.,” 
to be produced this winter at both the Costanzi of Rome 
and at the San Carlo, this city. 
nenre 
The following is but a partial list of new operas by 
Italian composers which have been accepted by different 
theaters throughout Italy for presentation during this 
season: “Maja” and “La Canzone di Marbriick,” of 
Leoncavallo; “Ruseina di Vergoun,” of Pratella; “Jaufré 
Rudel,” of Gandino; “Tzygana,” of Leoni; “Mese Mari- 
ano,” of Giordano; ‘“‘Arlesiana,” of Cilea; “Fior di neue,” 
of Filiasi; “Madonnella,” of Riccitelli; “Follia tragica,”’ 
of Galli; “Capitan Fracassa,” of Costa, and “Festa del 
Grano,” of Giocondo Fino. CLaupE ReppisuH. 
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RUSSIAN SYMPHONY SEASON OPENS. 








YOLANDA MERO, STAR OF FIRST CONCERT. 








[he Russian Symphony Society gave its first concert of 
the seventh season in Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, 
November 18, and all that saved it from falling into a dis 
‘ointed affair was the superb performance at the piano of 
the assisting artist, Yolanda Méré, who was heard in 
[schaikowsky’s seldom played piano concerto in G. The 
program was as follows: 


Taneiew 


Overture, OresteS ..ccccccccercecserreceesnesvereresernre 
Variations (for strings) on a Tschaikowsky theme, The 
Infant Christ Had a Garden (first time).....--++eees Arensky 
» Concerto in Geeccccccocccccsescsccssecsccsce I'schaikowsky 
Yolanda Méré 
Symphony, No. 6, Pathetique.......+.++-. erawees . Tschaikowsky 


Miss Méro grappled with difficulties in the form of an 
inadequate and unsympathetic orchestral support, which 
must have been very trying. The Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra is lacking in those requisites which go toward the 
fulfilling of orchestral ideals, the tonal quality being cum- 
bersome and over voluminous. Under the circumstances 
Yolanda Méré made the best of her opportunities, and 
rendered so eloquent an account of herself that ai the 
conclusion of the concerto she was obliged, after at least 

dozen recalls, to respond to an encore in the form of an 
xquisite rendition of Audor Merkler’s “Valse Intermezzo.” 
Miss Méré was the bright particular star of the evening, 
and the salvos of applause that greeted her amounted to 
an ovation, 

THe Musicat Courier already has expatiated at length 
upon the pianistic art of Yolanda Méré, and her recital 
of Wednesday afternoon, November 17, in Mendelssohn 
Hall, is reviewed on another page of this issue. Suffice 
it to say, she was the saving grace of the Russian Sym- 
phony Society’s opening concert, and despite the orchestral 
defects she arose to a lofty pinnacle of virtuosity at this 
concert. 

The first number on the program, Taneiew’s overture 


“Orestes,” was inadequately performed. During the ren- 
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dition of the second number, the audience showed its re- 
markable intelligence and the value of its approval by 
breaking in with enthusiastic applause after the pizzicato 
movement, the momentary rest being taken for the finale 
of the number. Added to the confusion, the ushers—who, 
of course, are not supposed to know anything about music, 
anyhow—admitted some of the belated people, which did 
not enhance the effect of Arensky’s arrangement of the 
['schaikowsky theme. After the audience calmed down, 
the conductor proceeded with the number, which, as stated 
on the program, was heard for the first time; probably 
the last time here. Perhaps after some of those intelligent 
New York concert goers have heard this number ninety 
nine times more, they will know exactly when it is com- 
pleted, and just when to applaud at the right time. 
'schaikowsky’s “Pathetique’ certainly was_ pathetically 
played. The rhythm was uneven, while the brass was 
harsh, especially in the fourth movement, where beautiful 
effects can be obtained with the legato melody which, when 
played by a balanced orchestra, affords one of the finest 
moments in the symphony. In the third movement the 
vigorous attacks by the tympani section were deafening 
rhe percussion department in this particular movement 
graciously overbalanced the rest of the orchestral setting 
rhe conductor of the Russian Symphony Orchestra should 
study carefully the performance of the sixth symphony, as 
given by the Boston Symphony, the newly organized Phil- 
harmonic Society, the Philadelphia, or the Pittsburgh or 
chestras, and thereby secure a few essential points govern- 
ing the treatment of this popular sentimental work, which 
is not destined to endure very much longer, 

The Russian Symphony Society’s second subscription 
concert will be given in Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, 
December 2, with a Tschaikowsky program, and Mariska 
\ldrich, the mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, as the assisting soloist. 





Cecil Fanning in West Virginia. 
Cecil Fanning, the young baritone, now in the West, con- 
tinues to charm, delight and instruct his audiences. The 
following criticism is from a West Virginia authority 








Cecil Fanning, baritone, after the recital given by this gentlen 
at t Burlew last night is a name that will alw ays be cert 
to fill any local house t ir the marvelous voice of 
remarkable singe Last night f the time taken by ar if 
and ied progran M I rried his listener throu 
realm of s I of the ballad, “Edward,” 
carried them to t entiment of “‘Annie Laurie” and to 
delicious daintiness of a plantation song by Clutsam, through t 
brilliance of the 1 “I Pagliacci,” and through all the maz 
of melody 1 be y his marvelous voice enthralled His hearer 





sat spellbound at the end of the various selections only to burst 
into a tumult of applause that compelled the brilliant star to bow 
his appreciation 

Phere is no chance for an ordinary man to tell the story of 
Fanning’s voice nor of his exquisite use of it He makes it sob 
laugh, threaten, curse, all with consummate ease and with a dra 
matic art that is remarkable in any singer and a prodigy in one 
of no more experience than Mr. Fanning 

The Clef Club is to be congratulated upon the success of the oper 
ing concert and Mr. Fanning may rest assured that he will lx 
enthusiastically received at any time he may again favor a Charles 


ton audience Charleston, W. Va., Gazette, November 13 909 





From Eleanor McLellan’s Studio. 


Marvin Burr, a concert singer whose home is in 
Rochester, N. Y., is in New York studying with Eleanor 
McLellan. Mr, Burr came to Miss McLellan as a bari- 
tone, but she soon discovered that he was a tenor and as 
she developed the voice the correctness of her judgment 
was established, for Burr has one of the purest tenor 
voices in the McLellan studio 

Helen Alexander, concert singer of Youngstown, Ohio. 
has one of the finest soprano voices now in the city. Miss 
Alexander is young, and Miss McLellan has great hopes 
about her future. 

Mrs. W. N. Tiffany, of Pasadena, Cal., who has been 
here in New York studying with Miss McLellan, has re 
turned to her home and her duties as soprano soloist in 


the leading Presbyterian church of Pasadena 


Arriola at Metropolitan Next Sunday. 


Pepito Arriola, the Spanish boy pianist m 


w playing a 
rief tour in the South, will play at the Metropolitan Opera 
House concert next Sunday evening Arriola gave a re 
cital in Louisville, Ky., November 19; in Cleveland ves 
terday (Tuesday) His tour ends in Columbus, Thurs 


day, November. 25 





LiederKranz Concert Tonight. 


lhe New York Liederkranz will give a concert tonight 
(Wednesday) at the clubhouse in East Fifty-eighth street, 
near Park avenue. The assisting soloists are Isabella 
3outon, mezzo soprano; Marcus Kellermann, baritone. ana 
Edwin Grasse, violinist 
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Boston, November 21, 1909. 

Che musical events of the week opened auspiciously on 
Monday afternoon, with a recital at Jordan Hall by Fritz 
Kriesler, the eminent violinist. His program, which was 
more of a concession to the general popular taste than that 
of his first recital here, was as follows: 
Devil’s Trill (by special request)..........cseeeeeeececeecs Tartini 
Concerto, No. 2, F sharp minor........0-cecsereessees Vieuxtemps 
aC MPUTT TTT STTTRII TT TIPPEE Debussy 
Comsien Visinele cess cvcsevctccrvsvesyectsecvsrstenestaes Kreisler 
Temtourin GeInGt cc cccccescccccccscececcccnevessseesess Kreisler 
FEMMROTERNND cccccccccscccecccccccsvdceccccereosnesdvcrceee Dvorak 
Non piu mesta..........++ 00d sd0dsenvewbseevabecatetus Paganini 

Mr. Kreisler is always interesting, whether the music be 
of the quaint seventeenth and eighteenth century, which 
he revels in, of the more modern, or of the older classic 
chool, and in this program he proved no exception to his 
general rule. The “Devil’s Trill,” which was never heard 
to better advantage, stood out rhythmically clear through- 
out the difficulties of the trill and chord passages, and was 
given with the artistic simplicity and warmth of tone which 


made the playing of this number one to be remembered. 
\gain in the Vieuxtempts concerto the violinist’s interpre- 
tation helped to recreate and dignify the otherwise music- 
ally uneven composition, and one wished that Mr. Kreisler 
moved to give these numbers more frequently, 
might serve as an object lesson to students. The 
remainder of the program was played in Mr. Kreisler’s own 
inimitable manner which brought many recalls and the in- 


might be 
that they 


encores in its wake. 
mnRReR 

Jessie Davis, the gifted young pianist and teacher, has 
kept busy with a rush of concert and 
private as well as with the demands of her 
increasing class of pupils. To meet this de- 
mand, and still reserve sufficient time for her own prac- 
Miss Davis has turned the work of preparation over 
Lila M. who has been so suc- 
now has 


evitable 


been unusually 
engagements 


constantly 


tice, 
to her assistant, Holmes, 


ful that she 
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a large class of her own, besides 








the work she does for Miss Davis. Among the pupils 
studying professionally with Miss Davis, Marjorie Win- 
newisser and Grace McFarland, both from Vermont, prom 
ise very brilliantly for future concert work. Of the dates 
filled recently Miss Davis counts a very successful appear- 
ance in a musicale at the Somerset Hotel on November 
16, while those of the near future embrace a private musi 
cale on November 29, an appearance at one of Mrs. Mc- 
Allister’s concerts at the Somerset on December 27, a 
musicale on January 10, and an engagement at one of Miss 
Terry’s concerts at Fenway Court on January 17. 
RRe 
An interesting experiment started last season, by the 
pupils past and present of Mr. Townsend, promises to 
evolve into a musically healthy activity, which must bring 
fine results both to pupils and teacher. This activity has 
taken the form of an oratorio class, which now has in 
preparation “The Erl King’s Daughter,” by Gade; the 
Christmas Oratorio’”’ of Saint-Saéns, and the “Hymn of 
Praise,” by Mendelssohn. At the public concert which 
is to take place at a later date in Mr. Townsend’s spacious 
studio excerpts of these numbers are to be given by the 
class, the solos and ensemble numbers to be sung by the 
professional pupils. As the class now numbers nearly 
eighty, the artistic results obtained in this way may be 
readily assumed. Of Mr. Townsend’s own appearances 
those of most recent date included a recital at the Uni- 
versity Club of Boston; one at Hyde Park in conjunction 
with Jacques Hoffman, violinist, and Mr. Schuecker, harp- 
ist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; recital at the Bos- 
ton Art Club, and an appearance at the recital given by 
Mr. Manning. Of his future dates those definitely settled 
are an appearance with the Apollo Club at Symphony 
Hall on January 5, and the solo work at the Easter con- 
cert of the Handel and Haydn Society, at which Bassi’s 
“Paradise Lost” is to be given its initial performance in 
this country. 
RRre 
Reports of the success of several pupils of the Hubbard 
Studio have recently come in, among them being that of 
Enrichetta Godard, who recently appeared at an orchestral 
concert in Lucerne, Switzerland, where she created gen- 
uine enthusiasm with her beautiful soprano voice. 
Madame Godard sang arias from “La Tosca,” “Rigoletto” 
and “Madame Butterfly,” and was obliged to respond to 
many encores. Anna Cambridge and Arthur and Charles 
Hackett, also of the Hubbard Studio, have been engaged 
for a production of Dubois’ “Paradise Lost,” to be given 
by the Worcester Oratorio Society, December 2, under 
the direction of J. Vernon Butler, while Charles Hackett, 
tenor, assisting at a pianola recital, on November 10, made 
such a pronounced success that he was immediately en- 
gaged for another appearance in December. 
ere 
The pianistic event of the week came with the advent of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Russian composer-pianist, in a 
recital of his own compositions, at Symphony Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. As a rule, a piano recital in Sym- 
phony Hall is apt to be rather a dreary affair because of 
the unrelieved black and white of the tone color of the 
piano in that large auditorium, and also because the lack 
of atmosphere which an afternoon audience garbed in its 
every day habiliments brings with it. Such was not the 
case on Tuesday, however. As Mr. Rachmaninoff made 
his modest entree on the stage one felt instinctively that 
this tall gentle faced man, with the eyes of a seer, would 
justify the great reputation which had preceded him by 
many years to this counry. And justify it he did right 
nobly. Naturally a pianist plaing his own compositions 
is a much favored person. Of a necessity he can throw 
himself into the mood of his creations as it would be 
impossible for him to do with those of another composer, 
no matter how close the sympathetic kinship might be. 
But even aside from that Mr. Rachmaninoff as a pianist 
is a force to be seriously reckoned with—and as a pianist, 
playing his own compositions, he must be heard. The 
impression carried away will be one to hark back upon in 
future comparison with like events. That Mr. Rachmani- 
noff is appreciated in his own country, contrary to the 
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maxim that no prophet is without honor, save in his own 
land, is proven by the fact that he has just recently been 
appointed Royal Director of Music of all Russia—thus 
practically placing all the musical institutions under his 
supervision. For the benefit of those who were unable to 
be present the program will show what he 
played : 


appended 


Sonata, 
Melodie. 
Humoresque. 
Barcarolle. . 
Polichinelle. 
Four Preludes— 

D major. 

D minor. 

C minor. 

C sharp minor. 


D minor, op. 28 


nner 
An event of great interest to musical Boston is the ap- 
pointment of Malcolm Lang, son of the late B. J. Lang, 
who was so prominently a part of the musical life of this 
city, to succeed his father as organist of King’s Chapel. 
Mr. Lang, who promises to become musically as_ well 
known as his father, takes up his new duties on the firsi 


of April, Rae 

An unintentional oversight on the writer’s part, credited 
Madame de Berg-Loigren alone with the success of Vir- 
ginia Pierce, of the Boston Opera Company. As a matter 
of fact, Anna Miller Wood, whose busy studio is in the 
Pierce Building, was the young debutante’s first teacher, 
having brought -her from San Francisco, their home, in 
order that she might have the advantages of the musical 
life of Boston while preparing for her artistic career. 

RRre 

Wednesday afternoon, Blanche Marchesi, with the as- 
sistance of Brahm Van den Berg at the piano, gave the 
first of her two recitals at Jordan Hall to a large and 
enthusiastic audience. It is very evident that Madame 
Marchesi has won the hearts of her Boston public, and 
it is not to be wondered at, as such a display of consum- 
mate vocal art is very seldom equalled. Madame Marchesi 
seems to have the power oi suiting her diction and color- 
ing her tones to fit each person and occasion, thus telling 
her story through the wonderful emotional and _ intellec- 
tual resources at her command, without the least loss of 
absolutely correct concert poise. To go into details would 
only be to reiterate the above, but it is sufficient to say 
that she was equally inimitable in the songs of the dif- 
ferent epochs, from the classic Bach, Purcell, Young and 
Mozart, through the nineteenth century compositions down 
to our modern French School, ending up with the adora- 
ble group of Children’s Songs, at which she moved the 
audience at will. It was a fine display of vocal art, and 
earned the enthusiastic applause and huge floral offering, 
which Madame Marchesi carried off on her shoulder, to 
the amusement of herself and her audience. Mr. Van den 
Berg acquitted himself in his usual finished manner, both 
in the solo and ensemble work, and Herman Goldstein, a 
pupil of Mr. Loeffler and member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, furnished a sympathetic violin obligato to two 
of Madame Marchesi’s songs. 

nee 

Thursday afternoon, at Steinert Hall, Felix Fox gave 
one of his interesting piano programs to a large and 
friendly audience. Among the numbers by Graun, Bath, 
Paradies, Chopin, Moszkowski, Ravel, von Schloezer and 
Liszt, Mr. Fox played a set of little pieces by Debussy, 
called the “Children’s Corner,” which had never been 
heard here before. They consisted of six pieces, called 
“Dr. Gradus ad Parnassum,” “Jumbo’s lullaby,” “Serenade 
of the Doll,” “The Snow is Dancing,” “The Little Shep- 
herd,” and “Golliwogg’s Cakewalk.” The humor of some 
of these names must be apparent to all pianists, and the 
musical humor of the contents as interpreted by Mr. Fox 
certainly was most apparent to the audience who heartily 
enjoyed these among the other numbers. As Mr. Fox has 
created a fine following for himself by his frequent and 
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successful appearances, as also by his unique programs, 

a recital announced by him always brings a large and dis- 

criminating audience, to which this was no exception, as 

evidenced by the enthusiastic plaudits he received. 
eRe 


lhe Chromatic Club has started its twenty-third sea- 
:on, with a hundred members in good standing, and with 
an additional spoke in its wheel of helpfulness which is 
bound to add materially to the prestige this club enjoys 
as a splendid factor in the artistic life of the community. 
rhis new offshoot is called the Chromatic Club Bureau, 
with headquarters at Steinert Hall. Its purpose is to en- 
large the scope of artistic development in the community 
by aiding philanthropic and other organizations to secure 
competent talent for concerts, recitals, and lectures on the 
Fine Arts, and also to engage small orchestras for social 
gatherings and concerted work, both vocal and _ instru- 
mental. At the concert given by the club at the Tuileries, 
on Tuesday morning, the principal numbers consisted of 
the Beethoven violin and piano sonata, op. 24, played by 
Frieda Strasser Thomas and Mrs. Flood; songs with cello 
obligato by Lucie Tucker Blake and Grace Bullock Birch; 
violin solos by Mrs. Thomas; songs by Mrs. Blake. The 
most important number on the program was the G minor 
concerto of Saint Saens, played by Alice Fortin, the bril- 
liant young artist-pupil of Carl Faelten, with her teacher 
at the second piano. 


RRR 


The Boston Center of the American Music Society 
promises a very interesting program of songs by American 
composers to be given by Anna Miller Wood and her 
talented artist-pupil, Edith Bullard, at the Garo Studio 
on November 30. 


RRR 


lhursday evening, John Crogan Manning, pianist, as- 
sisted by Stephen Townsend, baritone, and Emil Mollen- 
hauer and his orchestra, gave the following Chopin pro 
gram at Jordan Hall: 

Prelude, C sharp minor. 

Waltz, G flat. 

Etude, op. 25, No. 8. 

First and second movements from sonata, op. 35. 

Fantaisie, F minor. 


Prologue from Pagliacci... .cccccscccceccscoccoscces R. Leoncavallo 
Mr. Townsend and Orchestra. 
Second concerto, FF minoP.....cccccocccsesccvccesioscressus Chopin 


Mr. Manning and Orchestra. 

This concert was in a way a new departure as very few 
of the young pianists go to the length of an orchestral 
recital, pure and simple. This was, however, none the 
less interesting because more ambitious in its scope, and 
Mr. Manning acquitted himself of his task in a praise- 
worthy and musicianly manner, which delighted the large 
audience present. Mr. Townsend added in no small meas- 
ure to the enjoyment of the evening by his dramatic and 
finished rendering of the prologue. 


RRR 


The concert of the Hess-Schroeder Quartet, scheduled 
to take place November 16, had to be postponed to a 
later date owing to the slight indisposition of Mr. Ferir. 


nee 


An interesting debut which scored heavily for a young 
American pianist trained in this country, chiefly under 
Mr. Stasny’s splendid supervision, was that of Florence 
Larrabee, who appeared with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the second concert of the series given in Sanders’ 
Theater, at Cambridge. Miss Larrabee created a fine im- 
pression with the MacDowell concerto, and was recalled 
again and again by her hearers to which enthusiasm Mr. 
Fiedler and his men added in no small measure. 

RRR 

Antoinette Szumowska, so well known for her interest- 
ing and authoritative interpretations of Chopin, gave the 
following program before the Chelsea Woman’s Club No- 
vember 19, enjoying a great success: 

CHOPIN PROGRAM. 
Nocturne, E major. 
Ballade, F major. 
Two etudes, F minor, G flat major. 
Sonata, B flat minor, op. 35. 
Three prtludes, op. 28, Nos. 15, 23, 24 
Two mazurkas, op. 33, No. 4; op. 7, No. 1. 
Polonaise, A flat major, op. 35. 


RRR 


The joint efforts of the Harvard-Yale Musical Clubs 
made the welkin ring at Symphony Hall on Friday night, 
while the long line of automobiles and carriages caused 
reflection on the difference in the general nature of the 
popular appeal as noted between most of the concerts and 
recitals given, and an affair of this sort. 


eRe 


The Pension Fund concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Max Fiedler, conductor; Olga Samaroff, pianist, 
ind Willy Hess, violinist, who volunteered their services 
in this splendid cause, attracted a large audience to Sym- 
phony Hall Sunday night. The program given was cal- 
culated to please the Sunday night audience, which is 
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usually in the mood for lighter musical fare, and the Wag- 
ner excerpts and tuneful Goldmark overture, “In the 
Spring,” were thoroughly enjoyed. As both Madame 
Samaroff and Mr. Hess are deservedly great favorites 
here, as elsewhere, the reception accorded them in their 
respective numbers, the Schumann piano concerto and the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto, left nothing to be desired in 
point of warmth and enthusiasm. 


RRR 
The sixth Bostony symphony concert served to intro- 
duce Sylvain Noack, the second concertmeister of the or- 
chestra, as soloist, in the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto 
for violin. The excellent impression Mr. Noack made was 
all the more praiseworthy because he has always borne 
himselt so modestly that very few realized his great capa- 
bilities until he astonished everyone by the masterly per- 
formance of his solo. The rest of the program contained 
the Goldmark symphony, No. 1, “Rustic Wedding,” and 
Sinding’s “Rondo Infinito,” op. 42, which was new to this 
city. 
RRR 
Owing to the holiday the usual Thursday evening re 
cital will be omitted at the Faelten Pianoforte School this 
week, 
Ree 


The New Cosmos Club, recently formed to-give further 
outlet to the social and musical interests of the Boston 
Opera, opened its doors officially Sunday afternoon in a 
musical house warming so called, at its headquarters, 284 
Huntington avenue, near the opera house. Its rooms, now 
thoroughly equipped, will be at the disposal of the mem- 
bers, and there will be music at different times by various 
singers from the company. The membership of the club 
is now complete, and it is representative of the musical, 
the social, and the generally artistic interests of the city, 
especially in their connection with the new opera house 
and among the younger men. The honorary members are: 
Eben D. Jordan, Henry L. Higginson, Allan A. Brown, 
Henry Russell, Arnaldo Conti, Delphino Menotti and Max 
Fiedler. The associate members comprise Count Centanini 
(the secretary to Mr. Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and the husband of Madame Noria), 
Raymond Roze, George Baklanoff, Raymond Boulogne, 
Paul Bourrilon, Florencio Constantino, Rodolfo Fornari, 
Christian Hansen, Enzo Levila, Juste Nivette and Jose 
Mardones, all of the opera company. 


RRR 


Huntington avenue, with its brilliant illumination of the 
“Great Electrical Show,” seems like a smaller reproduc- 
tion of the Great White Way of our giddy metropolis 

GERTRUDE F. CoweEN. 





Dr. Willner’s Minneapolis Triumph. 

Dr. Ludwig Willner continues his triumphant march 
westward. He has recently solved a momentous question 
for the Minnesota public, which solution is set forth in 
the Minneapolis Daily News of November 12 as follows: 


What is the use of going to concerts, anyhow? The most ideal 
answer to this ethical question is offered by these German song 
evenings of this ideal couple, Ludwig Willner and Coenraad Bos. 
In the highest sense of the word this gigantic interpreter of the 
German lied—the marvelous part of his pianist partner is corre 
spondingly implied—is a great teacher. 

His entire private life is absorbed in the inspiring living with 
these some 700 of the world’s greatest songs. 

He has then wrought out with consummate genius the most im 
pressive and stimulating means of giving out this treasured knowl 
edge to others. Every bit of his gigantic being—body, head, 
features, hands, mind, will and heart—is fused into a spectrum of 
gentle colors or a thunderbolt of might to illuminate and enforce 
his message. 

In this third lesson—and a single one of his lessons has food for 
years—there is not merely the stimulus of novelty. One-fourth of 
his lesson is a repetition of the best from former lessons—those 
exquisite poetizations of wood and stream in Schubert’s “Das Lied 
in Gruenen” and Schumann’s “Auftrage,” that colossal setting by 
Sinding of Heine’s famous satire on one kind of “Ein Weib,” and 
that Schumann glorification of soldierly loyalty in Heine’s “Beiden 
Grenadiere.” 

The new three-quariers of the program was simply dumbfounding 
in its greatness. From Schubert's exhaustless treasure house came 
such extremes as the aged minstrel’s swan song in the “‘Nachtstiick,” 
the crusader’s stern devotion in “Der Kreuzzug” and that quaint 
essence of love idyls in “Liebesbotschaft,” to those condensed world 
dramas from the lives of the” mighty Grecian gods in Schiller’s 
“Gruppe aus dem Tartarus” and Goethe’s “Prometheus”! 

The new Wolff and Brahms songs I must hear again on Sunday 
afternoon before trying to express our heartfelt gratitude for this 
part alone of our unforgettable lesson from the mightiest teacher 


of beauty and greatness of our day.—Harlow Gale 





Mary Garden’s Voice. 
Her voice is—oh, the gowns she wears! 
Were ever such delightful dresses? 
Such daring, marvelous affairs! 


And how she binds her beauteous tresses! 


Her voice—were ever redder lips? 
Were e’er such eyes this side of Heaven? 
A beauty to her finger-tips— 
My dear, a perfect thirty-seven. 
—N. Y. Evening Mail. 
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CABLE NEWS. 

Ihe Sunday papers publish cables on musical affairs in 
Europe, among which is the engagement of Frieda Hem 
pel, an American, who has been singing at the Royal 
Opera, Berlin. She is to come to the Metropolitan. This 
was announced months ago in THe Musicat Courter 
\liss Hempel will sing here next season. 

Berenice Fisher, another American, has been accepted as 
a member of the Royal Opera at Berlin 

rhe Strauss week (news of which now is cabled) next 
August in Munich was announced in THe Musical 
Courter last August when the Munich Brahms week was 
commented on. 

J. Vick O’Brien, of Pittsburgh, has had an opera on 
Virginia slavery days accepted by the Royal Opera, Berlin 

Godowsky has been so busy since his Vienna Imperial 
appointment that lessons with him are now virtually 
barred. 

W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, Ohio, is permanently 
located in Munich. 

Emma Hoffman, the American soprano, who has been 
singing successfully in Turin and Milan, and who is to 
sing in the Boston Opera, is due from Europe 

Tilly Koenen at Indianapolis. 

Miss Koenen, having met every expectation in the East, 
is doing likewise in the West. The famous Dutch con 
tralto is delighting large audiences with her glorious voice, 
wonderful range and dramatic interpretation. Two of the 
leading Western papers speak of her work as follows: 


The Mannerchor at its hall last night presented to the musical 
public Tilly Koenen, the famous Dutch contralto, who is making a 
concert tour of this country for the first time. She is not only an 
interpreter of songs, but she has a glorious voice as well 

Possessed of a pleasing personality of the Dutch type, simple of 


manner and wholesome in appearance, Miss Koenen gave the im 


pression of case 


n everything she did There was no effort, no 


affectation. So smooth is her voice and so complete is her control 


of it, the fact that effects have been gained by any sort of study is 
forgotten. The emotions awakened will be those that grow and 
the memory of them will declare itself with renewed force 

Her voice is unlike any that has been heard here and this pre 
vents comparison Its power is great and her voice seemingly has 
no end, but at the same time her soft tones are of “melting love 
liness,”. as one person expressed it. Not once did she seemingly 
strain after an effect.—Indianapolis News. 

A retrospect of singers who for any reason have made their ap- 
pearance memorable in Indianapolis discloses few such artists as Tilly 
Koenen, the Dutch contralto, who sang an unusual program at the Man 
nerchor Hall last night. An art perfected, a voice which seemed limitless 
in range, but at all times full and sweet, combined with a remark 
able interpretative power to produce musical results that are ex 
ceptional in Indianapolis and which, after the greeting accorded 
Miss Koenen last night, are unquestionably welcomed 

Miss Koenen’s mastery is a doubl ne There is no need for 
her to draw on her dramatic powers to cover up faults of voice 
Her singing last night disclosed a contralto voice that soared with 
out even the faintest suggestion of a break to tones far above even 
an extraordinary contralto range The wonderful volume of Miss 
Koenen’s voice was also distinctive, although she yielded to an 


exercise of it in only avery few instar always perfectly controlled 


Her pianissimo tones were exceptional and without doubt the most 
pleasing phase of her singing 


The dramatic element of Miss Koenen’s singing excited com 








ment that possibly no artist, save Willner, has been the object of 
in Indianapolis. Her facial expression, her eyes and the poise of 
her body contributed to an interpretative power force and at all 
times compelling, but entirely natural and spontancous Miss 
Koenen’s program last night displayed many phases of her skill in 
dramatic interpretation and effectiveness was a personal «xperi 





ence of every one who heard h Indianapolis Star 





Francis Stuart Artist Pupils. 

Jerenice Ruppe, of Pendleton, Ore., came to New York 
to study with Francis Stuart some time ago, beautifully 
prepared by his former pupil, Annie Selkirk Norton, of 
Walla Walla, Wash., so that she was put into advanced 
work at once. Miss Norton understands thoroughly the 
preparation of the voice for any kind of singing, so thor 
ough was she in her study with Mr. Stuart. Elizabeth 
Rothwell-Wolff, the German prima donna, wife of the 
conductor of the Symphony Orchestra of St. Paul, Minn., 
whose numerous flattering press notices recently obtained 
in Germany were reproduced in Tue Musicat Courter 
last week, said, in the presence of the present writer, that 
“There is no teacher in Europe who can do for singers 
what you can do.” Numerous Stuart pupils occupy promi 
nent positions in opera companies; one can hardly name 
any company that is without a Stuart star pupil 





Musical News of Syracuse. 

Syracuse, N. Y., November 19, 1909 
Sidney Biden, baritone, sang for the Morning Musicale 
at Assembly Hall, November 12. He was 


n good voice 
and was compelled to repeat a number of his songs which 
were by Foote, Fleck, Wolf, Schneider, Schubert 
nee 
Last Wednesday evening the Syracuse Arts Club pre 
sented Glenn Hall, the American tenor, now of the Metro 
politan Opera House, New York. Mr. Hall proved him 
self an artist of the highest caliber, and he delighted the 
large audience with his masterly singing 
nRre 
Everard Calthrop and Bertha Bucklin-Chase will giv 
recital on the evening of December 13 
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w WILLIAM C. CARL’S ORGAN CONCERT. ~ 


A FRENCH PROGRAM PRESENTED IN HONOR OF DECORATIONS RECENTLY 
CONFERRED BY FRANCE. 














" 
t op. m. on No 


vember 15 there were threc people ists’ series. It was made up of music exclusively by French 


ind riter in the Old First Presbyterian Church, Fifth composers, in honor of the decoration recently conferred 
ue and Twelfth street, New York City; at 8 o'clock upon Mr. Carl by the French Government, “Officier de 
ree hundred; and, fifteen minutes later, had I'Instruction Publique,” recognizing the work he has done 


in promoting French organ music and methods in America 
He has received a gold laurel wreath, also one set in rubies 
and brilliants, and wears the purple rosette. Mr. Carl was 
one of the first organists in America to give recitals de 
voted exclusively to French composers, a large number of 
He 


his eighteenth consecutive year as organist and 


which were written for and dedicated to him. is now 


completing 


choirmaster of the Old First Church, where he has also 
given over 130 free organ recitals. He has made four 
transcontinental tours, and one to the Klondike, where he 


inaugurated a new organ at Dawson City. In the presence 


of the Ambassador from France, he played this program: 

Grand Cheeur en forme de Marche.............4 Alexandre Guilmant 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 

Prelude et Cantilene...........0.e+eeecececeeeee-camuel Rousseau 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 

SN MMOS cbc ceebeas species kancieeees Léon Boellmann 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 

First Organ Symphony (new; first movement)......... A. Maquair: 

oo 8 ee eae ee eer Jacques Nicolas Lemmens 

Pees Ge Cameert GaeW) ..rcccccnssncsecviveswe Joseph Bonnet 

Allegro from the Sixth Organ Symphony............ Ch. M. Widor 

SD OR TE OR ss bakes 008 Os viv sere abenenRene Théodore Salom« 


en GAM. Seba, consis s.s4s+p 00008008 onde Georges Mac Master 


(De dic ated to Mr. Carl.) 

Preludio per Organo (MS.)........cccceces Théodore Duboi 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 

\llegro Final in G (new) ae ees 5 ; Albert Renard 
(Dedic:z acel to Mr. Carl.) 


Entering the church, the eye was attracted by two huge 
flags, those of the United States and France, draped on 
the walls back of the pulpit, and even larger flags were 
similarly spread across the rear gallery rail. Following brief 
Ross A, Hadley, assistant pastor, 





Scripture reading by Rev. 
Mr. Carl plunged at once into the splendid grand chorus 








WILLIAM C. CARI . 
in G minor by Guilmant, his master and friend. This was 
t it the same rate, there would have followed with a dainty piece by Rousseau, where the taste 
nt fifteen thousand people; luckily they stopped ful use of the two and sixteen-foot stops combined made 
ning when there was no more room, or, as on some effect, the accompaniment a pianissimo whisper. The 
previ occasiol the police force might have been called. breadth of style in the minuet by Boellmann made the con- 
recital by William C. Carl was the first of the trast with the preceding piece most pleasing, and this pro 
series, and the tirst in the American Guild of Organ- gram make-up is always a distinctive feature of the Carl 
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recitals. Another feature is the comparative brevity of 
these recitals; none last over an hour and a quarter. The 
strange harmonies and big climax of Maquaire’s excerpt 
from his first symphony made one wish to hear the entire 
work, for it is music of a distinctive class, quite sui generis, 
nothing like it on the program. Then came some clean 
cut technic display, rushing pedal passages, in the giguelike 
pastorale by Lemmens, so rhythmic that it set -the feet 
a-going. The fancy and flights of imagination in Bonnet’s 
variations, the trill variations, employing the feet in this 
difficuit manceuvre as well, and finally the triumphant cli- 
moved the audience so there was audible stir; it was 
hard to mind the program, and refrain from 
This reminds one of the occurrence of eighteen 


max, 
evidently 
applause. 





WILLIAM C. CARL’S DECORATION FROM FRANCE. 
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years ago, when, following a similar impulse, the audience 
burst into applause, whereupon one of the deacons hied 
him to the pulpit platform and said, poetically: 


3rethren, you are requested not to applaud; 


Remember, this is the house of God. 


Whereupon the audience, it is said, burst forth into an- 
other round, in compliment to the speaker this time. 

[he four remaining organ works, all dedicated to Mr. 
Carl, are of musical dignity and importance, and in their 
playing received the care and understanding always given 
whatever Carl plays. The new manuscript prelude by 
Dubois is especially pleasing, in the well known fluent 
style of the Director of the National Conservatoire of 
France. It is noticeable that of the eleven works on the 
program, seven are dedicated to William C. Carl, and three 
were novelties; if this proves anything, it is, firstly, that 
in astonishing degree, the friendship of the 
modern French writers; and, secondly, that he is not con- 
tent with playing only standard classical works, but delves 
into all manner of publications, to find that which is new 
and worthy of practice and subsequent public performance 

The recital again brought the characteristics of the mod 
ern French composers to notice, grace of expres- 
sion, fluency of form, melodiousness, and contrasting of 
effects, whereas the German school goes in ior the weighty, 
ponderous product of infinite work, thought, musical know! 
edge and depth, tending to make these heavy of mental 
digestion, but good for study. The French works sound 
spontaneous, as a rule; the Germans have 
rhythmic surprises ; 
and that they are 
abreast of the two schools. 


he enjoys, 


namely, 


harmonic and 
each country can learn from the other, 
doing so is 


evident. to all who keep 


Among those who attended the concert were the Hon. 
Etienne M, L, Lanel, Consul General; M. H 


uty Consul, and many 


Goiran, Dep- 
distinguished guests occupied re- 
served seats. Mr. Carl received regrets from the French 
Stewart L. Woodford, 


Seligman, and other men of 


\mbassador in Washington, Gen. 
\ndrew Carnegie, Isaac N. 
prominence who love music 

Last Monday night (November 22) Mr. 
assisted by John Young, the tenor 


Carl was 
The series of concerts 
29, when the choir 
of the church is to assist in a program of old music. 


will close Monday evening, November 
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MUSICAL NEWS OF SALT LAKE CITY. 

Satt Lake City, Utah, November 18, 1909. 

Frederick Knight Logan, the musical director of the 

Chauncey Olcott Company, which appeared here recently, 

gave a recital before the Ladies’ Literary Club, Friday 

November 5. Those assisting were Alice Far- 

rell, of the Olcott company; Fred C. Graham, tenor; John 
Thorn, baritone, and Annie Adams, reader. 

RRR 

Mrs. J. Louis Strohauer, of Michigan, has been appointed 

organist of the First M. E. Church. Mr. and Mrs. Stro- 
hauer are now residents of Salt Lake City. 

RRR 

A concert will be given in the First M. E. Church next 

Friday. The performers will be Mrs. Walter Tuttle, harp; 

Emily Sitzer, soprano; Mrs. Louis Strohauer, organ; Calla 

Crane, violinist, and Will Sibley, 

RRR 

Rowland Williams, baritone, gave a recital at the First 

Congregational Church, Thursday, October 28. Those as- 


afternoon, 


tenor. 


sisting were Romania Hyde, violinist; Mrs. Geo. E. Skel 
ton ard Mrs. Williams, pianists. 
neRe 


The American Music Society gave a Dudley Buck even- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Chas. G. Plummer, Wednesday 
November 8. Those who took part in the pro- 
gram Mont Ferry, Pearl Rithschild, Sybella 
Clayton, Edna Cohn, Loreen Leary, Minette Baer, Mrs. 
S. O. S. Nelden, Hugh W. Dougall and Spencer Clawson. 

RRR 

A musicale was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward E. Jenkins, Friday evening, November 5. The fol- 
lowing musicians took part: Irene Kelly, Edna Dwyer, 
Romania Hyde, Helen Hartley, Myrtle Bagley, Hugh W 
Dougall and Fred Graham. Mr 
the musical program. 


evening, 
were Mrs 


Graham had charge of 


nee, 
Much interest was aroused over the 
ind his band at the 


coming of Sousa 


Tabernacle November 16. Geo. D 


Pyper, of the Salt Lake Theater, is the manager of the 


Sousa concert. 


RRR 
Some of the pupils of Madame Swenson gave a recital 
in her studio at 48 East South Temple, for Frederick 
Knight Logan, the composer of “Ragged Robin,” which 


47 


was played here last week. Several of Mr. Logan’s composi- 
tions were sung, for which the composer 


madame for her interpretation 


RRR 


praised the 


$ preparing to give 
some time in Jan- 


lhe First Presbyterian Church choir 
“In Fairyland,” by Orlando Morgan, 


uary. 
RRR 
Fred C. Graham has secured a long lease on the upper 
floor of the Cumming’s building, at 48 East South Temple, 
where he has moved his music bureau An institute of 


music will be operated in connection, where all branches 
of the art will be taught. The teachers who have already 
moved into the building are Prof. Anton Pedersen, 
will teach violin, piano and harmony; Madame 
and Fred Graham, vocal; Fred Midgley, violin, and Lillian 
Oliver and Dorret Evans, piano. Other 
subjects will be added as as the studios, 
prepared, are finished. 


who 


Swensor 


teachers and 
soon now being 


RRR 


It was with deep regret that the Salt Lake musicians 
read in last week’s MusicaL Courter of the death of Carl 
Sobeski, which occurred in Brookline, Mass., 
Mr. Sobeski spent several weeks in this city and made 
many true friends 
short stay. He 


recently 
among the musicians here during his 
was considered an artist in his line, and 
his sweet singing will long be remembered by those who 
had the pleasure of hearing him here in “Zion.” 

Frep C. GraHAM 


Hutcheson's Tour Extended. 


Owing to the great demand for Ernest Hutcheson in 
his piano and lecture recitals in the West, 
Frederick R. Huber, of Baltimore, 


to confine his 


his manager, 
has found it necessary 
Southern trip to the month of 
It was the original intention to have Mr 
January and February in the Southern States, but as he 
will have three appearances with the Boston 
Orchestra in Providence and Boston the early part of 
February his manager has decided to have him continue 
through the New England States, 
on March 7, when he will deliver 
by Richard Strauss, 


January 


Hutcheson spend 


Symphony 


returning to Boston 


a reading on “Electra,” 


at Steinert Hall. 
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Minn., 1909. 

satisfaction to President 
St. Paul Sym- 
the great auditorium 
last seat for the symphony concerts. 
That is what happened 


Twin Crries, 
It must | a source of 
and the board of directors of the 
Orchestra As 
almost to the 


great 
Kalman 
phony sociation to see 
fill up 
Tuesday night on the occa- 
when Madame Car- 


again 


sion 


f the second symphony concert, 


fio was- the soloist and when the orchestra played the 
Tschaikowsky fifth symphony. The program was as fol- 
lows: 
Symphony, No. 5, in E minor, op. 64........-.++00++ Tschaikowsky 
Concerto for piano in B flat minor, op. 23.........-- I'schaikowsky 
Introduction to the Third Act, Tristan and Isolde......... Wagner 
Impromptu, OP. 90, NO. Becccerccccccccccesscsccssovncece Schubert 
Soiree de Vienne Schubert-Liszt 
Dierce PEMRAO 2 ccccccsbvsiccevsvecceses . .Schubert-Tausig 


> koncewas Weber 


Overture to Der Freischiite. yr 


Madame Carrefio has been heard here before, but never 
to better advantage than in this concert. The concerto 
which she played is one of the great works for piano and 
bably the very best thing from the pen of the great 

Madame Carrefio’s interpretation of 
from that of others whom the writer 
has heard perform it, but it certainly did not lose by com- 
Her playing of the work showed a maturity that 


Is pré 
Russian composer 
it differed slightly 
parison 
others who attempt it and who seem 
in its technical difficulties without attempting to 


often lacking in 


» delight 


lucidate its content. But, of the difficulties Madame Car 
refio takes but smallest heed and puts her whole attention 
» the interpretation, playing the melodies with a linger- 
uress as if she were loth to leave them, and sur- 
unding them with the brilliant, but always subordinate, 

» pictures that form the harmonic background of the 
ork. Never once in the concerto was the tone of the 


even in the fortissimo 
passages, yet there was no time when the piano sounded 
h or forced. Madame Carrefio highly complimented 


piano overwhelmed by the orchestra, 


Director Rothwell on his accompaniment. In the three 
Schubert numbers the soloist displayed her individuality 
in a manner not seen in the concerto. There is a mas- 
iveness in her playing that one hardly looks for in a 


woman, yet when it comes from Carrefio it seems perfectly 
the rhe 


its her 


audience was enthu- 
work and she was re 


thing 
appreciation of 


natural inevitable 
iastic in 
led again and again 


mnReR 


That the Philharmonic Club is able to paddle its own 
was amply demonstrated at the Auditorium in Min- 
the occasion being its first concert of 
work performed being Pierne’s ‘““The 


years the Philharmonic 


canor 
lis last night, 
and the 


Crusade.” In 


re ap 
this ason, 


Children’s former 


Club and the Symphony Orchestra have been linked to- 
gether as one organization and season tickets have in- 
cluded the concerts of the choral body. But this year 
the Symphony Orchestra is giving ten symphony concerts 
on its own account and the Philharmonic Club is giving 
four concerts on its own account. There is no connection 
between the two clubs save that Mr. Oberhoffer is the con- 
ductor of both. Therefore the concert last night was 
something in the nature of an experiment as it was not 
known how the music loving public would take to it. 
Whether or not they would patronize the choral society 
by itself was a mooted question and there were shivers 
of apprehension on the part of many. But they were dis- 
pelled long before the curtain arose for the hall was very 
nearly packed and it was remarked by some of the ushers 
that it would take a shoe horn to get any more into the 
building. The chorus of 200 men and women filled the 
back of the stage while the front was taken up by the 
boys’ chorus of 200. The orchestra of seventy-seven men 
occupied the pit and Mr. Oberhoffer conducted from the 
floor of the parquet. This work was given here last Feb- 
ruary by the same organizations and with the same con- 
ductor, but it failed to make anything like the same im- 
pression then that it did last night. On its first perform- 
ance it seemed to drag intolerably and even the most in- 
spired moments failed to arouse great enthusiasm. But 
last night all was changed. The choruses were given vig- 
orously and with understanding, the boys sang with pre- 
cision and were usually on time—sometimes hurrying the 
the was superb. Now, of 
the logical explanation of it is that as it had been 
given by the same organizations before they understood 
the work better and were able to throw more life into it 
But the fact of the matter is that not half of the boys 
were singing last year and there was a large percentage of 
new faces in the chorus. So, if there is a reason for the 
splendid work done last night it would not seem un- 
reasonable to lay it to the hard, gruelling rehearsing given 
the chorus and beys by the assistant conductor, William 
H. Pontius. It seems a little hard, perhaps, that a man 
shall work so hard and bring a thing to that point of per- 
fection and not be able to conduct it, but, of course, Mr. 
Pontius took the post of assistant conductor with that un- 
derstanding, and so he was not in the least put out with 
the arrangement. But he deserves a great deal more 
credit for the performance than many people imagine, for 
without his very hard work it could not have been given 
as it was last night. It must have been a source of great 
satisfaction to Mr. Oberhoffer to step into the rehearsal 
as he did, three or four days before the concert, and find 
everything so completely in readiness that he had nothing 
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to do but weld the orchestra and choruses into one com- 
plete ensemble—and, of course, that was no small task. 
The soloists were Alice Merritt Cochran as Allys, Mabel 
Sharp Herdien as Alain, May Williams Gunther as the 
mother, Daniel Beddoe as the Narrator, and Harry E. 
Phillips as an Old Sailor. The double quartet consisted 
of these singers: Maud Meyer, Jesse Long, Tenie Murphy, 
Lillie Moe, Mary Hallinan, Agnes Hallum, Margaret Kvit- 
tem, Florence Earl. Eulalie Chenevert presided at the or- 
gan. Of the soloists Mrs. Gunther and Mr. Phillips are 
from the Twin Cities—an innovation, by the way, as usu- 
ally this club secures soloists from other cities—and it is 
not saying too much to say that in the small parts allotted 
to the local singers they showed themselves to great ad- 
vantage. Mrs. Gunther as the Mother was superb. She 
has the dramatic instinct and the voice necessary for such 
work and she was easily the soloist best adapted to the 
work. She will be heard from one of these days as an 
oratorio and concert singer of very high rank. This re- 
view must not be concluded without a mention of the 
great storm scene in part four of the work. It is about 
the most realistic thing in music that one could conceive, 
yet it never descends to cheap devices to produce the ef- 
ects desired. It is a great scene, almost overpowering in 
its majesty, and in it the chorus is as important as the or- 
chestra. It is to be hoped that the work will be heard 
again soon and all can well echo the wish of Dr. Storrs of 
the Tribune, who wants it given again next year, and the 
year after that, and so on ad infinitum. 
Rene 

The Metropolitan Opera House in St. Paul was filled 
last Sunday afternoon when Dr. Willner was heard in a 
lieder recital. The audience held many Minneapolis ad- 
mirers of the great interpreter, and many there were from 
suburban towns and cities. It was a typical Wiillner au- 
dience and enthusiasm ran high from his first appearance 
till the end of the program, which was as follows: 
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Mrs. W. O. Fryberger gave her lecture, “Music, a Com- 
mon Pleasure,” before the Thursday Musical at the Uni- 
tarian Church Thursday afternoon. It is Mrs. Fryberger’s 
contention that anyone can be taught the underlying prin- 
ciples of rhythm, melody, and form in a few minutes and 
that the person so instructed can then understand and ap- 
preciate the most intricate sonatas, symphonies, or tone 
poems—can get genuine pleasure out of them rather than 
being bored by them as she thinks so many of the musi- 
cally uninstructed are at present. Mrs. Fryberger makes 
her lecture interesting and instructive and she gives reasons 
for her attitude and examples to back up her reasons. 
She also elucidates her points at the piano, and played, 
Thursday, the Chopin nocturne op. 62, No. 2 (a lyrical 
type); the eighth Bach two-part invention (contrapuntal 
development); and the second movement of the Bee- 
thoven fourth sonata (harmonic development). The lec- 
ture was warmly received by Mrs. Fryberger’s co- workers 
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in the club and it is evident that it will be successful 
wherever it is given. 
RRR 
Mary Hallinan, pupil of William H. Pontius, of the 
Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, 
sang in concert in St. Paul Thursday evening. 


RRR 


There has been some pretty good violin playing at the 
Minneapolis Orpheum this week. Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Voelker are giving their sketch, “Twilight in the Studio,” 
and they play nothing but legitimate music. Mr. Voelker 
plays the fourth David concerto, the Vieuxtemps Fantasie 
Caprice and the Sarasate Spanish Dances, and he uses two 
violins of exquisite tone. The one he plays on in the 
afternoon is a Bergonzi of 1738 and the bow is a genuine 
lourte, the one formerly used by Sarasate. In the even- 
ing Mr. Voelker uses a genuine Guadagnini violin and an- 
other fine bow. 


ere 


Right in line with Mrs. Fryberger’s address on “Music, 
a Common Pleasure,” comes an editorial from the pen of 
Editor Burgess, of the Daily News, in which he com- 
plains that Mr. Oberhoffer is not effective as a program 
builder. Mr. Burgess says: “Too many of the orchestral 
programs are made up of compositions that bear about 
the same relation to music that logarithms do to mathe- 
matics. It may be an achievement to scale the Himalayas 
of harmony, but it is a decided exertion for the audience 
as well as for the orchestra. * * * People don't like 
to play eagle all of the time even if they can soar ever so 
gracefully. A sincere effort to ascertain the honest senti- 
ment of symphony subscribers will verify the above.” Sup- 
posing one should say that a daily riewspaper bears the 
same relation to periodical publications that the works of 
Laura Jean Libby do to literature. Would it be a truth 
or just a clever remark? And so it is with that other one 
about logarithms and music. The fact of the matter 
is that Mr. Oberhoffer, judged from any viewpoint, is a 
master program builder. Notwithstanding all expressed 
sentiment to the contrary the fact remains that music of the 
higher type is for the student only and can never be un- 
derstood or appreciated by those uninstructed in its mys- 
A symphony orchestra con play only one kind of 
music written for a symphony orchestra—and that 


teries 
music 
is what it is organized to play, just that and nothing more. 
It is because music of that kind is desired that the guar 
antors of the Symphony Orchestra are willing to spend 
$50,000 a year in excess of the income of that organization. 
fhe symphony orchestra is doing educational work the 
same as any subsidized educational institution, and it can 
no more deal in the trash of music than can a college in 
the Nick Carters of literature. 
nner 


Walter Howe Jones, head of the organ department of the 
Northwestern Conservatory, gave a piano recital in the Y. 
M. C. A. auditorium Wednesday evening. He was assisted 
by Bernard Lambert, of the expression department, in a 
program which included the Bach prelude and fugue in B 
flat and the Beethoven sonata, opus 57. 


RRe 


\ustin Williams has just been engaged for the fourth 
year as director of music at De La Salle Institute on 
Nicollet Island. 

RnRe 


Annie Swensen, an advanced pupil of Wilma Anderson 
Gilman, of the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and 
Dramatic Art, together with Nell McKenzie, contralto, and 
Agnes Hallum, soprano, pupils of William H. Pontius, have 
a recital im the school auditorium Wednesday afternoon. 
\nna Strehlow, pupil of Oda Birkenhauer, will be heard in 
recital at Cannon Falls next Wednesday. 

eRe 


it was a splendid concert given in the Auditorium, Min 
neapolis, Tuesday evening when the Apollo Club opened its 
fifteenth season. The club gave one of the best programs 
in its history, singing with enthusiasm and remarkable fin 
ish. The good work of the club must be ascribed to Hal 
5. Woodruff’s painstaking work in rehearsal and the ar 
listic accompaniments played by Dr. W. Rhys-Herbert 


RRR 


Ihe pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt, of the 
Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, 
have started rehearsals on two plays for their next public 
performance, “Confusion,” a comedy, and “The Violin 
Maker of Cremona,” a romance. Harrison Thompson, a 


former pupil of Mr, and Mrs, Holt, is playing with Louis 
lames this year. 


a 


Owing to lack of space, no mention was made in the last 


tter 


of the Upson evening at the Unitarian Church, Min 
eapolis, on November 2. It was a memorial for Arthur 
|, a promising young poet of this city, who died about 
‘wo years ago. Mrs. Charles Mead Holt was the principal 
factor in the evening, reading “The Tides of Spring,” a dra- 
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matic romance by the late author. The program was va- 
ried by two musical numbers by Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle 
Scott, and for the ending Mrs. Holt read two Upson poems, 
“The Path” and “In Praise of Rain,” the last with piano ac- 
companiment. The church was filled with an appreciative 
audience, many of them having been associated with Mr 
Upson during his incumbency of the chair of literature at 
the university. 


RRR 


Mrs. F. H. Snyder writes from Florence that she and 
her party are settled for the winter. On her way to Italy 
Mrs. Snyder visited in Paris, Vienna and Zurich. In 
Vienna she met, by the merest chance, Clifford Snyder, 
her brother-in-law, an artist of international reputation, 


and with him and Mrs. Betty McNeel went to Paris. 
RRR 


Maurice Eisner, head of the piano department of the 
Northwestern Conservatory, has just returned from a brief 
tour with Maud Powell. At the faculty hour this morn- 
ing Mrs, Elizabeth Brown Hawkins and Ray Tenney were 
heard in songs and Luella Bender in readings. At the 
pupils’ recital Wednesday afternoon pupils of Messrs. 
Czerwonky, Karr, Lambert, Patterson, Vogelsang and 
Miss Dobyns were heard. 


RRR 


Three well known local artists furnished the program 
for the Schubert Club in Elks’ Hall, St. Paul, Wednesday 
afternoon. Gertrude Hall played the Moszkowski con- 
certo in E, being accompanied by Bessie Parnell] Weston, 
who played the orchestral parts on a second piano. Miss 
Hall has a brilliant technic and plays with warmth and 
color. The others on the program were Alma Peterson and 
Katarina Arimond, both sopranos, and both well known to 
Schubert Club audiences. 

men 


Olive Adele Evers, president of the Northwestern Con- 
servatory and head of Stanley Hall (the leading school 
for girls in the Northwest), leaves next week for Europe, 
where she will spend the winter. She will be accompanied 
by Luella Bender. Miss Bender gave an informal recep- 
tion to her pupils and their mothers this afternoon. Miss 
Swindlehurst sang, Miss Kincaid played and Miss Bender 
gave a reading. 


nner 


A concert under the auspices of the 1910 mid-year class 
of West High School, Minneapolis, will be given in the 
school auditorium on the evening of December 18. It is 
called the Mabel Augustine concert, as Miss Augustine is 
to be the principal artist. She will be assisted by Donald 
N. Ferguson, pianist; Clyde A. Newell, baritone, and 
Eleanor Holz, reader. 


Edna Freeman, pianist, pupil of Wilma Anderson Gil- 
man, and Joanna Springer and Magdalene Dahl, vocal 
pupils of William H. Pontius, of the Minneapols School of 
Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, will be heard in recital 
next Tuesday night. 


Rnner 


Great interest is shown in the recital to be given by Ma- 
dame Hesse-Sprotte, assisted by Mr. and Mrs 
Bliss, in the Unitarian Church December 1. 
artistic event of the first importance. 

Oscar Hatcu Hawtey. 


James A 
It will be an 





MUSIC IN MADISON. 
Mapison, Wis, November 16, 1909 
The first important musical event of the season was the 
concert by Nordica, October 14, in Armory Hall, where 
the diva was greeted by a_ large audience. The concert 
was given under the auspices of the University Young 
Women’s Christian Association for the benefit of the or 
ganization and was a great success. 
RRR 
Dr, Max Friedlander, professor of theory of music in 
the University of Berlin, delivered three very scholarly and 
interesting lectures in Assembly Hall, November 12, 15 and 
16. The subject of the first lecture was “Das deutsche 
Volkslied,” the second “Beethoven,” and the third “Mo 
zart.” Profesor Friedlander, who illustrated his lectures 
himself in song, brought with him his own accompanist, 
Dr. Wolff, also of the University of Berlin. 
nee 


The first rehearsal of the Choral Union was held Octo- 
ber 12, with a large increase in membership, under the di 
rection of Professor Luening, director of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Music 
holds weekly rehearsals, is at present working at Haydn's 


The Choral Union, which 


“Creation.” 


ere 


\ubi-Pearle-Meyer, soprano, is traveling with the Cen 
tral Grand Concert Company of Chicago, under the man 
agement of Fred Pelham, and wil] be absent from Madi 
son until the end of next April. Most of October was 
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spent in Illinois, Iowa, and Colorado, and about two 
months will be spent in the Pacific Coast States, and also 
Utah and Idaho. At present tle company is in Washing 
ton. April 26 they will appear in Madison. 

ReRe 


October 26 Ottokar Malek, pianist, and Willy Jaffe, vio 
linist, members of the faculty of the Madison Musical 
College, gave a joint recital before the Woman’s Club 

nmRre 


Dale Hartmann, formerly teacher of violin in the Kan 
sas City Conservatory, has recently become a member of 
the faculty of the Wisconsin School of Music. 

, Apa Biro. 





MUSIC IN LOUISVILLE. 
Lovisvitte, Ky., November 17, 1909 
The first concert of the Louisville Quintet Club was 

given at the Woman’s Club on Tuesday evening, November 
9, before an audience not as large as the merits of the 
club deserve. With Mrs. J. E. Whitney at the piano; 
Charles Letzler, first violin; Mrs. Rudolf, second violin; 
Victor Rudolf, viola, and Karl Schmidt, cello, the Quintet 
Club may claim to represent the best of Louisville’s musi 
cians. The program consisted of the string quartet, op 
13, by Ippolitoff-Iwanow; the unfinished quartet by Grieg; 
and a piano quintet by Sinding. That the performance 
was of the greatest artistic value goes without saying 
The Quintet Club has always maintained a standard equal 
to that of any similar organization in this country, and 
is one of the best chamber music organizations in the 
South. 

RRR 


Thursday evening, November 11, the Louisville Music 
Teachers held their regular monthly meeting. The for 
mer officers were re-elected These are, President, Clement 
Stapleford; vice president, Mrs. C. G. Davison; secretary, 
Miss Lena Bourgard; treasurer, Leo Schmidt. The meet 
ing was in charge of Miss Duval, who led a discussion on 
“Piano Technic.” It was decided to hold a convention of 
the music teachers of the State in Louisville in the spring 
Katharine Whipple Dobbs was appointed chairman of the 
convention committee. 

neuer 


A charming afternoon musicale was given November 14 
by Mrs. J. B. Speed, to introduce 
singer who is studying for a professional career. Miss 


lonica Frese, a young 


Frese is the daughter of a former Louisville musician who 
is yet remembered as having been one of our foremost 
pianists and organists. Louis Haslanger, from the Indian- 
apolis Conservatory of Music, was in Louisville for the day 
and gave Mrs. Speed’s guest great pleasure by his delight- 
ful singing. 

nner 


On the afternoon of November 17, Hans Richard was 
heard in a piano recital at the Woman's Club, the occasion 
being the first meeting of the music committee of th 
club. Mr. Richard’s brilliant and masterly playing was 
listened to by an audience distinguished for size and ap 
preciation. 
concert has given him a strong hold on the public. His 
program included the Bach-Liszt fantaisie; Chopin’s sonata 
op. 35; and numbers by Rameau-Hollaender, Scarlatti 
Tausig, Max Reger, and others of equal value. Mrs. C 
G. Davison is chairman of the music committee of the 
Woman’s Club this year, and promises several notable 
attractions, K. W. D. 


He has never before appeared here, but his one 





Cora E. Guild in Vermont. 

Cora Eugenia Guild sang, not long since, at a concert at 
North Attleboro, Vt., winning praise on all sides, so well 
does she sing, so sympathetic is her personality, so dis 
tinct her enunciation. All this is a formal way of saying 
the audience quite fell in love with her 
what was said in public prints, we quote: 


Going to show 


Miss Guild was the star attraction of the evening. She is a 
soprano soloist of note, and her singing last evening fairly capti 
vated the audience. She was greeted with liberal applause at the 
close of each number, and was obliged to respond te encores se 
eral times.—North Attleboro Chronick 


It was Miss Guild’s second appearan here, and h work y 
up to the high standard set last year As a soprano loist Mi 
Guild has but few superiors. It cost considerable money and m 
persuasion to obtain her for this concert.—The Afternoon Sut 


\ large and enthusiastic audience gathered last evening to listen 


to the recital given by Cora Eugenia Guild, of New York It was 
certainly a musical treat, and was appreciated to the utmost by 


those present. This was her second visit here, and when she ay 


peared for her first selection last ening she was greeted by a 
outburst of applause, and through t tl whole evening was v¢ 
warmly applauded.—Pawtucket Evening Times 

L’Albert’s new opera “Izeyl” had a strong succes T 


Karmen recently 


The Breslau Singing Society (under Dr. Dohrn) will 


do Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis,” Reger’s “1ooth Psalm 


and Von Klenau’s “Te Deum” at its concerts this season, 
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RRR, 
Wednesday afternoon, October 15, the first regular re 
ital of the Amateur Musical Club was held at the audi- 
im of the Methodist Church, at Belvedere, Ill, Af- 


vas called Mrs. Jesse Hannah made a re- 
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Henry Hadley, who received an ovation from the large audience, 
which included all the delegates and guests of honor attending the 
biennial. 

Arthur Shepherd, of Newton Center, Mass., was awarded 
prizes in Classes I and II, $500 each. His song, “The Lost Child,” 
was sung at the biennial meeting at Grand Rapids, and the sonata, 
a serious work of large dimensions and marked originality, was 
played by the composer, Mr. Shepherd, on the same occasion. 

It speaks well for the versatility of a composer who could win 
prizes for work entered in two classes, with a different set of 
judges in each class. 

The rendering of the prize compositions at this biennial conven- 
tion was the most interesting feature of the occasion and attracted 
the attention of the entire musical world. The prize compositions 
in this second competition will be rendered at the biennial of 1911. 
The place of meeting will be announced later. 

In addition to the above prizes, which are the general prizes of- 
fered by the National Federation of Musical Clubs, three special 
prizes were offered, as follows: 

1. By Mrs. J. R. Custer, of Chicago, a prize of $100, to be 
known as a “Memorial Prize,” for the best composition for solo 
performance in any field, to be written by a woman who is a mein- 
ber of any club in the National Federation of Musical Clubs. 

2. By Mrs. H. Brush, of Chicago, Ill., a prize called 
the “Brush Memorial Prize,” of $100, to be given for the best con- 
certed number, either vocal or instrumental, by a woman composer, 
a member of a federated club 

3. By Mrs. John B. Wright, of Neb., a prize of $50, 
for the best vocal solo written by a woman who is a member of a 
federated club. 

These prizes are governed by 


the 


Emerson 


Lincoln, 


the same conditions as the general 
prizes. 

The judges, three in each class, will be chosen as before from 
among competent persons prominent in musical life in different parts 
of the United States. 

All compositions are to be sent to Mrs. Jason Walker, not earlier 
I, 1910, Beethoven Club, corner of Jef- 
ferson and Third streets, Memphis, Tenn 

American-born composers are cordially invited to enter this com- 


than Sept. in care of the 


petition. 
Mrs 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Davip 

a 
The Woman’s Club of Charlotte, N. C., with Mrs. A. 
D, Glascock as chairman of music department, has issued 
a most attractive year book, with outlines of the work for 
The opening program of this de- 
partment was given October 13. An address on “Public 
School Music” was made by the chairman. Mrs. C. C. 
Hooke gave a talk on what the National Federation of 
Clubs is accomplishing. Arthur Shepherd's two prize com- 
Henry K. 
Hadley, the one thousand dollar prize winner, were sung 

RRR 
The Crescendo Club of Atlantic, N. J., has sent out an 
attractive calendar for the year 1909-1910, and the presi- 
dent states that this excellent body may become federated 

at an early date 


WALKER, 
Davip A. CAMPBELL, 
Emerson H. Brusu, 
BisPHAM. 


JASON Chairman, 


the coming season. 


positions were rendered, and several songs by 


meme, 
Che the Cecilian Club of Freehold, 


N. J., sends out the following calendar 


students’ class of 


October 1—Organization 


October 15—Leader, Mrs. Walker, “‘Harmony.” 

October 29—Leader, Mrs. Walker, ‘‘Chords.” 

November 12—Leader, Mrs. Remington, “Form to Question 
Fight.” 

December 3—Leader, Mrs. Remington, “Form,” concluded 

October 17——-Leader, Mrs. Snyder, ‘“‘Piano to Question Nine.” 

January 7-10—Leader, Mrs. Snyder, “Piano,” concluded. 


The calendar for 1910 will be taken up January 21, 
when a report of the outline will be given. 
2 PF 
The Beethoven Club of Memphis opened its year with 
an excellent concert by David Bispham at the Bijou The- 
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ater November 1. Mr, Bispham, who was at his best, 
pleased a large and exclusive audience of Memphis nusic 
lovers. The concert was followed by a reception given in 
honor of the artist at the club rooms, when many members 
and musical citizens were given an opportunity to meet 
the distinguished singer. 
neRre 

The Amateur Musical Club of Peoria, Ill, was opened 
formally with President’s Day, November 15. <A paper 
was read on “Aims and Purposes of the National Federa- 
tion.” 

nee 

The Treble Clef Club of Jonesboro, Ark., has elected 
the following officers to serve this year: President, Mrs. 
V. C. Pettie; vice president, Mrs. C. B. Gregg; recording 
secretary, Mrs. A, W. Hall; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
J. H. Hawthorne, and treasurer, Mrs. J. H. Little. The 
club held its first meeting of the season with Mrs. W. C. 
West. Arthur Shepherd’s prize song was sung by Miss 
Carson. Nota NANce OLIver. 





Engagements Filled by Tollefsens. 

The Tollefsen Trio gave a concert in East Orange, N. J., 
Thursday evening of last week, under the auspices of 
the Men’s Club of the Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church. After the Trio—Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, 
piano; Carl Henry Tollefsen, violin, and Vladimar Dubin- 
sky, cello—played the first movement of the Godard trio in 
in F major, Madame Schnabel-Tollefsen appeared and per- 
formed in brilliant style the Liszt rhapsody No. 11. Then 
Mr. Tollefsen played with scholarly finish, the adagio from 
the familiar Ries suite and “Scene de la Czardas,” by 
Hubay. After that came the surprise of the evening. 
Madame Tollefsen once more appeared and sang in a 
beautiful highly cultivated voice, “Ecstasy,” by Mrs. Beach, 
and Weil’s “Spring Song.” Her vocal gifts in conjunction 
with her talent as a pianist, both as soloist and in en- 
semble, have occasioned wonder among the wide circle 
where the Tollefsens are known. Some years ago when 
she was still Augusta Schnabel, Madame Tollefsen took 
lessons from Theodore Bjorksten, the tenor, and upon the 
advice of other singers, including Bispham, the young pi- 
anist resolved to cultivate her voice, a high soprano, of 
sweet quality and flexibility. The remainder of the pro- 
gram last Thursday night consisted of cello solos played 
by Mr. Dubinsky and numbers by the Arensky Trio. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tollefsen were engaged for a concert it the Bay 
Ridge, L. 1, Presbyterian Church last Wednesday even 
ing. Mr. Tollefsen’s numbers were “Legende,” 
Wieniawski, and.“Scenes de la Czardas,” by Hubay. The 
Tollefsens closed the concert with the first and last move- 
ments of the Schutt suite (op. 44) for piano and violin. 


by 





Becker Elected Chairman of N. Y. S. M. T. A. 


Gustav L. Becker, the pianist, teacher and composer, of 
New York, has been elected chairman of the program 
committee of the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. The next convention will be held in Syracuse 
the end of June, 1910. Mr. Becker would like to get into 
communication with artists and lecturers who would ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appear on the programs of the 
meetings. 
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THE VOLPE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. > 











After six years of steady uphill work, six years of care- molding from the raw material the body of young men 
the to obtained today. 

success of the or- 
year has in- 


the perfection which they have 


It is due to the extraordinary artistic 


ful and conscientious attention to the smallest detail, 
Volpé Symphony Orchestra is now entering upon another 
after 


season with confidence and enthusiasm. The long and chestra that the public support year 

careful preparation which each and every man has had for creased steadily until today the Volpé Symphony Or- 
the work before him goes far to assure a successful re- chestra receives the attention, support and homage which 
sult for the orchestra’s labors with the public which is only a finished organization can demand. 

not slow to appreciate the nicety and attention to de- Having but the one thing, perfection, in mind, Mr. Volpé 
tail for which this orchestra has become noted. Starting has marched steadily to the goal; he has not played down 
with a nucleus of young men who were eager to learn, to the public, he has brought the public up to him and 
Mr. Volpé has succeeded in bringing them to a degree the success of this organization will always be identified 
of proficiency, such as many older and seasoned musicians with the progress of music in this city 


The dates for this season’s concerts are December 5, Jan 
February 6 and March 13 Che 
Arral, whose sensational debut is still fresh in the 
music Madame Kirkby-Lunn, 
been noted here; Tina Lerner, the 
Pilze T, 


The Volpé Orchestra is a unique organiza- 
their love 


may well envy. 
tion in that the musicians are actuated more by 
of music than they are by the mere wage they receive and 
this is vividly shown in their attention to rehearsals, none 
of which the vim and vigor 
of their playing and the finished performances which their splendid pianist; 
splendid gives. Mr. Volpé rightly holds that ter of the orchestra. 

the energies and enthusiasm of the younger are far ‘ 
an orchestra than the superannuated 
inspiration have long 
In the malle- 


soloists are 


uary 9, 
Blanche 
minds of all lovers; whose 
London successes have 


and Maximilian 


are ever too long for them, 


the concert mas 


ensemble 





men 


superior material for 


Von Ende Violin School Recital. 
a company 


58 West Nine- 


individuals whose former fires of 


smoldered under the pall ot routine service. as could 


saw gathered as large 
Von Ende Violin School, 


November 17 


ability of the younger generation, their anxiety to progress find room at the 

and improve, Mr. Volpé finds the pure gold out of which tieth street, when a program of solos, by Kotlarsky and 

he molds the perfect orchestral ensemble. violin ensemble numbers, by the Violin Choir and the 
In this age of commercialism with which even music Bach class, interested the audience. Kotlarsky’s playing 

is saturated, Mr. Volpé may well be termed an altruist. of concertos by Ernst and Tschaikowsky, as well as of 

Every one is aware that to give concerts, especially-sym- three pieces by Sarasate, Gossec and Ries, brought him 

phony concerts, which appeal more to the musical cog- the usual enthusiastic admiration this young genius always 


difficulties contained in the con 
that 


noscenti than to the general public, especially in this city, commands. The immense 


requires strong financial support as well as the moral in- apparent as he surmounts them, and 


in taste and plan of refined effects was evi- 


certos are not 


fluence which goes far to encourage the daring conductor he is growing 
who would lift the status of music and musicians. Mr. dent in the smaller pieces. The two ensemble classes of 
Volpé is not a capitalist but he has brains, energy, en- a dozen players each played with vigor and expression the 


Mr 


suggested ex 


3ach and Wagner, 
and 


Thus equipped he has original and arranged, 


slowly and surely 


pieces, 


Von Ende conducting with decision 


and a love for his art 
year after year, 


thusiasm 
ahead steadily, 
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and in th 


pression. Ethel Peckham was at the piano, 
audience were many professionals \ series of twenty 
seven lectures at the school will be given by Amelia von 


and continuing until April 
related to modern 


Ende, 
7. These cover 
ranging from Heine, 


beginning November 19, 


all manner of subjects 


culture, Ibsen, d’Annunzio, to modern 


German drama, and these musical subjects 


“Ancient Music.” 
-olyphonic Music.” 
“The Growth of the Symphony.” 


“The Growth of the Opera.’ 


“The Romantic School.” 

“Modern Music.” 

“Wagner, Poet and Mustrian.” 
“Liszt, The Man and the Artist.” 
“Woman in Music.” 

“Music in Literature.” 


Musicale in Scarsdale. 
Moore, 
Women’s Philharmonic 
pianist, and Clifford C baritone, gave a 
f Mrs, G. Pfeiffer, of Sc: 
ber 18, this being a return engagement for her 
last May with Her 
of a song without words by Tschaikowsky, a dance move 


conductor also of the 
Miss De Olloqui, 
recital at the 
Novem 
She played 


violin solos 


violinist, 
Orchestra, 


Marguerite 
with 
airns, 
Oscar 


residence o irsdale, 


there success consisted 


-ment by Dittersdorf, and the ballade and polonaise by 
Vieuxtemps; she had to repeat the dance. With Miss De 
Olloqui she played Rubinstein’s sonata, op. 13, and Mr 
Cairns pleased greatly in songs by modern composers. He 
sings “Mary” (an old Scotch ballad) and “The Old Black 
Mare” inimitably, having a good presence and fine voce 

Che twelve year old pianist, Georg Szell ippeared wit 
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PHILADELPHIA 1909. 

On the prograr f the Friday and Saturday Philadel 
Orchestra cont¢erts were four numbers. Three of 

m were well known and beautiful works. The fourth 


1 symphony by Paul Dukas, the French writer, and 
en heard at these concerts it formed the 
This symphony proved to be, like 
day, interesting, and really a fine 
of mechanism, if it is allowable so to 
Paul Dukas has all the skill and 
but the spark that makes for 
that puts a message of power into the great 
Toa man like Carl Pohlig, 
mposer with a well as a con- 
ymphony must have proved wonderfully in- 
x mathematical problem is inter- 
but all the care and en- 
upon its interpretation, the audi- 
little more than calmly pleased with the 
1¢ the brassy symphony came Wagner’s 
the rich quality of the orches- 
ear with most pleasurable 
nd horns sung most sweetly 
strings that most hearty praise 
the “Sieg- 
symphonic 


d never be 
attraction. 

») many works of the 
nd ingenious piece 
ympnony 
requisite, 

la cl 

is lacking 
message, as 
ting, just as a comple 
ymer, with 
I! ed to be 


c fried Idyll,” in whi 
fell on the 


While flute, clarinet 


of 
The 


Smetana, 


rj for t fines 
iven I e ftv t 


performance 
in this city 
Moldau,” 
was very pleasant to 
[wo Sources of the 
Wedding, Moonlight, 
St. Johann, Broadest 
fashion. The mov- 
streamlets of the flute 
skillfully de- 
in conveying the 


Idvil,.” « r listened te 


of the by is a 
original work that 


the 


On the Shores 


ypifving 
Hunt, 


'B) f Ivymphs, 


igain Figures 
Forest Peasant 


of 
tful 


Rapids 
1, are worked up in deligh 
Ihe ind the 
well as 
happy 
emotions that cor- 
ind giving a very 
Saint-Saéns’ “Phae- 
the chariot 
heaven the unskillful 
if Phaeton, realizes to a surprising degree the lightness 
would naturally be associated with a 
gods through high heaven. A 
played by Joseph 
springing upward flight being 
| ind After wood and 
added, comes the sharp crash of the 
| song, brings the 
jticed with some appre- 
appeared at 
face, fairly 
b e dark while at Saturday’s 
‘e was taken by John Witzemann, a Phila- 
cupied a prominent place in the 
It is understood that 
owing to one of 
> glasses. This is well, 
soloist as well as chief 
time to 


re 1 ily beautiful as 
‘ P ig was particularly 


listener, thus arousing 


ponded to those of the composer, 
mplete understanding of the work 
l course of 


the by hand 


hariot ride of one of the 
beautifully 
of 


p part was 
motion 
high strings. 
xX, and a shorter espressivo, 
conclusion. It was ne 
that Thaddeus Rich, concertmeister, 


with his rather handsome 


glasses, 


nization 


| i nt for a few days only, 


y ponular as a 
( so that he 
tries such as doctors 
RneRre 

ladelphia Orchestra, to be given 
evening of this week, 
conductor 


has very little 
r oculists. 


Frid terno 1 Saturday 


rgei Rachmaninoff, 
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AKEFIELD CADMAN 





CHARLES 


of the’ 


and pianist, will be present, and will be seen in the triple 
role, for he will play his three preludes for solo piano, 
conduct his E minor symphony (No. 2), and will also 
conduct Modeste Moussorgsky’s fantasy, “A Night on 
Sald Mountain.” Carl Pohlig will conduct the opening 
number, Tschaikowsky’s “1812 Overture,” making a “Pro- 
gram Russe,” which to be exceedingly inter- 
esting from a number of standpoints. Regarding the sym- 
the well known German critic, Dr. C. von Riese- 
man says: “I have no hesitancy in saying that this sym- 
phony is the most significant Russian production in the 
field since Tschaikowsky’s sixth.” 
Ree 
It may well be said that there is nothing that lifts a 
musician out of a rut and gives the wide viewpoint like 
original works of a composer, especially when his com- 
position will be performed along with the works of other 
musicians of the same city, leading to healthy interchange 


promises 


phony, 


of ideas. Were this all that a society like the 
Philadelphia Manuscript Society accomplished, it would 
be doing good work. But the society has brought 

















VERDI MONUMENT, 


Philadelphia, 
November 1:8, 


unveiled Thursday afternoon, 
1909. 


Fairmount Park, 


many works of merit to the public attention, and encour- 
aged many in this line of work, as well as promoted an 
atmosphere of social unity among its members. The Man- 
uscript Society gave its first concert of the season on 
Chursday at the Orpheus Club Rooms. There was a large 
attendance, and a most interesting program. A violin con- 
certo by H. A. Lang, suite for piano by Grace Graf, two 
Ada W. Powers, suite for strings by Van den 
Beemt, were the principal numbers on the program. The 
performers were: A. H. Lang, piano; H. van dea Beemt, 


songs by 


violin; Bertram Austin, cello; Howard Rattay, viola; 
Louis Kreidler, bass; Ada Powers, piano; Grace Graf, 
piano; Nathan Frey, violin. 


RRre 


A ceremony that attracted thousands of people to Fair- 
mount Park on Thursday afternoon was the unveiling of 
a statue of Giuseppe Verdi. The statue is placed just to 


the east of Horticultural Hall. It is a gift to the city 


from the Italian residents. Two little girls, representing 
Italy and America, drew back the flags that covered the 
statue, while 1,000 school children sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” accompanied by the St. Cecilia Boys’ Band, un- 
der the direction of Chevalier Lorenzo Pupilla. Seventy- 
five Italian societies were present, and a band, composed 
of a number ofthe Italian bands, played Verdi selections, 
directed by Enrico Lombiasi. Addresses were made by 
Baron Des Planches, Italian Ambassador; Count L. Al- 
drovand, the Italian Consul, and Judge John L. Kinsey. 
After the speeches, the school children sang a selection 
from “Nabucco.” In the evening an elaborate banquet 
at the Bellevue-Stratford concluded the celebration. 
Chevalier C. C, A, Baldi, as president of the Monument 
Committee, and Prof. Alfonso Rosso, the well known bass, 
who arranged the day’s program, deserve the thanks of 
all who love music, and desire to see the great musicians 
properly honored. But—when will some American colony, 
at home or abroad, remember an ‘American composer with 
a statue? 
eeRre 

Under the auspices of the Whitemarsh Valley Country 
Club a recital was given Friday evening, November 10, 
at the Bellevue-Stratford by John Braun, tenor, assisted 
by Thaddeus Rich, violinist, and Ellis Clark Hammann, 
pianist. Mr. Braun has a beautiful voice, highly trained, 
and knowing what he can do with it, it is probable that 
he would have selected some operatic arias and severely 
classical numbers for his program, had he followed his 
own inclination. But his numbers were selected not to 
please Mr. Braun, but to please many tastes and comply 
with many requests, and the result proved once again that 
the unselfish way has its own reward. Whether it was 
that he was in unusually happy and sympathetic mood, or 
that he has lately discovered some short path that leads 
straight to his audience’s heart, it cannot be said, but cer- 
tainly it has been seldom that an audience has drunk in 
every note and word with such perfect enjoyment. To 
sing with perfect feeling and sentiment, but without a 
touch of sickly sentimentality, a simple ballad like “Anna- 
bel Lee” speaks of an art greater and more human than 
that necessary to take the most thrilling high C in some 
Without listing the dozen or 
more songs on the program, the effect of Hensclrel’s 
“Morning Hymn,” Arthur Nevin’s “Summer Day,” 
“Spring” by Hildach, Schubert’s “At the Sea” and “Rosy 
Morn” is recalled to the mind with pleasure. Thaddeus 
Rich was in his element in the exciting and difficult “Airs 
Russe” of Wieniawski. Harmonics glittered and sparkled 
from his sure, lightly placed finger-tips, and chords for 
two, three, or four strings were no tax on his technical 
resources. Then the beautiful tone, warm with feeling, 
would sing some sorrowful folk melody of the frozen 
northland, with plaintive simplicity. Mr. Rich’s other 
numbers were a Chopin nocturne in E flat, “Romanzo of 
Svendsen,” mazourka, by Wieniawski, and air for G string 
by Bach. Although often heard in Bach numbers, Rich 
is always a surprise when he plays this master’s music. 
There is no player before the public today, if you except 
such older men as Ysaye, who has the repose, dignity, 
and breadth to give the full interpretation to the stately 
music that this young man does. 

nee 

To St. Clement’s Church, the calendar is not some 
mathematical contrivance, in which the names of mytho- 
logical gods figure most prominently. They faithfully 
celebrate the days set apart to commemorate the lives of 
the saints of the church, and such celebration naturally 
takes the form of a musical service. With a musician 
of the type of S. Wesley Sears for organist, a fine organ, 
and notable choir of boys and men, some of the finest per- 
formances of sacred music to be heard in the city are 
given here. Wednesday, of this week, is St. Clement’s 
day, and the patronal festival will be fittingly celebrated 


elaborate operatic cadenza. 
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by the singing of Gounod’s “Mass of the Sacred Heart,” 
accompanied by organ and full orchestra. 
nre 
At the Comb’s Conservatory of Music a pupils’ recital 
was given in the concert hall on Saturday afternoon. The 
frequent recitals at this school are given with a view to 
accustom the pupil to public performance, rather than to 
make a sort of advertising display of some star students. 
So all the pupils take part in these recitals, not making 
special preparation, but playing pieces learned in the regu- 
lar course of study. The result is that the programs are 
unusually enjoyable to the audience, as the performers do 
their public playing as a matter of course—routine work, 
with nothing strange or unusual about the proceedings to 
make them or their audience nervous. Saturday’s pro- 
gram was as follows: 
Melodie ......-. PADARESC CODED EDT ORSEER NEVO OC ORS SSC CNY SS Von Fielit 
Estelle Lowenstein. 
Valen Rateeh,. Gy we FE Dis cindivictesccccddsdecesscuctey Kern 


Alma Zehner. 
Three Green Bonnets 


A Gipsy Maiden I........ 

SOC WUR RANE na Gv ec du deeevec we dec.edddandeevesadeascaue 
Anna Kelly. 

Frithlingsramschen 2. .cccccscccscccccccccesescececccaccose Sinding 
Caroline Geiger 

PUG - cnivickintvnnes cp ahars bavedsdatennaernedocnins +++. Sarasate 
Fred Marchell 

Valow Ramet, OO. 86s k oasis dare ewaecccsesectvedeeacds Combs 
Aliene Stevens. 

Andante and Scherzo Capriccioso........c..ecccscsccesscece David 


» Paul Carpenter. 
Witson H. Pie. 


Operagoers in Philadelphia Welcome Bonci. 

Bonci was enthusiastically welcomed at his first appear- 
ance in opera at the Philadelphia Academy of Music this 
season with the Metropolitan company. The following 
opinions are from the reviews by leading critics: 

To Bonci, however, went the principal honors of the performance. 
His growth as an artist has been continuous since he was heard 
here last season, and the sweetness and the purity and the vol- 
ume of his magnificent tenor voice at times were fairly electrical 
in effect. At the conclusion of his fine aria toward the end of the 
first act there was a tremendous ovation, and the demand was for 
an encore.—Philadelphia Record, November 17, 1909. 

It was eminently fitting that a singer of the calibre of Alessandro 
Bonci should achieve the most triumphant success of his career 
before Philadelphia opera lovers in th role of Rodolfo, the poet 
lover of La Boheme. For this, more than the great majority of 
modern tenor roles, exacts finished artistry of its interpreter, and 
}onci, more than most singers, brings acute discernment to his 
work. 

The fortuitous selection of him, therefore, to lead the cast at 
last night’s performance was given full measure of praise by the 
Puccini-loving audience, even before his masterly rendition of the 
love song which closes the first act had stamped the performance 
as peculiarly his own. 

Ry the close of the third act the upstairs auditors were frankly 
“Bonci! Bonci!” when their applause could be stilled 
It was a 


demanding 
for the space of a second that the call might be heard. 
performance that will go into the operatic archives indissolubly 
linked with the name of the tenor, and perhaps even the role itself 
will be hereafter his especial artistic property, though for the honors 
of Rodolfo there are many illustrous and a few formidable claim- 
ants.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Bonci, the Rodolfo, was in fine voice and sang brilliantly and 
with a wealth of tone that carried the audience with him.—Phila- 


delphia Press. 





BONCI IN “LA BOHEME” IS MASTER OF HIS ART. 

The art of Alessandro Bonci and the exquisite music of Giacomo 
Puccini were the chief incentives to enthusiasm at last evening's 
performance of “La Boheme,” in the Academy of Music. 

To a nice sense of histrionic demands, M. Bonci brings a tenor 
voice of the richest natural beauty, rightly placed and rightly used 
The exacting art of singing can boast of no worthier master than 
Alessandro Bonci. 

His Rodolfo, in ‘La Boheme,” vies with his duke in “Rigoletto” 
as the best of his operatic roles. No lovelier interpretation of 
“Son’un poeta” has graced the stage of the Academy since Bonci 
himself last sang this tenderly poetic number here. Nor was this 
standard of excellence lowered by the singer throughout the per- 
In the pitiful tragedy of the finale especially he rose to 
superb lyrical heights.—Philadelphia North American. 


tormance. 





Child Labor in Music. 


Chose endless half hours we were compelled to practice! 
When every thought was in constant rebellion! Did we 
benefit or gain but dexterity in deceit? 

Was our talent so marked that we advanced by great 
leaps and bounds or did we slowly climb the hill of our 
endeavor? At best it was labor and torture. 

Madame Carrefio loves her piano as she loves her life. 
Her art is all-absorbing to her, but time was, when as a 
young girl absurdly healthy, romantic, yet happy, she let 
willfulness control her—she would not be serious—she 
must make sport of and toy with her great gift. 

Into her life came Mrs. MacDowell, mother of the com- 
She, herself a musician, saw the danger and took 
matters in hand. Madame Carrefio was actually locked 
in the music room and forced to work diligently and in- 
tellectually, hour after hour. Through all those weary 
months the foster-mother ruled with rod of iron and saw 
the thing of wondrous beauty grow to perfection. 

Up to her death a few weeks ago the devotion of Ma- 
dame Carrefio to Mrs. MacDowell showed constant recog- 
nition of a debt which can never be paid in full. 


poser. 
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<& MAHLER AND THE PHILHARMONIC. < 





NEW ORCHESTRA CONTINUES 





ITS SYMPHONIC SUCCESSES. 





Gustav Mahler is keeping on gloriously with the won- 
dertul work he began at ihe opening concerts of the re- 
organized and rejuvenated Whilharmonic Orchestra. The 
regular series, the historical course, the Beethoven cycle, 
and the Sunday popular concerts ali promise to attract 
tremendous patronage trom those interested in the various 
directions ot musical endeavor comprised within the com- 
prehensive scheme just outlined. So iar the paid attend 
ance at the Mahler appearances has been far in excess of 
that of any other Carnegie Hall orchestral concerts of this 
season or past seasons, the Boston Symphony excepted. 
lhere is no logical reason why the Philharmonic should 
not in time sell out all its concerts here, like the band 
from Boston, and present signs indicate that such will be 
the case within a much shorter period than experts would 
have been willing to concede. 

The reason why some skepticism existed at first, regard- 
ing Mahler and the Philharmonic, was because hardly 
anyone dreamed that he would attempt such a complete 
and attractive program scheme as he has devised (cover 
ing the entire orchestral literature) and would be able to 
bring the orchestra up to the pitch of virtuoso perfection 
with such phenomenal rapidity as he has done. Now that 
New York realizes the full significance of Mahler as a 
symphonic leader and understands that for the first time 
in its history this city possesses a permanent orchestra 
able to give correct performances of orchestral works in 
the light of modern musical and intellectual requirements, 
the response is bound to be general from all sides, and 
wil! result to the spiritual advantage of the public and 
the financial advantage of the orchestra and its generous 
guarantors. The music lovers of this locality are ex- 
perienced in concert matters and cannot be fooled forever. 
From them will come a quick and final decision in the 
matter of the orchestral war which now is raging here. 
When that ultimatum is spoken by the vox populi and the 
smoke of battle clears away, Mahler will be seen on the 
field as the sole survivor, victorious because of better 
equipment, greater knowledge, and real genius for his 
vocation. 

The first concert of the Beethoven cycle took place at 
Carnegie Hall on Friday afternoon, November 19, and 
offered as a program the second symphony, the “Fidelio” 
Overture and the “Leonora” overtures, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
There was much learned discussion in the daily papers 
both before and after the concert as to the order in which 
these four overtures were written. The question has only 
historical value, as the quartet of works all date from 
the same period of Beethoven’s activity and show no radi- 
cal differentiations from one another in style, method, or 
execution. The “Leonora” No. 3 is the favorite of the 
concert and opera public and is the one most generally 
played. On the occasion of the “Fidelio” revival here 
last winter at the Metropolitan, the editor-in-chief of THE 
MusIcaL Courigr wrote a detailed and glowing tribute in 
“Reflections” to Mahler and his manner of reading the “Le- 
onora” No. 3. That opinion was confirmed last Friday, 
when the great conductor gave a marvellously inspired 
and inspiring periormance of this most uplifting of all 
overtures. The audience applauded the feat to the echo 
and displayed more enthusiasm than ever before has been 
noted in a New York concertroom after a Beethoven per- 
formance. The “Leonora” No. 2, also, is a fine work, but 
lacks the directness of expression and the finish of work 
manship contained in the No. 3. On one occasion Nikisch 
played the No. 2 in Berlin, but as a coda used the finale 
of No. 3. None of the local critics noticed the substitu 
tion and it remained for the Berlin representative of Tu 
Musicau Courier to point it out to them. The Beethoven 
cycle concert last week was rounded off with that com 
poser’s second symphony, a pleasing if light-waisted work 
(the real symphonic Beethoven had not yet appeared at 
that stage), and it was read by Mahler with infinite light 
and shade in dynamics and large variety of nuance in 
phrasing. 

The popular concert last Sunday brought the repetition 
first given by Mahler at the inaugural 
The later per 


of the “Eroica,” 
evening of the orchestra three weeks ago. 
formance again demonstrated the conductor’s fine com- 
mand over his men and over himself. It was an eloquent 
demonstration of artistic restraint without loss of tem- 
peremental surge. 

The funeral march from “G6tterdimmerung” and the 
“Meistersinger” prelude were the other orchestral selec- 
tions. Both were given graphic readings by Mahler and 
in countless slight variations of tempo, accent, and voice 
manifestation differed from the hackneyed and conven- 
tional performances they have suffered here so often from 
routine time beaters and hack leaders with business in- 


stincts. The funeral march, especially, rose to heights of 
new grandeur under Mahler’s baton, and a veritable storm 
of applause broke from the audience after the epical 
Not even Seidl, in his palmiest days, ever gave 


It was noth 


finale. 
us such a concert performance of Wagner. 
ing short of sublime. 

Charles Gilibert contributed three vocal numbers, reci 
tative and largo from Handel's “Xerxes,” aria “La Jolie 
Fille de Perth” by Bizet, and the “Legend of the Sage 
Bush” from Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame. 
M. Gilibert sang with slightly flamboyant style, but with 
excellent diction and keen appreciation of text contents 


Baldwin Organ Recitals. 


Samuel A. Baldwin recently stated to a reporter that 
the Wednesday afternoon attendance at his recitals this 
season was larger by an average of 500 people than last 
year. This is significant as showing the spread of in 
formation regarding them and the growing appreciation of 
the people. The Sunday audiences invariably fill the im- 
mense hall to the last seat, absorbed attention marking 
their conduct. November 10 he played Bach's “Dorian” 
toccata, clean cut, as few organists can play it, and this is 
no exaggeration. Kreb’s old fashioned “Concert fugue” was 
interesting, and modern pieces admired; especially was this 
the case with Homer N. Bartlett's monumental suite in C, 
Opus 205, a performance showing thorough acquaintance 
and appreciation. November 14 was noteworthy in the 
splendid performance of Bach's toccata and fugue in D 
minor, ever a war horse of Baldwin; even unmusical lis 
teners were overwhelmed with the might, majesty and 
magnificence of performance. Certain movements of Guil- 
mant’s fifth sonata had similar effect, especially the tri 
3aldwin 


umphant fugue finale. Several times Professor 


was obliged to get off his bench and bow his thanks 
rhese hour-long organ recitals are of utmost musical! im- 
portance, and anyone who wants to keep informed as to 
musical history now building should visit the College of 
the City of New York 137th 
street) at either hour named below. November 17 Bruch’s 
“Kol Nidrei,” that pathetic Hebrew excerpt, and “In Par 
adisum,” as well as the toccata in G (these by Dubois) 
November 


Professor 


(Broadway Subway to 


gave distinct pleasure. 21, to an audience 


which crowded the vast space, Baldwin played 
works by modern composers, of which “Pilgrims’ Chorus” 
and “To the Evening Star” drew most applause. Musicians 
present knew the technical worth of his playing of Liszt's 
fugue on a subject from “The Prophet,” and the clearness 
of a Bach “Passacaglia,” and always there are such pres 
ent who go to him afterward with expressions of highest 


appreciation. Today’s program, November 24, 4:30 o'clock, 


is given in honor of the visit of the French Ambassador, 
M. Jules Jusseraud 

Next Sunday the rooth public organ recital will begin 
at 4 o'clock as usuai, with this « xceptionally interesting 
and taxing program 
Fantaisie and fugue, G minor 3 
Senedictus and Pastorale Max Reger 
Etude Symphonique .... e Bosst 
Barcarolle ....... Faulk 
Toccata in E major... B lett 
Benediction Nuptiale aed Hollin 
Symphony, No. 5... 4 W idor 

eae ee 
Loving Cup and Dinner for Claassen. 
Arthur Claassen, musical director of the New York 


Liederkranz and the Brooklyn Arion, was honored on Sat 


urday evening of last week at a banquet arranged by his 
friends to commemorate his silver jubilee as a conductor 


‘ 
a Man who 





Mr, Claassen hardly looked old 
has stood the wear and tear of conducting musical club 
) 


for a quarter of a century sesides dining and compli 
, 
' 


menting him on this occasion at the d the Hotel 


silver loving cup with an 
x-Mayor 
Charles A. Schieren, of Brooklyn; Franklin W. Hooger, 


Astor, the friends presented a 
appropriate inscription. Among the guests were 
director of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences; 
Carl Fiqué, musical director of the United Singers of 
Brooklyn; Theodore Henninger, president of the United 
Singers of Brooklyn; Otto Wissner; Hermann Metz, the 
City Controller; Dr. Emanuel Baruch, State Senator Wag 
ver, Walter W. Schultz, Gustav Schirmer, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Hermann Ridder, Dr. John W. Schildge, Theodore 
Sutro and Rafael Joseffy 


“Das Heisse Eisen,” a one act opera by Max Wolff 
(pupil of Knorr, Thuille, and Schillings) was given in 
Frankfurt recently with much success. 
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MUSIC CRITICS AGREED ABOUT KREISLER. 








BEAUTIFUL ART OF THE AUSTRIAN VIOLINIST EXTOLLED BY REVIEWERS 
OF THE NEW YORK DAILY PAPERS. 








Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, has now reached 
hat fortunate stage when the music critics of the daily 
papers are agreed about his art. His beautiful perform- 


ances have brought mention without a single discordant 





word. The following excerpts are from the New York 
press; 
THE GREATEST OF LIVING VIOLINISTS. 
When Fritz Kreisler appeared on the stage of Carnegie Hall on 


gave him a reception which must 
demonstrations. 


afternoon the audience 


warmed his heart, used though he is to such 


his turn next to warm the hearts of the hearers. For two 
ho und a quarter he played—it seemed only a quarter of an 
and if he had responded to all the prolonged demands for 


encor the re The audience 
filled the hall from parquet to ceiling, as a matter of course, and 


ital would have lasted three hours. 


erybody had a grand time. * * * 

There are four types of violinists. To one of them belong play- 
ers like Paganini and Kubelik, who owe their popularity chiefly to 
Remenyi and Ole Bull, patri- 
To a third, the in- 
The fourth and 


their amazing briliancy of execution. 
folk-music 
1 


players, illustrate another type. 


tellectual, belong artists like Spohr and Joachim. 

highest, includes players like Wagner’s favorite violinist, Wilhelm), 
und Fritz Kressler, They are emotional players par excellence. 
Remenyi and Ole Bull also were emotional, but in a humbler sphere. 























What makes Fritz Kreisler the greatest of living violinists is that 
he can play almost anything in such a way as to appeal to our 
feelings. He performs the miracle of making the Brahms concerto 
glow He plays the Beethoven concerto as no one else does, and 
has written a cadenza for it that surpasses anything Beethoven 
himself could have done in that line. 

Most remarkable, however, among the gifts of this musical 
necromancer is his power of bringing back to life pieces long sup- 
posed to be dead. He does this by infusing into their arteries his 
own red, warm blood. Has any one except Wilhelmj ever had such 
a seething tone as that with which Pugnani’s prelude was played 
on Saturday? Pugnani died in 1798, but he might have written 
that piece yesterday, for all the audience could have guessed, had 
not the program betrayed that date. 

It is needless to review the list in detail, Kreisler was at his 
best in all of his pieces, and whenever he consented to grant an 
extra one, a shout of joy went up from the audience. It is well 
to emphasize this enthusiasm, and the large size of the audience, 
for it shows that musical taste in America is not as crude as Euro- 

s so often assert. Kreisler’s popularity proves that, in order 
act and delight a large audience over here it is not necessary 
a display of technical fireworks.—Evening Post, October 25, 

) 

After a season of absence from our concert halls, Fritz Kreisler 

PI ed at Carnegie Hall Saturday afternoon in a violin recital. 

the first of several appearances Mr. Kreisler is to make in 
York this season, and he will have to mount high indeed if, 
n the history of the season comes to be written, it does not 
Isc I best Saturday was the kind of day that is pro- 
y bad f strings, but so carefully did the violinist cherish 
would hardly have guessed a difficulty. Mr. Kreisler 
aster of his instrument and master of the music he elected 
ay 
arge part of program was devoted to the short pieces in 
Mr. Kre r has taken especial interest for several years. 
When Mr. Kre played pieces of this character here two years 
interestingly though he played them, one could not but feel 
it he had not yet quite accustomed himself to their miniature 
rtions Mr. Kreisler’s playing in the big concertos for his 
trument had been so bold and dashing in style, so rich in tone 
fiery in emotional expression, that he seemed to feel somewhat 
hackles of small pieces. Saturday all this was changed. In 
t itt pieces his tone had all its penetrating sweetness, there 
‘ warn and intensity of feeling, brilliance when brilliance 
aske for, but all these qualities were perfectly adjusted to 
aller scale of the compositions. Music and style were as one. 
ble his playing of the grave by Friedemann Bach; what 
tlab charm in the muted delicacy of Couperin’s “Chanson 
I X11 und “Pavane”! The Weber larghetto in B flat was 
na of loveliest poetic feeling, of enchanting grace of phrase. 
( roneta” of Dvorak, a composer for whom Mr. Kreisler 
i! sympathy, was irresistible in its melancholy and long- 
w York Globe 
Carnegie Hall was again filled to overflowing on Saturday after- 
as it had been the week previous. This time the Austrian 
nist, Fritz Kreisler, was the magnet that drew the crowd. As 
the player awakened on his strings the magic melodies as he alone 
was easy understand why the place was filled. 

\s Tennyson among the poets, so is Kreisler among the violinists, 

with nfailing command of all the witchery of rhythm, his lyric 
s, his unabated sweetness and light. There is passion in the 
bow and fire on his strings. His program was a familiar 
t ng with a Handel sonata, and after a group of earlier 
‘ including Mozart and Couperin’s delicate “Chanson of 
be XIU ind “Pavane,” concluding with modern compositions. 
Hadd juire was an able accompanist.—New York Evening Tele- 
. am 
Whe Kreisler t appeared im America he was in his time of 
stress. When he returned, after a period of study, the 
f his art outweighed the interpretative. Even when 
t one missed the repose and breadth of true 
i ler has grown and is still growing. 
f field in asserting that Kreisler’s play 
hed, more perfect than Ysaye’s at 

Tw have believed that Kreisler’s 

chr But it has improved. Indeed, 
his « mat t ! ff ties; his assurance and se- 
« ty tl i vercame obstacles was 


for mere sake of display; Kreisler is far 
3ut a subordination of technical problems 


No display 
virtuoso tricks. 
to artistic ends has made these problems seem child’’s play to the 
uninitiated. The fingers of his left hand manipulated the strings 
with unswerving accuracy and vim. Hardly a shade of divergence 
from the correct pitch in rapid passage work, in double stopping, 
The double stopping in itself was 


amazing. 
above 


in quick successions of chords. 
a marvelous achievement. 

And throughout the program beauty of tone, exquisitely mellow, 
expressive and sweet, reigned supreme. 

Not once did the melting loveliness of this tone suffer under the 
technical intricacies which fingers and bow were compelled by the 
player’s will to undertake. But beneath the flow of melody, glid- 
ing smoothly or heaving tumultuously, throbbed the pulse of vig- 
orous, manly rhythm incessantly—New York Press. 


Fritz Kreisler returns to this country, after a season’s absence, 
and his coming promises to atid distinction to the impending musi- 
cal season and to afford a rare pleasure to lovers of the violin. 
He gave his first recital yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, which 
was crowded with an audience highly appreciative of his exceedingly 
fine playing. Mr. Kreisler, every time he has returned to this 
country, has shown himself to be a finer and a riper artist, grown 
many sided in his sympathies and discernment, with a larger view of 
his art, a greater depth of poetical insight, a richer temperament, 
and with a technical equipment that goes hand in hand with his 
higher powers as an artist. He 
place among the few who occupy the highest places in art, and he 
-New York Times. 


has made more and more sure his 
stands today among the accredited masters 


It was a pretty idea of Mr. Kreisler to place between the Handel 


sonata and the A minor concerto of Viotti a prelude and allegro 





FRITZ KREISLER. 


of Pugnani, for this master was Viotti’s teacher, was himself a 
pupil of Tartini and was the preserver of the grand style of his 
instructor, of Corelli and Vivaldi, which he passed on to the next 
generation. The heard yesterday was conceived on 
broad lines and constructed with splendid spirit. It combined bold- 
ness in the prelude with superb bravura in the allegro and withal 
made a brilliant and artistic display of the technical resources of 
Mr. Kreisler’s performance of it was adequate in skill 
and brilliancy It well enthusiasm. 

The temptation to launch into description of Viotti’s well-known 
twenty-second concerto must be resisted. It is enongh to remind 
lovers of the violin that it has long been admired for its charming 
yesterday 


composition 


the violin 


aroused deserved 


excellent accompaniment. It seemed 
afternoon as if its best affection was the 
afforded by its exquisite adagio for the exercise of the most ravish- 
ing graces of Mr. Kreisler’s performance on muted strings, espe- 
cially in the double stops of the little cadenza. 

It is a fine thing for any audience to be compelled to listen to 
music written by the fathers of violin playing. In the course of 
any season they have to hear quite enough “Faust” fantastics and 
cadenza concertos. Mr. Kreisler is not only a great player, but 
an educator.—New York Sun. 


subjects and its 


claim to opportunity 





Mr. Kreisler’s playing has won praise in the past, and it took only 
a few of his work yesterday to reawaken memories of 
his firished art and to convince the listeners again of his satisfy- 


moments 


ing qualities, 
Although the weather gods conspired to keep his instrument out 


of tune, he battled most successfully against them, and his in- 
tonation was almost faultless. 
After the second group of pieces the violinist was recalled a 


dozen times. He evidently had made up his mind not to interrupt 















the program with encore numbers until he had finished it, but the 
audience decided otherwise, and he granted an extra piece. Aftet 
the recital he had to remain on duty and play to content the 
applauding ones. 

The program was a serious one, befitting a serious artist. Beauty 
of tone, impressive volume and exquisite phrasing marked his play- 
ing throughout.—New York Herald. 





The appearance of Fritz Kreisler is always an affair of import- 
ance in New York’s musical life, and the large audience that gath- 
ered at his first recital of the season in Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon seemed amply aware of the fact. It welcomed the dis- 
tinguished violinist back to America by continued bursts of applause 
number on the program and forced him to bow his 
acknowledgments again and again. He is the Fritz Kreisler of old, 
his technic as sure, his tone as full of color and his reading of 
the music as convincing as ever.—New York Tribune. 


after each 





Burritt Tuesday Evening Musicale. 

William Nelson Burritt and Mrs. Burritt greeted some 
“scores of students, their friends, and invited guests, at 
the first formal “Tuesday Evening,” as they are called, at 
their unique and elegant new studio November 16, when 
the following program was given: 

Werther Lsuibenrew teow etoesch ee ad Massenet 

Sketch of the opera by Mr. Burritt. 

Illustrations sung by Coyle Crosgy Tuller, tenor, and Royal Dad- 
mun, baritone; William J. Stone at the piano. 


Subject, 


Hans Sachs’ Reflections EP eRe eaee seed e ce hes FEC eebs are Wagner 
Clifford Cairns. 

Fhe Vons’s at the Goria ic ciesiiviicsvccsosicss Cedeevvees Seach 
Edna Patterson. 

Rain, Aata aed Gee cc cicsisociewsscswecccccasecessess Handel 


Royal F. Dadmun. 
Old English songs, My Lovely Celia and The Old Black Mare. 
Clifford Cairns. 

Mr. Burritt read the connecting portions of the text of 
the opera, ‘““Werther,” at that moment being performed 
at the New Theater, translating from the French as he 
went along} telling the story when feasible, so giving his 
hearers a definite idea of the opera. His distinctness of 
enunciation and elegance of diction were most unusual, 
and explain in part how it comes that the Burritt pupils 
all attain this. The so called ‘‘pupils” named on the fore- 
going program are, all of them, of the artist caliber, and 
their singing was in every way enjoyable, including as it 
does not one, but all the elements which make for artistic 
delight. Ethel Wenk accompanied the singers in her al 
ways masterly way. 

Following the program Mr. Burritt made a few remarks 
of such practical value and common sense, that THE 
Musica Courier is impelled to print them. He said 
part: 

“The purpose of our Tuesday evening study class is 
to give each and every student constant opportunity to 
sing for people. The programs are arranged with some 
thought, of course, to the pleasure and interest of the 
listener, but primarily to promote the rapid advancement 
of the student, it being my firm conviction that the only 
way to make singers is to keep them singing. 
vocalizing and singing under correction in a_ teacher's 
studio, and in one’s own practice room, will never alone 
make a singer, but coupled with constant actual experi- 
ence of singing for an audience while under criticism and 
guidance of a teacher will develop the artist. An excellent 
business man is made by wide experience, a master me- 
chanic by nothing other than technical knowledge, experi- 
ence and eternal vigilance, and a master musician and 
singer is made in the same way. Therefore, kind friends, 
we ask you to be with us often on these Tuesday evenings 
to help on the beautiful cause as well as to be entertained.” 


in 


The mere 





Elizabeth King’s Song Recital. 


Monday afternoon, November 29, Elizabeth King, mezzo 
contralto, will give a song recital which will include num- 
bers not before heard in New York. Her program will be 
sung in German, French and English. The accompani- 
ments will be played by Angela Diller. The recital will 
be under the management of J. E. Francke. 

This is the program: 














ETD SORE IER, UO AER a cas 9:0 5 4:6 cack adey aweeechvekecnn Bach 
Gott soll allein mein Herze haben. 
Oboe obligato, Marcel Tabuteau. 
meanen, Mavens Miameele 6.6.6.5 6 EO ec bbe Se Sake os bo owe Lulli 
NR 10. te abt g soe Chas ace ds won ew 5 <reeb sc wckcns cal Rameau 
Pastorale, Seventeenth Century................. Composer unknown 
Mélodie Popularie de Basse-Bretagne........... Peeve tent 
Romance ..... . Debussy 
Le Jet d’Eau . Debussy 
Te BRAS ieee A tk ee a et ae Fauré 
BI 69S Dy ve ieee Re heen 056 winks Chas cas lee CR Dupare 
Brahms 
Brahms 
. Brahms 
Brahms 
: Brahms 
eyo er ieee eee re Edward Manning 
oe ty. SESE ees pera, een Oe re Edward Manning 
Home Song ....... bdhh hues Vented nhs bevK cba Edward Manning 
RO MEE. eo 05.5 5 60k duc spcle DE Da ewan TG Edward Manning 
Two Songs of Innocence........ MTR ET CLE ET e ee Angela Diller 


A Slumber Song. 
Laughing Song. 





One peril remains. Madame Steinheil may yet star in 


musical comedy.—Louisville (Ky.) Herald. 
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# RICHARD STRAUSS WEEK. 








MUSICAL, THEATRICAL AND OTHER MUSIC—FESTIVALS IN MUNICH, 1910. 








The Munich Strauss Week is now a settled fact. The 
General Director of the Munich Court Theater has ar- 
ranged for three festival performances in the Prince 
Regent Theater—June 23, 24 and 26—in connection with 
three festival concergs—June 25, 27 and 28—and two 
matinees. 

Germany’s greatest dramatic artists, vocal and instru- 
mental soloists, a large mixed chorus of 400 singers and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra—first appearance in 
Germany—are among the important factors of this festival 
week. 

The Vienna Philharmonic is the greatest orchestra in 
Europe and will have 150 high-class instrumentalists. 

A large committee of most interesting personalities—fol- 
lowers of Strauss—has been chosen, headed by Director 
Baron von Speidel, of the Munich Court Theater, and pre- 
sents the following important names: Count Hiilsen- 
Haeseler (Berlin), Count Seebach (Dresden), Ernst von 
Wolzogen, Director Carré (Paris), Hermann Bahr, Hugo 
von Hoffmannsthal, André Messager (Paris), Lord Mayor 
von Borscht (Munich), Baron Putlitz (Stuttgart), Master 
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of Ceremonies Count Moy (Munich), Count Kessler (Wei- 
mar), Franz von Stuck, F. A. von Kaulbach, Carlo Placci 
(Florence), Dr. Leopold Schmidt (Berlin), Otto Fuerstner, 
Oscar Bie (Berlin), Oscar Hammerstein (New York), 
Countess Polignac (Venice), and others. 

The musical directorship -of the Richard Strauss Week 
will be in the hands of Felix Mott] (Munich), Ernst von 
Schuch (Dresden), and Richard Strauss himself. 

In autumn there will be a series of Mahler concerts, in 
September, when Mahler’s eighth symphonie will have its 
first performance. 

This is a colossal work—the climax of Mahler's crea- 
tions—requiring 1,000 performers, 150 in the orchestra, 
two mixed choruses, a boy choir and eight soloists. 

Perhaps Mahler’s New York orchestra might be induced 
to take part. 

These concerts will be held in a new hall of 5,000 seat- 
ing capacity in the Exposition Building of Munich. 

For further information address Emil Gutmann, man- 
ager, Munich, Germany. 7 





Cellist MalKin Arrives. 

Joseph Malkin, the great Russian cellist, arrived in New 
York last week. He was met at the pier by a large crowd 
of admirers who had heard him in Europe. The customs 
officers were especially polite, passing his baggage without 
examination. He will appear December 5 at the New 
York Symphony concert and will give his own recital the 
following week. 





Recital at American Institute. 

At the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. 
Chittenden, dean, McCall Lanham, the baritone, gave a 
song recital of sixteen numbers, to a crowded house, No- 
vember 19. Dr. Wiillner looked on approvingly from his 
viewpoint on the mantel, his picture occupying a 
conspicuous position there; this more _ especially 
during Mr. Lanham’s warm blooded singing of 
“Cecile.” Flexibility of voice and purity of tone 
were observable in “Honor and Arms,” and two old 
Italian love songs; dramatic finish, with fine high F’s and 
G’s in “Eri Tu,” by Verdi; and clear enunciation coupled 
with emotion, in modern French and american songs. 
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Among the latter, Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song,” and 
Woodman’s “In Arcady,” with violin obligato by Don 
Morrison (a Von Ende pupil), pleased especially, the lat- 
ter being repeated. M. Giraudet was an honored guest, 
and William F. Sherman played generally satisfactory ac- 
companiments. The dean and faculty have issued invita- 
tions for an “At Home,” Saturday, November 27, 4 to 5 
o'clock, with music, 





Sunday Concert at Cooper Union. 

Heinrich Meyn and Marguerite Hall were the soloists 
at the concert given in Coopen Union on Sunday evening, 
November 21. The educational value of good music 1s 
strongly relied upon by the People’s Institute, under whose 
auspices the concert took place. The large hall was 
crowded to the doors. 

Mr. Meyn’s solos in the first part included: 


Asia teem. Tamnbiaeer so. .ccccccccccss cetectuenseaesenid Wagner 
el ee NS onacecccncctectsnatoesquaapeeaste Rubinstein 
Tus Bibbateem Mondeht ... cc ccccccccvscccescecescoucteces Heil 
Im Herbst ......... osghehonncdesenddee6écRatineedns seen 
Fhe Dire Gres ined docs ccccccctcesnnscacsnceaades Schumann 


Miss Hall sang, among other songs, a negro “spiritual.” 
In the duets Miss Hall and Mr. Meyn had to repeat the 
“La ci darem,” from “Don Giovanni,” and Goring Thomas’ 
“Night Hymn at Sea.” Mrs. Lapham accompanied the 
singers with skill and discretion, and also volunteered 
some piano solos. 





Roosevelts at Bragiotti's. 


On their way from Rome to the North, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt and daughter stopped at Florence, Italy, and 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Bragiotti at their villa. 
Mrs. Bragiotti, after the repast, sang songs of Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms and Schlesinger, Mr. Schlesinger, the 
father of Madame Bragiotti, accompanying. 





Prof. Philipp Scharwenka, of Berlin, has finished the 
composition of a sonata for cello and piano, and a string 
quartet. 
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sity graduate preferred, has opportunity of a thorough 
pianistic and musical, as well as art, education in 
Europe under the best masters. One selection will be 
made from among the applicants. All expenses will be 
paid. The object is to test American temperamental 
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Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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* Gioconda,"’ November 15. 


Cre A, world, 


Meitschick’s voice is not 
exceptional in range, volume 
or quality 


The New York Preas 


Here, it seems, we have a 
contralto ( Meitschick ) whose 
lower tones are full and 
resonant like a cello. 


New Yor American 

( Meitschick’s voice) Nei 
ther is it truly a contralto. 

The New York Preas 

Caruso sang with more 
eircumspection than usual, 
however, and although the 
romanza, “Cielo e Mar,” 
brought — a thunderous dem- 
onstration, it cannot be said 
thai he sang it with the 
velvety richness of 
voce as a few years 


same 
mezzo 
ago 


The New York Times. 

The music (“Gioconda” ) 
has lost much of its fresh- 
and the sense of new 
for the younger Ital 
ians have distanced their 
master in some of the ef 
that are accounted 
“modern” in the lyric dra- 
ma. There are many pas- 
sages that seem cheap and 
tawdry. 

The New York Times. 

Meitschick’s voice has not 
the depth and characteristic 
quality of a true contralto. 


The eke Sun. 


ness 


ness, 


Tects 


She (Meitschick) is a 
real contralto. 

The New York Times. 

Mme. Destinn’s imperson- 


Gioconda was 
dramatic, and her 
penetrating voice gave a po- 
tent significance to the mu- 
Sik It was an impersona- 
that admirably in 
in the high key of the 
rmance as a whole 


The aifke Sun. 
( Meitschick) She is a real 
contralto. 


TewMork cacsisz: dribune 


ation of La 
strongly 


tion was 
! 
piace 


pert 


\ndrea de Segurola, the 
\lvise of the occasion, is a 
recruit from Mr. Hammer 


stein’s last year’s forces who 
s not likely to call for much 
ittention this season either 
in the way of praise or dis- 


praise 


Che New York Press 

The quality of her voice 
is remarkably deep, mellow, 
and free. 

Her voice is rather hard 
and lacking in color. Neither 
is it truly a contralto, 


The eiiftie Sun. 


She is a real contralto. 


The eis Sun. 


Caruso was in excellent 
voice. His tones were free, 
steady, mellow and general- 
ly emitted without effort. 
He sang “Cielo e Mar” with 
beautiful cantilena, just as 
he was wont to do in his 
earlier days. 


Coe BE suena, 

From its distinctive lyric 
quality, unfailing melody, so 
salient as to be at times al- 
most popular in style, and 
the intense human interest 
of the story which the mu- 
sic faithfully portrays, this 
work deserves to take rank 
with the best of modern ly- 
ric opera. 


The ifs Sun. 


She is a real contralto. 
Che GOT oxen. 


She has a mezzo contralto 
voice 

he 6 Wierd, 

There was nothing in her 
action to suggest the joyous 
light heartedness which 
gained for the gay street 
singer the name of La Gio- 
conda. Her voice, too, in 
the lower register lacked the 
breadth and passionate in- 
tensity which the music of 
the role demands. 


VewrBork seas Gribune 


She is a woman with an 
agreeable but not remarka- 
ble voice, mezzo contralto 
rather than contralto. 


Cre esd World, 


Segurola as Alvise was 
also excellent; I liked him 
much at the Manhattan last 
season, and he was no less 
effective vocally in the am- 
plified surroundings of the 
Metropolitan. 


Ai, 


Russian Symphony Concert, November 18. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


laneieff's “Orestes” over 
ture iS an intensely interest 
1 work, full of haunting 
melodies 


ow -, : / 
The Xvening Post. 
The orchestra’s slovenly 
ompaniment (Tschaikow- 
oncerto) was more of 
I than a help to 


arance 


da Mero) 


The Foening Post. 


_ The Taneieff number con- 
sists of dreary stretches of 
dullness unrelieved by a sol- 
itary, glimmer of inspiration. 

—.. Boro. 
we “~~ | 
The orchestra did its best 
work in this number. 


“‘Traviata,"’ November 18. 


THE NEW ne RK HERALD 


Cari i 
the mor 7g wk | 
earned the appla ( it re 
warded him 


Yew Bork scaeaesze Cribune 


sang sometimes 
the strenuousness which 
ften grieved his judi 
admirers. 


Caruso 


C1ou 





THE NEW YORK HERALD 


The audience was 
large. 


quite 


Hew+lork szaeass Gribune 

Mile. Lipkowska is a vo- 
calist whose singing is little 
else than superficial glitter, 
which can charm but not 
move. 


New in Pra 


Lipkowska’s rendering of 
the “Ah, fors e lui” made a 
most favorable impression. 


The aife Sun. 


« Lipkowska’s voice is not 
beautiful. Its natural qual- 
ity is rather colorless. 


Caruso was uneven in his 
singing. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


The audience was quite 
large, 

The New York Times. 

The emission of Lipkow- 
ska’s tones is not always 
perfectly spontaneous and 
free from effort. 

The New York Press 

In quality, Lipkowska’s 
voice is least effective in the 
high register. 

The New York Press 

Vittorio Podesti conduct- 
ed the accompanying music 


with fine attention to the 
singers. For once “Travi- 
ata” went smoothly. The 


new conductor ought to be 
a useful addition to the 
Metropolitan ranks. 


“Fille de Madam Angot,” 


REE% Bora. 


The conspicuous feature 
of interest in the perform- 
ance was the admirably dis- 
tinct enunciation’ of every 
principal, both in song and 
spoken dialogue. 


‘“*Werther,”’ 
The eifks Sun. 
The librettists have not 


tried to make of Goethe’s 
book something other than 
it is, for their operatic pur- 
poses. 


The New York Times. 


It was a fortunate idea to 
utilize the new house (New 
Theater) as a place for the 
production of works of this 
smaller genre for which the 
Metropolitan Opera House 
is entirely unsuited because 
of its size. 


Vewdlock eae Gribune 


Edmont Clément has a 
voice of considerable sweet- 
ness. 


Vewurk scmese: ribune, 


A tasteful reading of the 
marked by nice atten- 
tion to nuance, must be set 
down to the credit of the 
conductor, Egisto Tango. 


score, 


The originals of these extracts are always to be found on file at the respective newspaper offices. 


SewHuck caeasde Gribune 


There was the novel ex- 
perience of a Caruso night 
with an astonishing array of 
empty boxes and chairs. 


‘New orig American 


Lipkowska has sentiment 
to enhance the significance 
of what she sings. 


She_ Ee, weno. 


She took the “Ah, fors e 
lui’ at an unconscionably 
slow tempo, . making her 
phrasing disjointed. 


Che 

Her voice is fresh and 
gracious, clear, even, flexi- 
ble, of excellent quality. 


The Evening Post. 


Caruso sang gloriously. 


pos Berio, 


The house was barely 
moderate in size. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


She sings easily and nat- 
urally. 


The Fvening Post. 
- Her highest notes are firm 
and sweet. 


Vewsock sense Gribune, 


The new conductor was 
Signor Podesti, who gave no 
occasion for comment of 
any sort. 


November 16. 


The Fvening Post. 


This same plot would have 
been more amusing if the 
diction of the women had 
been as good as that of the 
men. It is a curious fact 
that even in operetta women 
rarely speak or sing their 
lines as distinctly as men do. 


November 16. 


The New York Press 

When Paul Milliet, Ed- 
ward Blau, and Georges 
Hartmann  (librettists) 
turned to, they made im- 
provements. 


‘eo ark Nerian 


For my part, I would 
rather hear “Werther” sung 
at the big Broadway house 
than in the relatively small 
New Theater, where, after 
all the efforts that have been 
made to improve things, the 
acoustics last night © still 
seemed painfully imperfect. 


New York American 


His voice is slightly worn. 


New can. 


Of the orchestra I find it 
difficult to speak with un- 
mixed enthusiasm. The ten- 
derness, the fanciful deli- 
cacy, the cobwebby light- 
ness which lent incompara- 


Hewrock sckarsts rib 

A tasteful reading of the 
score marked by nice atten- 
tion to nuance, must be set 
down to the credit of the 
conductor, Egisto Tango. 


Velo sears Gribune 


(See above.) 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


“Werther” proved a suc- 
cess. 
Che BWiorld, 


The first New York pro- 
duction occurred at the 
Metropolitan, April 20, 1894. 





Ohe Bord, 


bas este 

Werther,” truly a rather 
thin and dull work, is prac- 
tically a sentimental duet in 
four acts, which in style and 
treatment suggests Mascag- 
nis “L’Amico Fritz.” The 
score as a whole represents 
a maximum of artistic in- 
genuity in treatment, and a 


minimum of original me- 
lodic idea. 
Che Borid, 


Due praise must be given 
to the new conductor, Egis- 
to Tango, who gave a fin- 
ished reading of the score, 
rich in detail and nuance, 
and with excellent command 
of the orchestra, who played 
delightfully. 





ble beauty to the perform- 
ance of the music in Paris 
when I heard it were too 
often missing, as the score 
was read last night under 
the baton of the new con- 
ductor, Mr. Tango. Often, 
also, the cmthamte sounded 
harsh and grating. 


The New York Times. 

Tango has, as has been 
suggested, an overfondness 
for emphasis of the brass. 

wie wew dork Press 

That the performance it- 
self was a complete success 
cannot be said. 


The elie Sun. 


“Werther” was first per- 
formed in this country at 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House on April 19, 1894. 

The New York Press 

“Werther” is one of Mas- 
senet’s best efforts in lyric 
opera, perhaps his very best 
achievement indeed. In 
much of “Werther” Mas- 
senet seems perfectly genu- 
ine, and that is saying a 
good deal. To be sure, ke 
does make use of his Wag- 


ner, and even of Liszt. 

“Die Meistersinger” peeps 
out of the score occasionally 
and “Tristan und_ Isolde” 


undoubtedly furnished a few 
suggestions. 

Che New York Press 

Want of experience was 
evident not only in rhythm- 
ical tugging between the 
musical factors in front and 
behind the footlights,but also 
in the way Egisto Tango, 
who conducted his first op- 
era here, permitted his men 
to drown the voices of the 
singers in fortissimo pas- 
sages. 


Yolanda Meré Recital, November 17. 


VewHlork seas Gribune 

She plays with considera- 
ble fire and an abundance of 
tone, but who too often sac- 
rifices the more poetic qual- 
ities of her playing. This 
fault was specially apparent 
in such selections as Cho- 
pin’s C minor nocturne. 


The New York Press 

She was at her best in the 
C minor nocturne of Cho- 
pin, which she gave with ex- 
quisite delicacy and tender- 
ness. 


“Sappho,” November 17. 


New Alok aes: Gribun, 
There is much flowing 
melody in the score. 


4 
4 
i 
4 
i 


The New York Times. 


For whatever reason, 
whether the part is unsym- 
ee to her or not, Mary 

Garden has not given so un- 
sympathetic a performance 
in New York before. Her 
impersonation of the Sapho 
of the costume ball was 
flamboyant and hard, show- 
ing traces of the fascination 
that must have exerted so 
seductive an influence upon 
the shy young countryman, 
and it is expressed with a 
gross exaggeration of all the 


The Evening Post. 


In vain one listens 
throughout the evening for 
one of those exquisite airs 
Massenet knows how to 
write for the voice, or an 
enchanting orchestral in- 
termezzo, like the “Medita- 
tion” in “Thais.” There are 
some passionate climaxes, 
and the music, of course, 
adapts itself to the mood of 
the lines; but it lacks in- 
spiration and ends by be- 
coming oppressively monot- 
onous. 


Miss Garden has done 
1othing more effective here. 
The transitions from the 


careless siren of the first 
scenes, the personification of 


joyous abandon to the 
lovesick woman of the 
second act, then to the 


tigerish rage over the dis- 
closure of her identity and 
finally to the pitiful grief of 
the last scene, where she 
leaves Jean asleep, were ac- 
complished with great skill. 
As a bit of acting, Miss 
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mannerisms of gesture and 
posture and bodily writhing 
that she has made familiar 
in some other parts. When 
she is unmasked to her lover 
in the second act, she turns 
tipon her artist friends with 
the shrill violence of a Bil- 
lingsgate fishwife, The char- 
acter is misconceived and 
distorted. Of finesse or al- 
lurement there is nothing in 
the impersonation, 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


Dalmores sang with beau- 
ty of voice and style, 


New Yor ee American 


Dalmores was in good 
voice last night. 


The eiiffiis Sun. 


Miss Garden’s impersona- 
tion will probably take rank 
as one of her most success- 
ful interpretations of scarlet 
women. It is a well planned 
and very skillfully executed 
piece of acting. Miss Gar- 
den ought to have her full 
meed of praise for an im- 
personation startlingly real- 
istic in the first two acts 
and thereafter theatrically 
effective in situations of an 
elementary character. 


Garden's Fanny deserved all 
the very hearty applau¢e it 
received. 


The New York Times. 


Nor was Mr. Dalmores in 
his best voice; he sang ex- 
plosively, with effort, and 
the beauty of his voice was 
at times strangely clouded. 


The gifs Sun. 


It is undeniable that he 
has often sung with greater 
beauty of tone and finish of 
style. 


New York eAm erican. 

Sapho is not by any means 
the most skilful or convinc- 
ing of Miss Garden's ef- 
forts. Miss Garden is at 
small pains in the first two 
acts to disguise herself—to 
merge her attractive indi- 
viduality in the character 
which she portrays. 


*“ Otello,”” November 17. 


The New York Times. 

Miss Alda was probably 
an unfortuate choice for the 
part of Desdemona. Mr. 
Slezak’s excessive height 
towering above her rather 
suggested a ridiculous pic- 
ture than a pathetic one. A 
singer with more refinement 
of method would have been 
more successful in the first 


The New York Press 

In Frances Alda, who was 
heard to greater advantage 
as Desdemona than in any 
other part she has sung 
here, Slezak had a most 
sympathetic partner. There 
was something strangely ap- 
pealing in the very appear- 
ance of this litthe woman, 
whose head barely reached 
above the waist of the 
gigantic tenor. She sang 
charmingly, too, and with 
admirable attention to artis- 
tic phrasing and expression. 


‘The Bartered Bride,’"’ November 17. 


The New York Times 


This performance was 
especially interesting _be- 
cause it was not possible to 
appreciate by comparison 
just how great the gain is 
through having such a work 
as “The Bartered Bride” 
performed in a_ smaller 
house (New Theater). 


‘New HorRgegmenian 
“The Bartered Bride” is 
too dainty in detail to be 


properly interpreted in the 
New Theater. 





MUSICAL NEWS OF NEWARK. 


Newark, N. J., November 22, 1909. 


The Arion Singing Society began the celebration of its 
fiftieth anniversary with a concert at the Krueger Audi- 
torium last Wednesday night, which was followed by a 
reception. The society, numbering one hundred, was as- 
sisted by an almost equal number from the New York 
Arion; by an orchestra of fifty from the Philharmonic 


Society, and by Corinne 


Rider-Kelsey, soprano, and 


Gwilym Miles, baritone. Julius Lorenz, who has been the 
musical director since 1895, conducted a very interesting 
ind varied program. The concert was pronounced to be 


+] 


the best ever given by the society. 


eRe 


[he first of a series of five artists’ concerts to be held 
in the Elliot Street School this season took place in the 
chool auditorium last Friday evening. They are given 
under the direction of the principal, Charles G. Shaffer, 


] 
t 


he husband of the well known violinist, Dora Becker- 


Shaffer, who expects to play at one of the later concerts. 
eee 


L. A. Russel! has just issued a new pamphlet on “Modern 


Methods of Music Study.” 


It covers the ground thor- 


oughly. It is the latest of Mr. Russell’s prolific output. 
He calls the compact work “Rational Process for Piano 
torte, Voice or 1 heory Student.” 





Two dance hall 


musicians in Butte 


Were paid to play cornet and flute, 
But they drank lemonade, 
Beer and whisky, which made 


Those two tooters too tight to toot. 
g 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 











Kuester Concert Direction 


(Formerly GRENNELL & KUESTER) 


25 West 42d Street, New York 


Additional European Artists to be announced in the coming weeks. 


For Artists now under this management, see individual advertise- 
ments in this paper. 


Bookings and Dates arranged for Concerts, Festivals, Recitals and 
Private Performances in and outside of New York. 








Oumiroff's Foreign Home. 

One of the Musica Courrer’s Continental correspond- 
ents took this little snapshot of Bogea Oumiroff, the 
Bohemian baritone, just as he was assisting Mime. 
Oumiroff out of their motor boat at the lake landing 
of their villa on Lake Geneva, where they passed the 
early summer. 

Omiroff is a true cosmopolite; speaking all of the 
European languages, he is equally at home in every coun 





OUMIROFF’S MOTORBOAT ON LAKE OF LUCERNE 


try he visits; and his wonderfully diversified programs 
are all evidence of his catholic tastes in music and in 
musical literature. Indeed, Oumiroff’s programs may al- 
ways be relied upon to present the original, the unex 
pected; and his rendering of many songs by composers 
practically unknown to America must be accepted as au- 
thoritative. 

His many engagements this season for private recitals 
at the homes of music loving cognoscenti are eloquent 





VILLA “LA VAUSSOUIERE” AT VERSAILLES. 


evidence of his mastery of many sides of the art of song 
In almost each instance a program of the most diversified 
character is requested. Groups in English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Russian, Bohemian and Hungarian 
frequently appear on a single program, and an impeccable 
diction characterizes each song. 

The other little snapshot is a view of Oumiroff's charm 
ing villa at Versailles, La Vaussouiére, where Mme 
Oumiroff keeps house, and entertains the cosmopolitan cir 
circle of friends who visit them whenever they are at that 
residence. 

Musicale in Garden City. 

\ special train carried a large number of New Yorkers 
to Garden City last Saturday for the musicale which Mr 
and Mrs. Olin D. Gray gave at their new home in that 





beautiful suburb. Madame Cross-Newhaus arranged an 
attractive musical program, which was contributed by Paul 
Dufault, Margaret Keyes, Willy Lamping, Elizabeth Rug 
gles and Harriet Ware. Mr. Dufault was in splendid 
voice. Miss Keyes sang a group of German songs particu 
larly suited to her deep, rich voice. Miss Ware accom 
panied for a number of her own songs and Mrs. Ruggles 
assisted as accompanist for the remainder of the program 


Paul Gruppe, Dutch Cellist, to Play Here. 

Paul Gruppe, the Dutch cellist, is to make his New York 
debut at a recital in Mendelssohn Hall Friday evening, 
November 26. Mr. Gruppe comes naturally by his artistic 
gifts. His father, Charles P. Gruppe, is rated as one of 
the leading masters of modern Dutch art. The following 
sketch of the Gruppes—father and son—will be read with 
interest by those who enjoy studying the laws of heredity 


\lthough Canadian by birth, he (Charles) has s-ent many years 
in the art centers of the Netherlands at the Hague, the brilliant 
but thoroughly Dutch watering place of Scheveningen, on th 
North Sea, in Katwizk Aan Zee, that quaint fishing town famous 
for its artists’ villas and not far from the windmill in which Rem 
brandt first saw the light of day, was born Paulo Gruppe, destined 


to become one of the most famous cellists of the age 

It was under this environment peculiarly fitted for the develop- 
ment of the artistic that Paulo’s musical education commenced or 
the violin at the early age of seven, but he soon expressed a desire 
for a cello, which was purchased for him Paulo was then entered 
at the Conservatory in the Hague, Holland, wnder the able in 
structor, Charles van Isterdael, where he made rapid progress 

Joseph Malkin, solo cellist of the Berlin Philharmonic Society 
was giving a concert at Scheveningen, Holland, and by chance 
heard Paulo play; so delighted was he with the boy’s work that 
he invited Paulo to come with him to Berlin, where he remained 
for a year, after which he continued his studies with the renowned 
cellist, Joseph Salmon, in Paris, for two years; it was Salmon who 
udvised Paulo Gruppe to enter the contest at the Conservatory of 
Paris, which is free to all who have the courage to attempt th 


rigid examinations 


Out of twenty-nine contestants, Paulo Gruppe was selected for 
the one vacancy open to non-Frenchmen. 

Several years of strenuous study then followed under the world’s 
famous cellist Pablo Casals, who afterward announced young 
Gruppe’s proficiency for the concert platform \ tour was arrange! 
under the management f Hlahn, the impresario, giving several 
concerts in the most critical cities of Holland, France and Belgiun 
with marked success 


This will be the program which Paul Gruppe will pr 
sent at Mendelssohn Hall Friday evering, assisted at the 
piano by Bienvenido Socias: 


sonata ° ee Saint-Saens 


Sonata, op eccguas Beethove 
Molto Allegro econ brio 


Largo con grand’ espression 


Allegro 
Rondo Poco Allegretto e€ grazioso 
Bienvenido Socias 
Variations Syn nigt I I 
Paulo ¢ pe 
Nocturs ( inor ( i 
St. Frangois de Paule marchant sur les flots Li 
Bienvenido Socias 
\dagio et Alleg Schuma 
Fantasie Stuck, op. | Schuma 


Paulo Gruppe and Bienvenido Socias, 


The Baden Baden Orchestra had a series of concerts 


this fall, directed by “guest” conductors, including Mott! 
Nikisch, and Steinbach 
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Recital Toor Oct. 18 to Nov. 5 
Middle West 
Besegement: W. R. ANDERSON 
8.West 38th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


BARYTONE 


WM. EBANIN ust 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, MUSICALES 


Studio 123 WEST 42ND STREET. - = = « NEW YORK 


ELIZABETH PILLOW SOPRANO 
5200 WASHINGTON AVENUE olirroersss 
CHICAGO, ILL, Voice Production 


CARL BRUCHHAUSEN P4882 


Conqgete, Recitals, 
Musicales 
STUDIO: 51 East 59th Street, New York 


Master Schoolfor Violinists:. AA TCEREITAT,. FE 


BOHUMIL MICHALEK, Director 
The most rigid searching investigation will result in a strong ‘confirmation of the fact that our 
Vielin School is immeasurably superior to any similar institution in this country. Year book mailed 
free FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO. 


ALTA MILLER, Soprano|LUCILLE TEWKSBURY 


SOPRANO 
Conceste, Recttate, Teaching. Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals 


1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO | Address: 1452 Bast 54th Place Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone, Evanston 318 Management: E. A. STAYRUM, Steinway ‘all 


BEESLEY ree | 
ESTHER PLUMB": 
CHRISTINE BROOKS «scent 


ADDRESS; 
H BASS- BARITONE 
608 West 184th Street, New York 
Y Telephone 916 Audubon 


525 Orchestra Bidg., Chicago, Il 
SOPRANO 
MANAGEMENT: 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th Street 
New York 
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iiaiiaiaa DRAMATIC SOPRANO | 
For Terms and Dates, address 

—" Mesical Agency, E. A. STAVRUM, Mgr, | 

HAL STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO 

' Address: Auditorium Bullding | 

Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Resident Address: 1220 Winthrep Avense 
Phone, Bdgewater 7701 








COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 4**ortam Guucing, 


VICTOR HEINZE, President CLARENCE DICKINSON, Director DR. WILLIAM CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 
The best sciiool for serious students, A complete course of study in each : Sapeeenent. A faculty 
ef unrivaled excellence. Unequaled opportunities for thorough education. for new catalog. 


Address Registrar COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART, Auditorium Bullding, Chicago 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY tomecied wit 


OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS | ‘ehmar’s Empire 
FOUNDED IN 1884 Theatre and 








OLGA SAMAROFF, 


Direction: C. A. Ellis, 
s0 State St., Boston. 


“The Steinway Piano Used.” 














lte exceptional facilities and complete organization 
have made it the recognized leading Institution 





PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS, Use the 

Cop ComnEaee te AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CLUBS, ETC, 
FRANK. IN H. SARUENT, President Price. $2.50 Delivered 

DANIEL FROHMAN JOHN DREW 439 Fifth Ave.—Telepnene 4292-38:h—New York 
AUGUSTUS THOMAS BENJAMIN F. ROEDER Maker of Musical Prize Medals 

J. S. TOWNSEND 
1554 Wabash Avenue Chicago 


Diamonds, Watches, Art Jewelry, Rare Silver, 
etc. Bought and Sold. ReliableBargains. Write 


aining in this country 





For catalogue and information, apply to 
The SECRETARY, ROOM 147, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 























MEZZ0- 


:Langendortt es 


Direction—-R. E. J St. James Building, New York 


rues MIOT LEY 


Signor DA DDI 


Late Tenor Manhattan Opera House 
Vocal Studio: 51 -_ 59th Street, New Y.ork 
5736 Plaza 


ELAINE DE SE ELLEM Contralto 


Management: The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
Personal Address : 4101 Drexel Pesee! Bie. Chicago, tll. 


HANS C. FEIL Organist 


Pupil of Alex, ane itn Chace of Independence Boulevard 
Address: 458 Ridge Bt idg., Kansas City, Mo. 
THOMAS rp ‘COUPER 

OMA an. COUEE| Warter S. YOUNG 


TIOLIN VIRTUOSO ~~ fast — aesraLd AND — 
503 Carnegie VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
801-802 Carnegie Hall 
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BASSO 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral 
ORATORIO, OPERA 
Hotel Bristol, 122 West 49th Street 
Phone, 3101 Bryant 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
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1 too Mhesseans an hae NEW YORK 


———* BORN APT Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


£ VIOLONCELLIST | 328 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Concerts and (Musicales c1irrony > AVI LE 
Sw: SANS -SOUCI INSTR 


Careful jon ay on ad Cello for Sele, 
Orchestra and Ensemble Work 

PIANISTE—COMPOSER MADAME HUBBARD and FRED. J. LAMB 

HOTEL CARLTON NEW YORK | t59A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 

BARITONE 


ALFRED HILES BERGEN cont on 
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R 
DIRECTOR VOCAL DEPARTMENT, VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY. The Week-End at 419 Fine Arts Building 


AB W. R. ANDERSON 
Bus. "Phone, 4581 Lincoln 
CONCERT PIANIST 


5 West 38th Street New York 
— 
MARY y 000 CHAS STUDIOS 











VOICE 
BARITONE 40? tentingten Chambers. Regie: 
NEW PUBLICATIONS BY 


Lalu Jones Downing 


“A Day and Its Dreams” 
“Somewhere” 
“Life’s Twilight” 
“Apparitions” 

nm sale at The Music 
Art Shop, 5642 Kenmore 
Ave., Chicago, and all 
music dealers. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD — 


























Personal Address: 1949-Tth Ave., NewYork 
FIWE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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R MANAGEMENT 

L Hi q I) N WALTER R. ANDERSON 
BS 6 West 38th Street, New York 
E "Phone, 349 38th 

Pr | CONTRALTO 
E - 3 N I 1 | [ Management 

A WALTER R. ANDERSON 
R § West 38th Street, New York 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, CHICA 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Piano —Joun J. Hatrstagvt, Victor Garwoop,; Violin—Hersert Butter, Avot? Weipic. 
MALLEN SPENCER, Hentot Levy, Sivio Scr- Theory —A. Wetpic, ArtHur Oray ANDERSEN. 
a ne Catania tae: eine i Bi Public School Music—O. E. Rosinson. 
nging—SARLEr , : School of Acting—Hart Conway. 
F. W. Jomnson, 
quk. Seems Lanee, Jeners 4 JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Joun T. Reap. : 
Organ—WitweLu MipvELsCHULTE Catalogue mailed free. 


a Concert CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Organist fol os eharmate i Bek asp erlan in Care Geatenter 


KIMBALL HALL, 213 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO KARLETON WAGKETT. 
PIANO ORGAN pa 
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Maestro di Canto ART of 


MPORTAZIONE, REPERTORIO, PERFEZIONAMENTO, M J i, P Do ® INGING 
me. Jome rima mna Soprano, says: 
ViA VINCENZO MONTI 49, MILANO “I know that by Mme. de Ri wets ideas and 


a thod ot Iture, bh annot but sin 
VITTORIO CARPI val She. stands all” A dg ame y A. 5y in 
VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES | b¢t_ profession. 


Plerence, Vie dei Contif7,P 2de aol ae Bredeae N, Pert pide. Bidg., Ry EA 











SHmEyOOD|ARTHUR DUNHAM 


MUSIC SCHOOL 
Fine Arts bah a per yy eee, = j CON OD ns 
Best Artis c 
ae Address : SIMA TEMPLE, THDLANS AVENUE 

Paderewski says: “I have read your work with 
liveliest interest and greatest pleasure. It is one 
of the most important additions to the peda- 
ogical literature on pianoforte playing published 
for years. vere Chicage 


Eminent Teachers in all Depersnen 
The heads belo’ Fiano, William H. Sherwood Gottschalk Lyric School 
Director; Vocal Arner ein Ste or Antonis A comprehensive, well-graded Musical Education 
ene blic ‘School Music, Voc Vocal, by Tes Teachers zeluaively 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 





ARTHUR M. BURTON © 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Bullding 





Instrumental and 


Reoareeet XS Public rapoel sew. Jue iam ApMa- auemal a 
2 nifrede ust; Gymnas 
tie Dancing Mabel R. Wentworth; French, Gas KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano! ’— Pugno 
“A tone which blends so well with my voice.’””—Sembrich 


It satisfies me completely.’ 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. FOURTH STREET, - - CINCINNATI 











NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
23 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hein, AuGust FRAEMCKE. 


Instruction given in all branches of music from Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
first beginning to highest perfection. Professionals. 

Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
Pro RI concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
Epcar O. Sitver, President. 212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Teleph : 2329 Columb 
Facutty, EXaMIners anp Lecrurers 
Albert Ross Parsons Modest Altschuler Paul Ambrose 
Kate S. Chittenden Leslie J. Hodgson Fannie O. Greene 
R. Huntington Woodman Elsa von Grave George Coleman Gow 
Herwegh von Ende Harry Rawlins Baker John Cornelius Griggs 
Paul Savage Wm. Fairchild Shermaa ey Grego: Se 
McCall Lanham James P. Brawley Mary Fidelia Burt 
24th year begins Monday, September 27th, 1909. 
Send for Circulars and Catalogues. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Bens of Faculty 


S. PFEIFFER @ CO. 


Tel 4567-79th 220 East 86th Street, New York 


FINE OLD VIOLIN Violas, Cellos and Basses. Leather Cases and French 


Rosins, Fine Tested and Silver Strings our specialty. 
Artistic repairing by the tartan 
Violin Maker and expert . MR. WM. V. PEZZONI 


VIOLINS IMPROVED 
— :SEND FOR STRING PRICE LIST: 

















CONCERT DIRECTION 


BMIL GUOUTMANN 


MUNICH, Theatiner St. 38 GERMANY 


K rtgutmana, Munich TELEPHONE: 2:15. 
— meebigties: ney for all first-rate concerting i. ~ and musical societies 


Mm t of concert tours and single concerts in towns of Europe 
i . nization of concerts _and conferences in Munich 
reatest concert di of S n Germany 


REINDAHL VIGLINS 
and BOWS 


Violas and ’Cellos 


Artists know the rarity 
of violins whose tones are 
ge a from lowest G to A 














CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF || 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 
GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Hemborg: the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 
Pop cematics of more than 400 artists, includ- 
Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
stl hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikise 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


EONARD "=" 


Schelling St. 6 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


A for Leonard’s 
ate ° wsTiiustrated Musical News.” 








sympet. 
Gite, evspoed fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
std ar nengg a tones, distinct 


thie distinct in shake, 
clit and stacca'o, and withal 


juickly responsive to bow- 

rom real pfanissi- 

mo to fortissimo If you 
have such a violin you may 
notbe interested ; if youhave 





con! opinions ges 
7 
‘use BEINDAHL VIOLINE 





Violins sent to responsible 
persons on trial, for compar- 


| ison with other new or famous 
old violins; If desired, gradual 
Geindah! Grand Mooe:, $200.00 charge accounts opened. 
REINDAHL VIOLING 
Uszp anp E 
Listemana 
Cien Gregororts Jen uenatt NOTE REINDARL 


TENOR and TEACHER Bu" 
iccciiee Atelier; 318 Athenaeum 

&. VOCAL INSTRUCTION Asal Shorgaara Pts 98 Gent ten Gem hen 

-8 Carnegie Hall Phone 1350 Colombes Harsang "” CHICAS®. WLINOIS, 0,86 

















A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS 


HIGHEST TYPE OF ARTISTIC INSTRUMENTS 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, 
the Student, the Conservatory, the Concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 
Rerzrence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tus 
Musicat Covrme 


LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please 
the Most Critical 











A Piano Which Will Stand the Test 
of Years of Usage 





Shite izines Which ee “Original 
Artistic and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branche-Institute, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 8-9, Kantstr. 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage.’ ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all es 
chestral instruments). SEMINARY: act training for teachers. 

Princi Teachers: HARMONY AND COM “yy = von Fielitz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm 

atte, Prof. Arno Kleffel, Prof. Philipp Reefer Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner. 

—Georg Bertram, Severin Eisenberger, Al. von Fielitz, Guenther Freudenberg, Bruno Hinge 
Reinhold, Ernst Hoffzimmer, Emma Koch, Prof. Martin Krause, Clara Krause, Prof. 
Kwast, Frieda Kwast- oe ng Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Ph. Ruefer, Martha Sauvaa, 
Prof. A. Sorm ann, Theodor Schoeuberane, Ludwig Schytte, August Spanuth, Prof. E 
bert. SINGING—Mme. Auer-Herbeck, Marie Berg, Eugen Brieger, Frau Marg. Brieger-Palm, 
Madame Blanche Corelli, Frau Lydia Hollm, K Mayer (Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Selma 
Nicklass-Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmueh] (Royal Chamber Singer), Wladyslaw Seidemann, Dr. Paw 
Bruns, Adolf Schultze, Sergei Klibansky, Alfred Michel. OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Alexander Fidemann, Max Griinberg, Theodore Spieri &c., 
&c. HARP—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music Director. ‘CE. 
Erich Hollaender, Eugen Sandow, &c. 

Peenqestnons may be obtained through the Conservatory. Consultation 
ours from 11 a m. to 1 p. m. 


oval Conservatory ofMusic Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instractore 


rom beginning to finish. F singie branch Prinespal 
Edacation from tecinniog o Seite cube. Aamiaden quated cleo ot other Games 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 








Pupils received at any time. 
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TEINWA —. 
PIANOS Mirson & Hamlin 


STEINWAY & SONS are tis anle manufacturers who make all component “THE STRADIVARIUS 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


of the full metal frames), in their own factories. OF PIANOS” 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East 14th Street Y Y 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
I EROOMS ND F. TORIE 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS a Lor - ecalaits - 


St. Paul, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, Hamburg, Germany BOSTON] 


FINISHING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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The World’s ay Best Piano 
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THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized than 
SO : { M ER in the SOHMER PIANO of today 


It is built to satisfy ater most 

cultivated tastes : : : : : 3 
7 ‘ PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and are 
gees more favorable comment today than any other 


make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, Beauty 
amen and Modernity of cases. 


$0 OH M E R & co. O. | WRITE FOR map herey LITERATURE 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
sisrirtH avenve || Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
Corner 32d Street 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











The advantage of sucha piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating peeeiiguese of iam patios 
oes 3. 8 £3 8) 8 $ 
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